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PEGGY'S  PRIZE  CRUISE 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  COMPETITION 

WALKING  down  Main  Street  on  her 
way  to  school  Peggy  Emmons  slackened 
her  pace  as  she  came  near  the  corner  of 
Thornton  Avenue.  She  had  done  this  almost 
every  morning  since  she  had  been  a  student  in 
the  Orrville  High  School.  A  low  whistle — three 
notes,  a  pause,  then  one  note.  Peggy  looked 
down  the  Avenue  and  smiled  at  a  tall,  thin,  red- 
haired  boy  coming  toward  her: 

"Morning!"  she  greeted.    He  joined  her. 

"Seen  the  Jotirnal  today?" 

"No.  Why?"  Peggy  showed  surprise.  "It's 
all  I  can  do  to  get  to  school  on  time,  as  you  very 
well  know,  without  reading  newspapers  too." 

"I  know,"  rejoined  the  boy,  Paul  Day,  who 
was  one  of  Peggy's  best  friends,  having  lived 
next  door  to  the  Emmonses  until  they  moved  to 
the  other  end  of  town.  "That's  all  right.  Same 
here.  But  this  morning  Dad  showed  it  to  me. 
Look!" — He  took  a  morning  paper  out  of  his 
pocket  and  held  it  so  Peggy  could  read  the  head- 
lines on  the  front  page  as  they  walked  on. 
Her  eyes  grew  brighter  and  bigger  as  she  read: 
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UNIQUE  PRIZE   COMPETITION  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


Mediterranean  Cruise  Offered  Senior  Class 

by  the  Journal — Historical  Synopsis 

for  a  Five-Reel  Motion  Picture  Play 

— Prize  Winner  to  be  Picked  by  Vote 

of  Journal  Readers 

"Well,"  Paul  said,  "what  do  you  think  of  that? 
Some  offer,  I'll  say." 

"It  certainly  is,"  rejoined  Peggy;  "no  less 
than  a  thriller.    Tell  me  more  about  it." 

"The  article  says  the  competition  is  open  to  all 
of  our  class,  and  the  cruise,  which  doesn't  go  till 
next  February,  will  be  a  U.  S.  Tour  Co.  cruise, 
and  the  student  who  wins  goes  in  the  care  of  a 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  who  represent  the  Students 
Foreign  Travel  Club " 

"Whatever  that  may  be,"  murmured  Peggy. 
"Go  on " 

"Well,  the  competition  opens  on  January 
first,  and  on  April  first  the  Journal  will  begin  to 
print  the  best  synopses,  and  do  it  every  day  until 
June,  when  the  one  that  has  received  the  biggest 
number  of  votes  from  Journal  readers  will  get 
the  prize.  Gee,  I  wish  I  dared  try  for  it,  but 
my  English  marks  are  always  rotten,  and  my 
dramatic  ability  never  seems  to  be  very  highly 
thought  of  by  the  Drama  Committee!"— this 
with  a  sidelong  glance  at  Peggy  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

"Oh,  well,"  she  retorted  patronizingly;  "one 
has  to  have  real  ability  to  be  noticed  by  the 
Drama  bunch.     Your  English  isn't  so  bad  ex- 
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cept  when  you  use  such  words  as  'rotten!'  " — 
her  manner  was  very  condescending,  but  he  was 
equal  to  her. 

"Come  off!"  he  said;  "you  have  been  known  to 
use  such  language  yourself!" 

"Never!"  she  declared;  "I  don't  even  know 
the  meaning  of  those  words.  But  to  go  back  to 
you- 


'Yes,"  said  Paul,  half  under  his  breath;  "I 
notice  we  always  go  back  to  me — what  about  me 
now?  And  how  about  'bunch'  for  a  literary 
word?" 

"I  was  only  going  to  say,"  Peggy  countered, 
paying  no  heed  to  his  aside,  "your  English  is  not 
half  bad.  Prof.  Grey  only  got  sore  on  you  be- 
cause you  made  him  understand  that  you  did 
not  have  help  with  those  horrid  split  infinitives. 
History  is  your  strong  point,  which  will  be  in 
your  favor.  Of  course  you  are  going  to  try  for 
the  prize.  Everybody  will,  I  guess,  who  thinks 
they  have  a  ghost  of  a  show." 

"Your  use  of  English  is  worthy  of  a  Milton 
or  a  Shakespeare,  Miss,"  teased  Paul.  "  'Sore' 
is  a  classic  word,  and  'everybody  will,  I  guess, 
who  thinks  they,'  etc.,  etc.,  is  the  construction 
of  a  real  grammarian!" 

Peggy  withered  him  with  a  glance,  and  a  "I 
know  how  to  use  words  when  I  am  not  so  ex- 
cited;" and  just  then  they  reached  the  school 
entrance.  In  the  big  hall  there  was  a  hum  of 
eager  voices  coming  from  groups  discussing  the 
competition.  Every  senior  had  a  copy  of  the 
Journal,  and  all  the  details  of  the  prize  offer 
were  being  eagerly  debated  by  would-be  com- 
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petitors.  As  Peggy  entered  there  was  a  rush 
for  her,  and  a  chorus  of  voices  asked : 

"Tell  us  what  to  do,  Peg?  Nobody  can  help 
us  as  well  as  you  can."  Peggy,  who  was  usually 
cast  for  the  lead  in  class  dramatics,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Drama  Committee,  always  had 
high  marks  for  composition.  She  proudly 
let  herself  be  surrounded  by  the  eager  boys  and 
girls,  who  all  questioned  her  at  once. 

Many  girls  with  less  generous  natures  would 
have  been  more  cautious  in  giving  valuable  infor- 
mation, but  Peggy  was  not  that  kind  of  a  girl. 
She  was  only  proud  of  the  shower  of  questions 
hurled  at  her;  but  finally  she  put  her  hands  to 
her  ears  in  mock  despair : 

"Stop!  Look!  and  Listen!"  she  commanded. 
"I  am  going  to  tell  you  all  I  know,  and  then 
some.  The  way  I  see  it,  this  competition  is  not 
just  a  question  of  good  English  or  of  accurate 
facts,  except  in  a  general  way.  We  have  to  tell  a 
clever  yarn,  with  a  real  story  from  history  back 
of  it,  but  the  big  idea  is  to  find  out  how  to  'say  it 
in  pictures.'  As  far  as  I  see,  we  will  have  to 
watch  the  plays  and  the  players  the  way  a  cat 
watches  a  bird,  to  find  out  what  gets  over  and 
how  the  real  writers  do  it." 

"All  right,  Peg.  Will  you  start  in  on  the  job 
with  me  tonight?"  asked  George  Byron,  a  bitter 
rival  of  Paul's  where  being  pals  with  lively 
Peggy  was  concerned.  Peggy  paid  no  attention, 
although  she  heard  him ;  it  was  a  way  of  hers  not 
to  hear  when  it  seemed  wiser. 

"Next,"  she  exhorted,  "you  have  to  choose  the 
historical  incident  you  are  going  to  write  about ; 
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and  it  ought  to  have  lots  of  action  in  it.  I've 
picked  mine  out." 

"Already?    Oh,  Peggy,  why  so  swift?" 

"Well,  I  ask  you,  is  that  any  disgrace?  It's 
better  than  to  travel  by  freight  1"  A  laugh,  then 
Peggy  expanded  her  outline  for  competitors  to 
follow,  but  it  was  such  a  strenuous  campaign  that 
Nellie  Harvey  exclaimed: 

"If  we  do  all  that,  where  will  lessons  come  in? 
I  haven't  a  minute  to  myself  now." 

Peggy  gave  her  a  scornful  look.  "There's  al- 
ways oodles  of  time  to  do  things  if  you  really 
want  to — none  if  you  don't,  or  are  a  poor  man- 
ager." This  she  declared  with  exasperating 
carelessness,  and  went  off  upstairs  to  her  French 
class. 

George  Byron  and  Paul  Day,  who  were  on 
friendly  terms  except  where  Peggy  was  con- 
cerned, watched  her  as  she  ran  up  the  stairway. 

"I'll  bet  my  hat  she  will  be  the  winner,"  said 
George;  "she  always  puts  it  over  if  she  tries. 
Oh,  boy,  do  you  get  it — a  trip  to  the  warm,  blue, 
wonderful  Mediterranean?  Say,  it  would  be 
some  picnic  to  go  on  that  cruise!  Wouldn't  I 
like  to  sail  around  that  little  old  pond?"  His 
companion  gave  him  a  reproving  glance ;  "I  wish 
Prof.  Holden  could  hear  you  say  that.  Seems 
to  me  you  are  going  some  when  you  nickname  the 
Mediterranean  *a  little  old  pond.'  " 

George  was  not  easy  to  repress.  He  chuckled. 
"Well,  here's  hoping  I  get  the  chance  to  see  if 
it  is  a  duck  pond,  or  an  honest-to-goodness  sea 
like  the  poet's  dream." 

Paul  was  thinking:    "It  would  mean  more  to 
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me  than  to  most  of  you."  He  said,  with  a  touch 
of  wistfulness:  "You  know  I  was  going  to  col- 
lege, but  since  Dad's  been  sick  I've  cut  it  out,  and 
am  going  to  work  as  soon  as  I  can  after  we 
graduate.  I  wouldn't  mind  half  as  much  if  I 
could  have  this  two  months'  trip  first.  Fancy 
seeing  the  countries  we  have  studied  about!" 

George  showed  sympathetic  understanding. 
"Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  let's  go  to  it,  and  good 
luck  to  the  one  who  wins!"  Taking  a  look  at  his 
watch  he  added  hastily,  "Sweet  cookie,  we're 
late!"  They  were  indeed.  There  was  need  of 
putting  the  competition  out  of  their  minds  until 
school  hours  were  over.  Starting  for  the  gym 
where  they  were  due  for  practice,  they  encoun- 
tered Peggy,  who  came  flying  down  the  stairs 
she  had  so  recently  gone  up.  She  was  out  of 
breath  and  excited. 

"Come  on,"  she  commanded,  "to  the  audi- 
torium. Prof.  Holden  wants  all  our  class.  Oh, 
do  you  suppose  we  can't  try  for  the  prize?" 

Her  fears  were  groundless,  for  the  history 
teacher  only  wanted  to  assure  them  of  the  in- 
terest felt  by  the  Faculty  in  the  competition,  and 
to  make  suggestions  regarding  ways  of  finding 
material.  He  ended  his  brief  talk  with  these 
words : 

"Incidentally,  do  not  forget  that  while  many* 
of  you  may  compete,  only  one  can  win;  and  I 
shall  be  prouder  of  those  who  are  good  sports 
as  losers,  than  of  the  winner.  Here's  to  you  all ! 
I  envy  you  the  wonderful  opportunity,  and  may 
you  make  the  most  of  it!" 

Out  of  the  hall  the  class  filed,  much  thrilled 
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over  the  exciting  work  to  be  done.  As  they  went 
Peggy  whispered  to  Paul,  "Everybody  will  use 
the  school  library  first.  Let's  go  straight  to  the 
public  one  when  we  get  out  this  afternoon." 

"Right-0 !"  said  Paul,  feeling  that  this  was  a 
time  to  obey,  not  to  argue.  Several  hours  later 
they  entered  the  reference  room  of  the  big  Main 
Street  Library,  and  were  surprised  to  find  others 
of  their  class  there,  who  had  also  been  inspired 
with  the  same  idea. 

But  there  was  room  for  all,  and  historical  ma- 
terial enough  for  each  to  refer  to,  and  for  several 
hours  the  eager  students  were  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  new  and  interesting  game  of  find- 
ing facts  to  fit  their  need. 

Among  the  last  to  leave  were  Peggy  and  Paul, 
who  were  still  taking  notes  from  huge  volumes 
when  the  clock  struck  six  and  it  was  time  to  go 
home.  They  left  reluctantly,  each  carrying  an 
armful  of  books  taken  from  the  circulation  de- 
partment, and  both  looked  tired.  But  as  they 
went  down  the  steps  of  the  building  Peggy 
smiled  radiantly  at  her  companion. 

"It's  great  to  have  something  like  this  to  dig 
for,  isn't  it?"  she  asked;  then  without  waiting  for 
an  answer  she  added : 

"Listen  while  I  tell  you  something,  young 
man — I  am  going  to  win  that  prize  1" 

Paul  raised  his  eyebrows.  "Yes?"  he  asked. 
"Well,  young  lady,  let  me  tell  you  something: 
So  ami!—  Go  to  it!" 

And  from  that  moment  they  and  the  other 
competing  members  of  their  class  did  "go  to  it" 
with  a  will,  each  one  having  determined  to  win. 


CHAPTER  II 

CONCERNING  PEGGY  AND   PAUL. 

ANNE  EMMONS  and  Margaret  Louise, 
otherwise  "Peggy,"  her  sister,  were  both 
born  in  a  small  house  in  the  unfashionable 
part  of  Orrville,  to  which  their  father,  Frederick 
Emmons,  had  taken  his  young  wife  when  they 
were  first  married.  There  they  lived  until 
Anne  had  finished  school  and  Margaret  Louise 
was  in  the  exceptionally  fine  High  School  for 
which  Orrville  was  noted. 

The  two  daughters  were  so  different  in  nature 
it  seemed  almost  incredible  that  they  were  sisters. 
Anne  was  a  reserved  girl,  more  or  less  of  a  puzzle 
to  her  mother  and  father,  as  she  did  not  care  for 
persons  or  things  in  which  other  children  took  de- 
light. 

"Come  out  and  play  with  us,  please!"  neigh- 
borhood boys  and  girls  would  beg;  but  only  once 
in  a  while  would  Anne  respond  with  any  answer 
other  than  "I  can't,"  preferring  to  read  or  play 
by  herself,  unless  she  particularly  fancied  the 
children.  When  she  grew  older  it  was  the  same 
thing.  She  liked  or  she  disliked,  and  rarely 
changed  her  mind  when  it  had  been  made  up. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  she  did  take  a  fancy 
to  a  person,  there  was  no  end  to  her  loyalty  and 
interest. 

16 
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Margaret  Louise,  or  "Peggy,"  was  of  an 
opposite  temperament.  She  had  a  new  craze  or 
"crush"  every  few  days,  and  the  old  one  faded 
away  entirely  when  the  new  one  was  acquired. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  she  liked  everybody 
"Rich"  or  "poor"  had  no  place  in  her  vocabulary, 
and  she  was  a  welcome  guest  in  many  homes, 
sometimes  where  there  was  a  retinue  of 
maids,  sometimes  where  there  was  none.  She 
would  have  a  "perfectly  lovely"  time  visiting  in 
the  home  of  a  poorer  chum,  where  in  a  cozy 
kitchen  she  could  wash  dishes  and  do  other  do- 
mestic chores,  delightful  because  of  their  novelty. 
As  for  enthusiasms — flowers,  birds,  animals,  hu- 
mans, even  some  lessons  came  in  for  a  share  of 
her  raptures,  and  she  was  constantly  trying  to 
goad  friends  into  ecstasies  equal  to  her  own, 
mostly  without  success.  She  had  given  up  try- 
ing to  make  Anne  thrill,  to  her  older  sister's 
intense  relief,  for  Peggy's  emotions  bored  Anne 
greatly.  Mrs.  Emmons,  too,  was  distinctly  un- 
emotional, and  she  would  exclaim,  "Oh,  Peggy, 
please  don't.  You  muss  me  all  up!"  when  in  a 
sudden  burst  of  affection  Peggy  would  give  her 
such  a  hug  as  was  fatal  to  a  fresh  gown  or  collar. 
The  rebuff  always  hurt  Peggy's  spontaneous 
nature  more  than  she  showed ;  but  she  was  a  good 
sport,  and  usually  laughed  and  said,  "Excuse  it, 
please — whirlwind  is  my  middle  name!"  and  ran 
off  to  do  something  of  a  calming  nature. 

When  Anne  was  in  high  school  Mr.  Emmons 
suggested  college  for  her,  but  Anne  refused  to 
go,  to  Peggy's  frankly  expressed  disgust. 
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"You're  a  nut"  she  declared  politely,  when  she 
heard  the  decision;  "you  would  have  more  real 
sport  in  one  week  at  college  than  you  will  ever 
get  in  any  other  old  place.  I  wish  I  could  go  in 
your  place.  It  is  perfectly  dreadful  to  be  too 
young  to  do  anything  nice." 

"Never  mind,  Honey,"  soothed  her  father, 
"that's  a  disease  I  promise  you  will  get  over. 
Don't  worry.  You  shall  go  to  college  some  day, 
if  you  want  to,  and  show  Anne  what  she  has 
missed." 

"Joyful  Jenkins!"  exclaimed  Peggy,  and  ran 
off  to  study  her  next  days  lessons  with  Paul 
Day,  who  then  lived  next  door,  and  with  whom 
the  Emmons  girls  had  grown  up. 

Paul's  father  was  an  architect,  whose  wife 
had  died  when  Paul  was  a  baby.  With  the  aid 
of  a  housekeeper  the  father  had  brought  up  the 
boy  as  well  as  he  could,  and  Mrs.  Emmons  had 
been  so  much  interested  in  the  studious,  sensi- 
tive child  that  she  had  supplemented  his  home 
care  to  such  an  extent  that  Paul  felt  as  much 
one  of  the  Emmons  family  as  he  did  of  his  own. 
He  and  Peggy  were  the  most  loyal  "pals,"  shar- 
ing everything  good  that  came  to  either,  and 
standing  up  for  one  another,  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack, like  young  warriors.  The  intimacy  was 
valuable  to  them  both,  for  Paul  had  the  stability 
and  the  studious  quality  that  was  lacking  in 
Peggy.  On  the  other  hand,  she  kept  Paul 
"pepped  up"  to  a  degree  of  breathlessness  that 
was  quite  amusing  to  onlookers,  who  knew 
the  slow  processes  of  thought  and  action  natural 
to  the  boy. 
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High  school  days  passed  and  Anne  was  ready 
to  graduate.  On  a  day  in  June  came  Com- 
mencement exercises,  when  friends  and  families 
flocked  to  the  auditorium  to  hear  a  noted 
speaker  address  the  graduates  and  to  see  di- 
plomas given.  Later,  as  one  of  the  receiving 
line,  Anne  stood,  looking  very  pretty  in  her 
dainty  white  gown  and  shadowing  hat,  her  arms 
overflowing  with  fragrant  lilies  and  pink  roses 
which  vied  in  their  loveliness  with  the  bloom  on 
her  cheeks.  Slowly  the  line  of  congratulating 
friends  moved  on  and  at  last  impatient  Peggy 
gripped  her  sister's  hand  in  an  excited  squeeze. 

"It  is  gorgeous  to  be  'finished,' "  she  ex- 
claimed; "almost  as  nice  as  being  in  college. 
You  look  perfectly  lovely!"  Then  leaning  over 
so  she  could  whisper,  she  added:  "Two  more 
boxes  of  flowers  came  after  you  left.  I  think 
one  of  them  is  from  Jack.  Shall  I  open  it  and 
put  them  in  water?" 

"Certainly  not!"  commanded  Anne  firmly. 
"I  will  open  my  own  presents,  if  you  please. 
Have  them  put  in  the  refrigerator  till  I  get  back. 
Mind!" 

"All  right!"  reluctantly,  "I  only  hate  to  have 
the  poor  things  wilt  when  Jack  probably  had  to 
swear  off  on  cigs  for  a  month  to  buy  them.  He 
borrowed  ten  cents  of  me  once.  But  I  should 
worry!"  With  a  toss  of  her  curly  head  she 
passed  on  to  watch  her  sister  from  a  distance  and 
to  confide  in  a  friend: 

"It  makes  me  green  with  envy  to  see  how 
exciting  it  is  to  get  through  being  educated.  Me 
for  a  finish  of  school  as  soon  as  I  can  make  it, 
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then  wait  till  you  see  me  make  things  zip!" 
Amie  having  with  determination  left  the  ac- 
quiring of  knowledge  behind  her,  it  was  the 
logical  thing  to  give  her  a  taste  of  society  the 
next  winter,  as  the  war  was  over  and  Orrville 
people  were  beginning  to  entertain  again.  And 
that  was  when  the  Emmonses  moved  from  their 
small  house  at  the  unfashionable  end  of  town  to 
the  large  one  in  the  Park  section  of  Orrville, 
where  there  were  many  big  estates  belonging  to 
the  society  set  of  the  town.  There,  in  the  new 
home,  at  a  reception  followed  by  a  dinner  dance, 
Anne  was  introduced  to  her  mother's  friends  as 
a  "really  and  truly  young  lady,"  according  to 
Peggy. 

Anne  was  very  pretty,  with  the  unusual  com- 
bination of  dark  eyes  and  light  hair  that  showed 
glints  of  gold  in  the  sunlight;  and  her  extreme 
reserve,  instead  of  being  a  drawback,  as  her 
mother  had  feared,  proved  to  be  a  fascination, 
as  no  one  could  guess  what  lay  behind  it ;  and  the 
young  man  to  whom  Anne  vouchsafed  a  kind 
word  or  smile  was  usually  an  admirer  from  that 
moment. 

Peggy  and  Paul  were  at  that  time  sophomores 
in  high  school.  To  them,  especially  to  Peggy, 
Anne's  gayeties  were  a  source  of  many  thrills, 
and  she  watched  her  sister  with  awed  interest 
as  she  fluttered  out  of,  and  dashed  into,  the  cars 
of  various  youths,  some  of  whom  won  Peggy's 
approval,  some  whom  she  disliked,  and  frankly 
said  so.  But  her  opinion  seemed  to  have  no 
weight  with  the  object  of  much  adoration,  which 
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was  depressing,  and  Peggy  felt  obliged  to  talk 
things  over  with  her  father  now  and  then,  to  ease 
her  mind  on  the  subject  of  Anne  and  her  admir- 
ers.   One  day  she  said  suddenly  to  him: 

"Big  P.,  it  is  wonderful  to  be  grown  up." 

Very  early  in  her  life  Peggy  had  changed  the 
usual  titles  of  mother  and  father  to  "Big  Parent" 
and  "Little  Parent,"  which  were  quickly  ab- 
breviated to  "Big  P."  and  "Little  P.'*'  and 
adopted  for  family  use  as  they  were  most  appro- 
priate, for  Mrs.  Emmons  was  such  a  little  lady, 
only  standing  five  feet  tall  in  her  high-heeled 
slippers,  while  Mr.  Emmons  was  a  towering  big 
fellow.  And  so  it  was  natural  for  Peggy  to  call 
him  "Big  P."  when  she  confided  in  him  her  belief 
that  it  was  wonderful  to  be  grown  up. 

"Is  it?"  he  asked,  waiting  to  hear  what  was 
to  follow. 

"I'll  say  it  is.  Anne  has  the  most  marvelous 
time.  She  has  so  many  admirers  I  don't  see  how 
she  knows  what  to  do  with  them ;  but  she  knows 
all  right.  She  is  perfectly  horrid  to  them,  and 
worst  of  all  to  the  one  she  likes  best,  I  do  be- 
lieve. Honestly,  even  when  day  by  day  she  gets 
horrider  and  hor rider,  they  seem  to  like  her  just 
the  same.  Fancy  that!  When  I  am  nasty  I 
get  called  down  pretty  quick  or  people  don't  like 
me;  but  boys  seem  to  be  different.  I  am 
learning  an  awful  lot  from  watching  Anne." 

Mr.  Emmons  laughed.  Peggy's  words  and 
expression  were  so  serious.  Here  was  a  chance 
to  find  out  something  he  wanted  to  know. 
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"How  about  Jack  Strong?"  he  asked.  "Is  she 
horrid  to  him  too?" 

"Mercy  yes,  worst  of  all" — Peggy's  rejoinder 
was  quick.  "It  is  simply  fantastic  the  way  she 
treats  him,  but  I  sort  of  think  it  works  back- 
ward. I  mean  she  is  most  disagreeable  when 
she  means  to  be  nicest.  Don't  you  think  you 
ought  to  speak  to  her  about  being  impolite, 
Big  P.?" 

Mr.  Emmons  laughed  again. 

"I  shall  certainly  suggest  something  of  the 
kind,"  he  said.  "But  Jack  ought  not  to  stand 
being  treated  so  badly." 

"Oh,  he  doesn't  mind  it  a  bit — truly  he 
doesn't,"  assured  Peggy.  "In  fact,  he  seems 
quite  to  like  it.  And  then  sometimes,  I  mean 
once,  I  saw  Anne  change  and  be  awfully  nice  to 
him.    She " 

"Never  tell  tales  on  anybody,  Peg  dear,  even 
when  it  is  about  such  an  unimportant  matter," 
interrupted  her  father. 

Peggy  blushed,  said  "Sorry,"  and  ran  off;  but 
from  that  moment  Mr.  Emmons  surmised  that 
the  boy  who  was  being  treated  so  "dreadfully" 
by  Anne — a  boy  who  was  by  no  means  the  kind 
of  a  chap  by  birth  or  up-bringing  to  want  for  a 
son-in-law — was  as  dangerous  as  he  was  charm- 
ing in  manner  and  lavish  in  entertaining  the  girl 
to  whom  he  had  shown  marked  attention  ever 
since  she  came  out  in  society. 

But  of  this  Mr.  Emmons  said  no  word  even  to 
his  wife,  and  Anne  continued  to  "play  around" 
with  Jack  and  a  half  dozen  other  devoted  ad- 
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mirers,  while  Peggy  and  Paul  enlivened  the 
grind  of  school  work  with  excursions  into  the 
outlying  districts  of  Anne's  festivities.  There 
they  caught  occasional  snatches  of  conversations 
not  intended  for  their  ears,  and  not  infrequently 
had  a  chance  to  regale  themselves  with  candy 
from  the  many  boxes  sent  to  the  popular 
debutante. 

Then,  just  when  the  novelty  of  watching  had 
begun  to  wear  off,  the  high  school  seniors  forgot 
everything  of  lesser  importance  in  the  thrilling 
announcement    of    the    Journal    competition. 


CHAPTER  III 

PEGGY  PICKS  A  WINNER 

MINE'S  done!" 
Peggy    flung    out    the    revelation    with 
an  ill-concealed  air  of  triumph  to  a  group  of 
girls  who  were  spending  the  afternoon  at  Maude 
Inger soil's,  dressing  dolls  for  a  fair. 

"How  did  you  ever  write  it  so  quickly?" 
Maude  looked  rather  enviously  at  the  trium- 
phant one.  "Everybody  knows  that  I  don't 
usually  travel  by  freight,  but  so  far  mine  is  only 
mapped  out." 

"I  can't  seem  to  find  any  subject  I  like,"  said 
Jane  Harvey.  "They  all  seem  unsuited  to  act- 
ing. Either  there  is  a  guillotine  scene,  or  one 
in  mid-ocean,  or  some  other  impossible  situation. 
What  is  yours  about,  Peggy?" 

Peggy  shook  her  head. 

"It  is  very,  very  dramatic  and  thrilling,  and  is 
absolutely  sure  to  get  the  prize,"  she  said. 

"But  suppose  none  of  us  tell,  and  we  all  choose 
the  same  incident?"  suggested  practical  Jane. 
Peggy  laughed. 

"That  would  be  some  little  joke  on  every- 
body," she  said.  "Anyway,  somebody  would  do 
k,  best,  and  win  the  prize.  You  can't  coax  me  to 
teH.  I  am  superstitious  about  it.  Nobody  is 
going  to  know  until  it  is  published." 

24 
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"Not  even  Paul?"  teased  Mary  Eaton.  But 
Peggy  did  not  seem  to  hear  her,  and  at  that 
moment  Maude  called,  "Stop  working,  girls; 
'eats'  are  ready" — and  they  all  nocked  around 
the  tea  table  and  exclaimed  rapturously  over  hot 
chocolate  and  little  iced  cakes.  Suddenly  Peggy 
cried : 

"Listen!  It's  the  boys" — and  ran  to  the  win- 
dow. "They  are  in  George's  car.  Joyful  Jen- 
kins!   Perhaps  they  have  come  to  take  us  out!" 

She  was  right.  In  they  came,  with  an  eager 
"Come  on.  George  has  to  do  an  errand  in  Marly 
for  his  mother  and  we  may  be  in  time  to  see  the 
second  performance  of  'The  Invader,'  at  the 
Strand  there,  if  we  hurry  up." 

Maude  looked  dubious,  but  Peggy  said: 
"Come  on,  everybody!  We  can  finish  our  dolls 
next  week — the  fair  isn't  till  the  thirtieth.  We 
ought  to  see  that  screen  play" — and  off  they  all 
went. 

As  was  usual  of  late,  they  had  not  been  to- 
gether for  five  minutes  before  the  competition 
was  mentioned. 

"Peggy's  synopsis  is  done,  boys,"  announced 
Maude.    "How's  that  for  speed?" 

George  whistled.  "Some  flying,  I'll  say!"  he 
exclaimed.  "I  don't  seem  to  get  the  hang  of 
what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it." 

"Neither  do  I,"  confessed  Ned  Ames.  "It's 
no  easy  job." 

"Easy?"  Peggy  cast  a  withering  glance  at 
him.  "I  should  say  not!  Why  give  a  Mediter- 
ranean cruise  for  nothing  at  all?  Believe  me, 
nobody  ever  won  anything  without  work." 
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"Or  luck,"  suggested  Ned,  and  Peggy  ac- 
cepted the  amendment  but  added : 

"Luck  isn't  a  very  good  thing  to  bank  on, 
though.  Work  is  safer."  Then,  turning  to 
Paul  she  asked:  "How  about  your  synopsis?  Is 
it  started  yet?" 

Paul,  much  embarrassed,  had  to  confess  that 
it  was  not,  and  Peggy  looked  volumes  which  she 
did  not  say,  for  the  crowd  was  singing  and 
joking  so  noisily  it  was  no  time  or  place  for 
serious  conversation.  But  she  had  only  been 
temporarily  silenced.  That  evening  she  went 
over  to  the  Days  and  found  Paul  studying  in 
the  library.  At  once  she  brought  up  the  subject 
on  which  she  had  been  thinking  ever  since  they 
came  back  from  Marly. 

"Why  can't  you  find  a  subject  to  write 
about?"  she  asked,  curled  up  in  a  big  chair,  her 
keen  grey  eyes  intent  on  Paul's  face. 

"Well,"  he  confessed,  "I  have  found  two  or 
three  I  like,  but  the  trouble  is  they  are  all  too 
easy.  There  will  be  a  dozen  plays  written  on 
them.  I  have  got  to  find  one  people  don't  know 
so  much  about." 

"That's  the  wrong  idea,"  declared  Peggy,  em- 
phatically; "even  if  others  did  use  it  too,  you 
might  see  it  in  a  different  light — you  might  pre- 
sent it  best  for  a  picture.  There's  only  one  thing 
for  you  to  do.  Choose  your  story,  then  shut 
your  eyes  and  see  if  it  can  act  itself  out." 

"'Act  itself  out!'  And,  anyway,  how  can  I 
write  with  my  eyes  shut?"  Paul  was  nothing  if 
not  literal.    Peggy  groaned. 
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"Goose!"  she  said  sternly.  "When  you  have 
seen  it  in  your  mind's  eye,  open  your  real  eye 
and  write  it  on  paper  the  way  you  saw  it ;  but  do 
hurry  lM 

"Oh,"  said  Paul,  with  deliberation,  "I  think 
I  get  you;  but  it's  no  merry  jest.  I  don't  know 
but  I'll  give  up  trying  to  do  it.  I  never  was 
dramatic,  as  you  very  well  know;  and  my  'mind's 
eyes'  aren't  very  keen!" 

Again  Peggy  groaned.  "I  very  well  know 
you  are  not  going  to  give  it  up  while  I  am  here  to 
make  you  do  it.  Didn't  you  tell  me  you  were 
going  to  win?" 

"Yes,"  admitted  Paul,  faintly. 

"Well,  then,"  urged  Peggy,  "keep  at  it. 
George  Byron  has  sent  his  in  and  he  says  it  is  a 
peach.    I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  got  the  prize." 

Clever  Peggy!  Any  mention  of  his  rival  al- 
ways stung  Paul  like  a  goad.  He  shut  his 
jaw  with  a  snap  and  "looked  violent,"  according 
to  Peggy.  Turning  the  desk  light  on  he  took 
paper  and  pencils  out  of  a  drawer. 

"You  go  along  home,"  he  said,  with  more  de- 
cision than  politeness;  "I'll  take  another  try  at 
it.  I'll  choose  the  story  I  liked  best  and  see  what 
I  can  make  out  of  it.  If  George  can  do  one,  I 
can!" 

"Now  you're  talking!"  Peggy  was  already 
at  the  door,  and  joyfully  departed,  having  forced 
her  chum  to  the  point  of  achievement. 

Paul  worked  that  night  as  if  his  pencil  was 
pointed  with  determination,  and  had  no  idea  of 
time  until  his  father  ordered  him  to  bed.  But  he 
was  up  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  working 
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again;  for  Peggy's  idea  about  shutting  his  eyes 
and  seeing  the  plot  work  out  in  pictures  he 
found  excellent.  But  even  more  inspiring  was 
the  spur  of  trying  to  get  ahead  of  George ;  and, 
after  several  days  and  nights  of  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, he  wrote  the  final  scene  of  a  synopsis 
which  he  thought  was  not  "half  bad."  Then  he 
copied  the  whole,  mailed  it,  and  was  able  to 
assume  a  careless,  indifferent  manner  when  the 
subject  was  referred  to,  which  delighted  and 
amused  Peggy. 

At  last  the  first  day  of  April  came,  and  seniors 
on  their  way  to  school  rushed  excitedly  to  news- 
stands to  buy  the  paper  that  might  alter  life  for 
one  of  them. 

But  after  the  sheet  was  in  their  hands,  more 
than  one  contestant  hesitated  to  open  it,  fearing 
to  see  whose  work  had  won  the  earliest  approval 
of  editors.  Others  tore  it  open  quickly,  among 
them  Peggy,  who  made  a  dash  for  the  third  page 
where  the  synopsis  would  be  printed,  and  gave  a 
squeal  of  rapture: 

"Maude's!  She  is  first!  Joyful  Jenkins!— 
and  my,  what  a  corking  subject!  I  never  once 
thought  of  Molly  Pitcher!"  And  off  she  went  to 
find  the  excited  winner  of  first  place  among  the 
contestants,  and  congratulate  her  on  at  least 
being  "in"  the  competition. 

From  that  time  on  the  Journal  was  the  one 
desirable  thing  to  acquire  daily;  and  its  third 
page  was  eagerly  searched  for  the  name  of  the 
day's  victor.  When  votes  began  to  roll  up  into 
really  formidable  figures  and  were  published  on 
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the  page  with  the  day's  synopsis,  the  tension  was 
almost  unbearable  among  prize  contestants  and 
their  relatives. 

Three  days  before  the  close  of  the  voting  there 
were  only  four  names  left  near  the  top  of  the 
list;  and  all  others  who  had  cherished  hope  until 
then,  abandoned  it  and  turned  their  interest  to- 
wards the  "big  four."  James  Holder  had  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  votes,  Maude  Ingersoll 
three  hundred  and  seven,  while  Paul  Day  had 
five  hundred  and  eight,  and  Peggy  five  hundred 
and  ninety.  So,  despite  the  fact  that  there  were 
still  three  days  in  which  the  tide  might  turn, 
both  James  and  Maude  realized  that  either 
Peggy  or  Paul  would  win  the  prize.  There  was 
some  feeling  of  disappointment,  especially  in 
Maude's  case,  for  her  work  was  good  and  she 
had  been  much  praised  for  her  choice  of  a  theme, 
but  she  was  such  a  good  sport  about  it  that 
neither  she  nor  her  intimate  friends  showed 
the  bitterness  they  might  otherwise  have  shown. 

Peggy  had  chosen  a  dramatic  incident  in  the 
life  of  a  Canadian  girl  who  held  a  fort  against 
the  Indians  for  three  days,  with  only  the  aid  of 
an  old  man  and  a  young  boy.  The  plot  was 
picturesque,  vividly  written,  and,  what  was  most 
to  her  advantage,  could  be  easily  costumed. 

Paul's  theme  was  an  historic  legend  connected 
with  a  lovely  Indian  Princess  and  a  band  of  De 
Soto's  followers,  and,  after  all  his  indecision  and 
difficulty,  was  written  in  a  strong  and  dramatic 
style,  so  that  it  was  hard  for  voters  to  decide 
which  synopsis  they  preferred. 

When  Mr.  Emmons  saw  the  large  number  of 
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votes  piling  up  for  Peggy,  he  said  to  her,  "Well, 
dear,  it  looks  as  if  our  family  might  be  the  rela- 
tives of  a  victor!"    But  Peggy  shook  her  head. 

"Don't  be  too  sure  yet,  Big  P.,"  she  said; 
"there  is  time  for  things  to  change  in  two  days. 
I  don't  deserve  the  prize.  Paul's  synopsis  is 
better.    A  lot  of  people  know  me,  that's  all." 

"You  may  be  sure  the  voters  will  settle  that 
for  themselves,"  he  said  with  a  smile;  "and  what- 
ever way  they  decide  it,  we  won't  quarrel  with 
them,  will  we?" 

And  Peggy  said  "No,"  but  reluctantly,  as  if 
she  had  something  on  her  mind  in  connection 
with  the  subject. 

Later  that  afternoon  she  took  a  long  walk 
alone,  and  when  she  got  home  Anne  greeted  her 
with — 

"You  are  coming  on,  Peg.  I  hear  there  have 
been  forty  more  votes  sent  in  for  you  and  twenty- 
nine  for  Paul.  Think  how  famous  we  are  going 
to  be!" 

Peggy  only  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  said: 

"Don't  be  foolish.  Who  knows?"  and  dis- 
missed the  subject,  seeming  to  have  no  more 
interest  in  the  competition  than  if  she  had  not 
been  so  near  the  top.    But  she  had. 

The  next  afternoon,  as  soon  as  school  was  out, 
she  went  to  see  Molly  Carr,  who  was  one  of  the 
popular  girls  in  Peggy's  set,  with  a  large  fol- 
lowing. Luckily  she  was  at  home,  and  Peggy 
curled  herself  up  in  the  comfortable  chair  offered 
and  became  immediately  confidential. 

"I  want  you  to  help  me,  Molly,"  she  confided ; 
"that's  why  I  came  today.    I  want  you  to  vote 
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for  Paul.  Oh,  yes,  it  is  fair.  I  have  thought 
about  that.  If  his  synopsis  was  not  so  corking, 
much  better  than  mine  in  lots  of  ways,  I  would 
not  dare  ask  this,  but  it  is.  Here's  the  great 
idea :  All  my  life  I  shall  have  chances  to  travel, 
being  father's  daughter — probably  more  than  I 
want;  but  with  Paul  it  is  different.  He  has 
got  to  go  to  work,  you  know,  because  his  father 
is  so  sick.  It  is  a  dreadful  disappointment  to 
Paul  to  give  up  college,  and  if  he  could  only  win 
this  prize  and  have  the  trip  before  he  settles 
down  for  good,  I  know  it  would  give  him  a  lot 
of  new  'pep'  where  he  has  just  a  sort  of  'what's 
the  use'  feeling  now.  You  all  like  him,  and  so 
for  goodness  sake  cut  me  out  in  voting,  and  help 
him  get  the  cruise.  He  only  needs  eight  more 
votes  to  get  ahead  of  me,  and  if  you  have  voted 
yourself,  get  busy  and  try  to  influence  somebody 
else  to  like  his  story  best.  But  never  let  him  or 
anybody  else  know  I  asked  it.    Promise? " 

Between  admiration  for  Peggy's  loyalty  to  a 
chum,  and  a  desire  to  repay  her  by  voting  against 
her  request,  Molly  was  quite  confused.  Peggy 
sat  watching  her,  calmly  determined  not  to  move 
until  her  wish  was  granted. 

"Say  you'll  vote  for  him  and  get  other  people 
to  do  it  too.  There's  just  this  one  day  more — 
please!"  she  begged  beguilingly,  and  at  last 
Molly  gave  in. 

"All  right.  I  promise,"  she  said.  "His  is 
great.    But  we  wanted  you  to  win." 

"I  thought  so,"  Peggy  said.  "Well,  don't 
want  it  any  more."  Then  she  hopped  off  the 
foot  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and  with  a 
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few  last  words  of  gay  appreciation,  she  went  on 
to  another  girl's  home  and  another's,  and  then 
to  see  one  who  went  with  an  entirely  different 
set.  In  fact,  she  made  more  calls  in  that  one 
afternoon  than  she  had  ever  made  before  in  a 
single  day,  and  in  every  case  she  told  her  wish  as 
clearly  as  she  had  told  it  to  Molly,  and  did  not 
leave  until  she  had  gained  the  desired  promise. 

And  Paul  won  by  three  votes. 

Of  course  there  were  those  who  were  glad, 
and  others  who  were  frankly  disappointed,  but 
for  the  most  part  there  was  real  satisfaction  that 
a  boy  of  Paul  Day's  sterling  character  and  love 
of  history  had  been  the  winner. 

Peggy  was  continuously  and  gayly  jubilant. 
She  said  "Joyful  Jenkins"  every  other  minute, 
and  chattered,  to  anybody  who  would  listen, 
about  the  wonderful  possibilities  hidden  in  Paul's 
synopsis.  Between  times  she  entertained  re- 
porters who  came  to  glean  the  story  of  her  life, 
and  were  enormously  amused  by  the  accurate 
information  she  gave  them. 

And  while  Peggy  was  informing  her  gallery 
of  newspaper  men,  her  family  were  chuckling 
over  the  whole  affair.  On  request  Mrs.  Em- 
mons furnished  a  photograph  of  her  younger 
daughter  and  sanctioned  its  use  in  the  News,  as 
second  in  the  contest.  When  Mr.  Emmons  ob- 
jected to  the  added  publicity  Mrs.  Emmons  said, 
"Really,  Fred,  I  think  hers  was  best.  She  ought 
to  have  some  of  the  glory,"  and  into  the  paper 
the  photograph  went. 

Peggy  herself  seemed  as  radiant  over  Paul's 
success  as  if  it  had  been  her  own,  and  no  one 
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who  was  not  in  the  secret,  suspected  that  she  had 
helped  her  pal  to  win. 

Paul's  emotions  were  mixed.  He  felt  a  sort 
of  solemn  excitement,  tempered  by  the  fact  that 
Peggy  had  lost.  At  least  a  dozen  times  a  day 
he  assured  her,  "Yours  was  heaps  better  than 
mine.  It  was  just  a  'happenstance'  that  I  won. 
It  is  tough  luck,  and  I  almost  wish  you  had  it 
instead  of  me." 

Every  time  he  made  that  assertion  Peggy's 
eyes  shone  with  pride  over  his  generosity,  and 
she  assured  him  that  she  would  truly  rather  have 
him  win.  She  also  received  his  expressions  of 
sympathy  with  demure  and  proper  appreciation. 

The  competition  being  over,  the  interest  of 
the  young  set  centered  in  the  events  of  gradu- 
ation week.  As  Peggy  was  unusually  young  to 
be  leaving  high  school — only  sixteen — she  was 
not  going  to  enter  college  for  awhile.  Not  hav- 
ing the  exacting  grind  of  "exams"  added  to  the 
flurry  of  Commencement,  she  had  time  really  to 
enjoy  the  gifts  and  gayeties  linked  with  the  end- 
ing of  her  days  at  high,  and  found  the  event 
quite  as  thrilling  as  she  had  thought  it  when  she 
watched  Anne  experience  its  pleasures. 

On  a  lovely  spring  day  came  the  exercises  and 
speeches,  which  are  always  a  part  of  such  occa- 
sions. Then  Peggy  stood,  as  Anne  had, 
with  her  classmates,  receiving  congratulations, 
in  a  dainty  white  dress,  carrying  an  armful  of 
daisies,  the  class  flower.  Very  bright  and  inter- 
esting she  looked,  standing  next  to  Maude 
Ingersoll.  The  contrast  between  Peggy's  vi- 
vacious blonde  type  and  Maude's  dark  state- 
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liness  was  striking,  showing  both  girls  up  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Even  before  Anne  had  been  introduced  to 
society,  she  had  been  absorbed  in  a  whirl  of  gay- 
eties,  but  Peggy  had  no  inclination  towards  so- 
cial doings  other  than  dances  of  her  own  small 
set.     As  she  carefully  explained  to  her  father: 

"I  want  to  go  very  slowly.  It's  like  eating  a 
peach;  I  want  to  make  it  last  a  long  time. 
Anne  was  all  grown  up  in  a  second,  but  I  want 
to  do  the  same  old  things  with  George  and 
Maude  and  Paul,  and  read  and  study  just  as  if 
being  educated  hadn't  happened  to  me.  Of 
course  Anne  had  one  great  responsibility  that  I 
haven't.  She  had  lovers  to  plan  about,  and 
that  would  alter  things,  wouldn't  it?" 

Concealing  a  desire  to  smile  Mr.  Emmons 
admitted  that  it  would,  and  Peggy  continued : 

"I  suppose  I  shall  seem  horribly  kiddish,  but 
I  simply  don't  care.  I've  got  to  take  time  to 
grow  up." 

Her  father  patted  her  shoulder  understand- 
ingly.  "That's  right,"  he  said;  "take  all  the  time 
you  want,  and  don't  you  care  about  lovers  or 
what  other  girls  do.  You  will  have  a  long  time 
to  stay  old." 

"You've  said  it!"  Peggy  beamed,  feeling  de- 
lighted to  have  her  adored  Big  P.  apparently 
understand  and  approve  of  her  determination 
not  to  grow  up  like  a  weed,  over-night.  And 
that  conversation  was  the  reason  why  Peggy  did 
not  have  a  succession  of  gayeties,  as  Anne  had 
as  soon  as  she  left  school. 

Soon   after    Commencement   the   Emmonses 
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went  to  their  summer  home  at  a  quaint  seaside 
resort;  and  there,  when  Labor  Day  came,  Paul 
went  for  a  week's  visit.  He  was  especially 
pleased  to  go  because  he  had  a  surprise  for 
Peggy,  who  was  fat  and  brown,  and  greeted  him 
with  a  "Helloa,  Old  Thing !  See  my  nose !  Who 
says  I  am  not  a  regular  old  salt?    See  it?" 

"How  could  I  miss  it?"  retorted  Paul.  "It's 
like  a  lighthouse!" 

"I  call  it  a  regular  disgrace,"  said  Anne  se- 
verely, as  Paul  got  into  the  car.  "If  I  were 
Peggy  I  certainly  would  not  boast  about  it.  It 
is  horrible!" 

Peggy  laughed,  with  a  sly  wink  at  Paul,  who 
was  squeezing  her  hand  hard — he  was  so  glad  to 
see  her  again.  She  returned  the  salutation  with 
vigor,  and  added  mischievously,  "It  has  peeled 
four  times — my  nose,  I  mean — and  even  Skipper 
Warner  can't  go  me  one  better  on  that  record. 
I  think  I  ought  to  be  proud,  not  disgraced!" 

Anne  looked  much  that  she  did  not  say,  merely 
adding : 

"Cold  cream  and  hats  are  the  proper  things 
for  a  girl's  complexion.  You'll  be  sorry  next 
winter,  see  if  you  are  not." 

Peggy  shrugged  her  shoulders,  without  a 
counter-attack,  and  unconcernedly  went  on  her 
hatless  way  throughout  the  remaining  days  of 
summer. 

Paul  had  arrived  just  before  supper  and  there 
was  such  a  flurry  to  get  through  in  time  for  the 
weekly  dance  at  the  club  that  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  Peggy  his  piece  of  news 
until   later    in    the   evening,    when    they   were 
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sitting    out    a    dance    on    the    club    porch. 

"What  do  you  think?"  he  asked. 

"What?" 

"Guess  what  has  happened  in  Orrville?" 

"Old  Mr.  Snow  is  going  to  marry  Grandma 
Halsey,"  ventured  Peggy,  guessing  the  most 
absurd  event  possible. 

Paul  fairly  snorted  with  excitement. 

"I'll  have  to  tell,"  he  said,  "you  will  never  be 
able  to  guess.  Last  Tuesday  the  manager  of  the 
Palace  sent  for  me  and  told  me  they  are  going 
to  produce  'The  Princess.'  " 

"Oh-h-h!"  Peggy  listened  eagerly  for  more 
details. 

"Yes,  but  wait!  The  Orthopaedic  Hospital 
wants  it  given  for  the  benefit  of  their  Building 
Fund — $2.00  a  ticket,  and  all  parts  played  by 
our  class!  WTiat  do  you  know  about  that?" 
He  waited  to  see  the  effect  of  his  news  on  Peggy, 
who  was  almost  as  much  stunned  by  it  as  he  had 
hoped  she  would  be.    Finally,  she  asked: 

"But  how  can  we  ?  We  don't  know  how  to  act 
before  the  camera." 

Paul  was  eager.  "The  manager  explained  all 
that.  Of  course  we  can't  do  it  like  professionals. 
Nobody  will  expect  it.  Some  of  us — me,  for  in- 
stance^— will  be  punk;  but  the  great  idea  is  an 
amateur  play  written  by  a  local  student  for  a 
local  charity,  tickets  to  be  bought  by  local  audi- 
ences who  want  to  see  a  real  home  show." 

"They'll  see  it,  all  right,"  said  Peggy,  grimly; 
"it  will  be  some  show  or  I  miss  my  guess !"  Paul 
paid  no  attention  to  her  remarks.    "Listen!"  he 
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added.  "You  are  to  be  the  Princess — now  do 
you  feel  better?" 

"No.  Worse  and  more  of  it.  I  am  not  the 
type  at  all.  Maude  must  do  it.  She  looks  the 
part." 

"I  thought  so  too,"  confessed  Paul,  "but  they 
said  it  did  not  matter  so  much,  in  a  performance 
like  this,  as  having  somebody  who  had  had  some 
dramatic  experience;  and  you  had  been  in  so 
many  school  plays  you  could  do  it  better.  Dark 
hair  can  be  rented,  you  know." 

"What  are  you  going  to  be?" 

"The  deadly  Indian  rival  of  De  Soto  for  the 
hand  of  the  beautiful  Princess " 

"What  joy,  if  George  is  to  be  De  Soto,"  said 
**eggy,  with  wicked  innocence  shining  in  her 
^yes. 

"He  is,"  Paul  announced  grimly. 

Peggy  smiled  happily  as  she  always  did  when 
relations  became  strained  between  her  two 
chums.  "Well,"  she  said,  "if  neither  of  you  has 
a  gun,  I  suppose  my  life  will  be  safe.  I  wonder 
which  of  you  gets  my  hand  and  heart?" 

"I  do,  if  you  remember  the  story,"  said  Paul 
quickly. 

"Oh,  that  doesn't  cut  any  ice.  Directors  al- 
ways change  endings,  I've  heard.  Probably  De 
Soto  will  be  the  lucky  man.  Why,  Paul  Day, 
just  think  of  it — to  be  a  motion  picture  actress! 
To  have  a  close-up  that  shows  all  my  best  fea- 
tures! I  never  heard  anything  so  marvel- 
ous!  " 

At  that  moment  the  orchestra  was  braying  its 
loudest,  and  Paul  was  not  interested  in  the  pos- 
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sible  future  outcome  of  his  plot  in  comparison 
with  a  dance  at  the  present  moment.  So  they 
joined  the  crowd  on  the  floor;  and  while  he 
guided  Peggy's  responsive  feet,  Paul  pondered 
on  the  joy  of  being  alive.  Five  months  ago  life 
was  just  living.  Now,  to  the  simple  fact  of  ex- 
istence had  been  added  a  trip  to  unknown  lands, 
and  an  actor's  career.  Could  fate  offer  greater 
happiness  than  this  combination  of  events? 
Even  while  he  wondered  he  knew  there  was  one 
thing  still  lacking  to  make  him  supremely  con- 
tent; but  he  thrust  the  thought  aside  as  un- 
worthy, when  such  marvelous  things  had  come 
his  way.  .  .  .  And  on  and  on  he  and  Peggy 
fox-trotted,  until  there  was  no  alternative  but 
leaving  the  floor  or  dancing  in  a  dark  and  empty 
room. 

The  next  day  Paul's  news  of  the  production 
of  his  play  at  the  Palace  was  told  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Emmons;  but  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
young  people,  they  were  strongly  opposed  to 
having  Peggy  take  part  in  the  performance. 
Peggy  did  not  coax  or  argue  or  show  her  disap- 
pointment. She  simply  waited  for  a  final  ver- 
dict ;  and  it  was  Paul  who  brought  the  matter  to 
a  climax  just  before  he  left  for  Orrville. 

"It  will  be  giving  the  biggest  contribution  you 
can  give  to  the  hospital,  Mr.  Emmons,"  he 
said,  when  his  host  asked  him  several  questions 
about  the  play. 

"Peggy  is  so  popular  both  as  herself  and  as 
an  amateur  actress,  that  they  know  she  will  draw 
a  larger  crowd  and  make  more  money  than  any 
other  girl  in  the  same  part.     The  hospital  will 
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go  under  if  there  is  not  a  big  sum  raised  for  it 
quickly — I  heard  Dad  say  so ;  and  he  said  it  was 
a  dignified  and  worth-while  use  to  put  the  prize 
play  to,  and  he  felt  proud  to  have  it  used.  But 
of  course  it  is  different  to  have  Peggy  act  in  it, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Palace  manager  and  the  Hos- 
pital Committee  will  understand  how  you  feel 
about  it.  They  knew  I  was  coming  down  here, 
and  I  promised  to  take  your  answer  back;  and 
I  will  just  say  what  you  wish  me  to  say." 

Mr.  Emmons  said  nothing  definite  then,  but 
he  talked  the  matter  over  with  his  wife  from  this 
new  angle;  then  he  called  Peggy  and  told  her 
that  she  might  take  part  for  the  "good  of  the 
cause."  And  Peggy,  with  shining  eyes,  gave 
him  a  hug,  said,  "Joyful  Jenkins!"  and  ran  to 
share  the  exciting  news  with  Paul. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  SECRET 

MY  word,  but  it  is  going  to  be  a  horrible 
spectacle!"  said  Peggy  as  the  group  of 
tired  young  performers  stood  outside  the  Palace 
Theater  after  an  endlessly  long  rehearsal. 

"I  don't  see  why  they  thought  we  could  ever 
do  it,"  said  Maude,  hopelessly. 

"Well,  we  can't,  or" at  least  I  can't,'*  said  Paul, 
mopping  his  damp  forehead  and  looking  utterly 
dejected.  "If  that  old  director  would  smile 
now  and  then,  or  say  'Good!'  it  might  help 
some." 

"Or  the  camera  man  stop  scowling  like  a 
thunder  cloud,"  added  Ned.  "Of  course,  we 
don't  understand  how  to  do  it  like  real  actors  do. 
How  can  we?" 

They  all  stood  in  silent  discouragement;  then 
Peggy  was  heard  from.  "Well,"  she  said,  "as 
long  as  we  aren't  in  the  Know,  and  everybody 
knows  we  aren't,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  do  the  best  we  can.  Anyway,  lots 
of  tickets  have  been  sold;  so  it's  a  sure  thing 
we  have  helped  the  hospital,  and  that's  worth 
while,  even  if  we  don't  do  a  thing  else  but  scare 
the  natives.    I  am  sure  my  close-up  will  do  that." 

George  chuckled,  for  Peggy's  beaming  face 
on  the  screen  was  funny;  but  she  paid  no  atten- 
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tion  to  his  laughter,  being  busy  with  her  own 
thoughts. 

"We  should  worry,"  she  announced.  "We 
didn't  ask  ourselves  to  act,  so  let's  think  we  are 
as  good  at  it  as  Doug  and  Mary,  and  'pep'  our- 
selves up  with  the  idea!  Perhaps  we  are — no- 
body knows !" 

Her  cheerfulness  was  contagious  and  the 
group  broke  up  feeling  that  perhaps  after  all 
the  show  might  not  be  "perfectly  dreadful,"  if 
each  one  tried  to  make  it  a  success. 

Then  came  The  Night.  An  eager  audience 
filled  the  big  hall  and  left  "standing  room  only" 
early  in  the  evening,  proving  the  need  of  a 
second  showing  on  the  following  night. 

Because  of  the  interest  there  had  been  in  the 
competition,  the  entire  amateur  cast,  Peggy's 
clever  acting  in  former  local  entertainments, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  charity  for  which  the 
performance  was  given,  the  affair  was  tremen- 
dously successful,  even  though  the  acting  was 
a  little  ragged  in  spots. 

When  the  last  curtain  rang  down,  there  were 
loud  cries  of  "Actors!  Actors!  Actors!"  and 
the  cast,  with  Paul  in  the  center  of  the  group, 
filed  out  to  receive  an  ovation  as  hearty  as  was 
ever  given  to  real  professionals.  The  excite- 
ment of  this  unexpected  feature  of  the  evening, 
together  with  the  knowledge  that  the  perform- 
ance had  added  one  thousand  dollars  to  the 
treasury  of  the  hospital,  sent  the  tired  perform- 
ers home  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind,  elated 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  second 
performance. 
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But  when  that  was  over  Orrville's  younger  set 
suffered  a  sudden  and  sharp  reaction.  There 
were  no  more  hopes  or  thrills,  and  life  seemed 
tame  indeed.  If  the  real  truth  must  be  told,  most 
of  the  actors  and  actresses  were  tired  and  some- 
what cross,  and  their  families  privately  wished 
that  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  a  prize 
offer,  with  its  exciting  and  strenuous  aftermath. 

Paul  Day  was  the  one  exception  to  the  general 
reaction,  and  with  good  reason.  He  had  the 
cruise  to  look  forward  to,  and  was  also  working 
hard  for  a  firm  which  had  taken  him  in  as  a 
temporary  accommodation  to  Richard  Day's  son. 

January  came,  and  with  it  a  big  snow-storm. 
Orrville  slowly  passed  into  the  slippery,  slushy 
period  of  a  suburban  clean-up  very  badly  accom- 
plished. Getting  around  on  foot  or  in  a  car  was 
almost  impossible,  and  everybody  who  hadn't 
a  bad  cold  was  afraid  of  getting  one. 

Peggy  was  among  those  who  had  a  severe 
attack  of  grippe,  which  left  her  without  any  of 
her  usual  vigor  or  enthusiasm ;  in  fact  as  she  her- 
self expressed  it,  she  was  "a  flat  tire."  Although 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  said  to  her,  it  worried 
her  mother  and  father  to  see  her  without  color, 
appetite,  or  interest  in  life. 

Anne  luckily  escaped  the  prevalent  influenza, 
and  went  on  dashing  about  town,  having  a  won- 
derful time  with  her  half-dozen  devoted  ad- 
mirers ;  while  all  Peggy  seemed  to  feel  like  doing 
was  to  smell  of  the  flowers  with  which  her  chums 
kept  her  room  decorated,  and  to  see  an  occasional 
friend. 

The  maids  were  both  sick,  too,  and  Mrs.  Em- 
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mons  tired  out;  so  Mr.  Emmons  was  concerned 
about  his  family.  They  certainly  would  be  im- 
proved by  a  change  of  air  and  scene.  Even 
Anne,  who  did  not  know  she  needed  it,  would  be 
benefited  by  new  environments,  her  father 
privately  thought.  And  so,  as  he  turned  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind,  he  had  an  idea,  which 
delighted  him  for  its  pleasant  possibilities,  and 
he  was  as  eager  as  a  boy  to  tell  someone  about 
it,  hoping  for  an  enthusiastic  response. 

Coming  from  business  a  little  earlier  than 
usual  one  day,  he  found  Peggy  alone  on  the 
living-room  couch,  reading,  and  decided  to 
broach  the  subject  that  had  been  uppermost  in 
his  mind  for  several  days. 

Pulling  up  a  comfortable  chair  beside  the 
couch,  he  asked:  "Peg  o'  my  Heart,  how  would 
you  like  to  take  a  cruise,  too?" 

Peggy  laid  her  book  down.  She  looked  puz- 
zled.   "You  mean,  like  Paul?" 

Her  father  nodded.  "Just  that.  I  mean  with 
Paul.  To  take  a  trip  in  the  warm  blue,  alto- 
gether charming  Mediterranean  Sea;  to  invade 
countries  and  cities  of  which  historians  have 
written  and  poets  sung,  and  which  artists  have 
painted  for  centuries;  to  live  history  and  geog- 
raphy, instead  of  just  reading  about  it." 

"Would  we  go  on  the  same  ship  ?  And  would 
Mother  and  Anne  and  you  go,  too?  Big  P., 
what's  the  why  of  it?" 

"The  why  is  that  I  can  get  away  from  business 
better  now  this  year  than  in  summer,  and  you 
need  a  change  of  air  to  get  back  your  roses  and 
your  'pep.'     Shall  we  go?" 
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Although  Peggy  had  only  been  thrilled  over 
the  cruise  before  because  of  the  fun  of  winning  it, 
now  it  sounded  altogether  enchanting. 

"We  wouldn't  happen  to  see  Vesuvius,  would 
we?" 

"Couldn't  help  it,"  said  her  father.  "It  is  the 
guardian  of  the  port  of  Naples.  Some  of  us 
might  even  climb  up  it." 

"Climb  up  a  volcano!"  Peggy's  words  were 
a  shrill  crescendo.  "Oh,  you  can't  mean  it!  Me 
going  to  climb  Vesuvius!  Me  going  to  do 
that!"  She  was  ungrammatically  enthusiastic 
enough  to  suit  even  an  eager  parent.  "Big  P., 
are  we  all  going?" 

"Go  slow!  I  didn't  say?  so."  Her  father 
patted  the  top  of  her  bobbed  head.  "I  only 
asked  if  the  idea  pleased  you." 

A  faint  flush  of  excitement  crept  into  Peggy's 
cheeks,  as  her  father  noted  with  satisfaction. 

"To  take  a  prize  cruise,  too!  It  is  quite  the 
most  exciting  experience  of  my  life  just  to  hear 
about  the  idea,"  she  said.  "Listen!  Anne  and 
Mother  are  just  coming  in.    Do  they  know?" 

"Not  yet.  This  is  a  great  secret  between  you 
and  me.  I  trust  you  not  to  breathe  one  word 
about  it  yet.    Promise!" 

"Cross  my  heart,  and  crook  my  little  finger!" 
declared  Peggy,  with  proper  solemnity.  "But 
do  hurry  and  tell  them?  because  I  don't  know 
how  long  I  can  keep  the  secret." 

At  that  moment,  a  voice  was  heard  calling 
from  the  hall.    "Peggy!    Father!" 

"Oh,  won't  you  tell  them  now?"  Peggy 
begged.     Her  father  shook  his  head,  and  his 
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finger  was  laid  on  his  lip  with  a  quick  warning  to 
be  silent,  as  Mrs.  Emmons  and  Anne  came  into 
the  room,  the  former  dropping  into  a  chair  as 
if  she  were  exhausted. 

"It  is  certainly  too  much  to  ask  of  any  human 
being  to  take  that  endless  drive  out  to  Aunt 
Mary's,"  she  declared.  "I  don't  see  why  she 
chooses  to  live  at  the  end  of  the  earth." 

"It  isn't,"  corrected  Peggy,  who  at  times  was 
maddeningly  literal.  "There  are  acres  and  acres 
of  earth  beyond  her  house.  I've  seen  them. 
Anyhow,  nobody  wants  to  leave  the  place  they 
have  lived  in  for  fifty  years,  especially  if  they 
are  as  full  of  rheumatism  as  Aunt  Mary  is.  You 
wouldn't  like  to  go  away  from  this  house,  would 
you,  Little  P.,  even  to  take  a " 

She  stopped  so  suddenly  that  her  mother 
looked  at  her  inquiringly.  "Take  a  what?"  she 
asked.  "Of  course,  I  would  leave  it  for  any 
sensible  reason,  and  that's  what  your  aunt  ought 
to  do.  Now,  child,  do  stop  chattering,  and  ring 
for  Walters.  He  ought  to  have  had  tea  ready 
when  we  came  in."  As  she  spoke  she  glanced 
at  Peggy  and  became  conscious  of  her  flushed 
cheeks.  "Come  here,  Peg,"  she  said,  "and  let 
me  feel  of  you.  You  look  feverish  again.  I 
don't  believe  I  could  bear  it  if  you  are  going 
to  have  a  relapse.  You  certainly  look  as  if  you 
had  something." 

"Haven't,"  said  Peggy,  tersely.  "I  get  this 
way  often  just  from  living.  You  know  I  do. 
Don't  worry." 

Having  felt  of  her  cool  hand,  Mrs.  Emmons 
was  reassured.    "Well,  I  am  thankful  for  that," 
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she  said  with  relief ;  then,  turning  to  Anne :  "Do 
you  think  I  ordered  the  right  model,  Anne?"  she 
asked.  "Anne,  do  you  hear  me?  I  am  speaking 
to  you.    You  seem  to  be  deaf  nowadays." 

Anne,  young,  fair,  and  completely  absorbed  in 
a  letter  with  a  masculine  superscription  she  had 
found  awaiting  her,  and  was  avidly  reading, 
finally  looked  up,  and  said  abstractedly: 

"What  did  you  ask,  Mother?  The  right 
model  for  your  suit?  Oh,  absolutely.  It  is  just 
your  style."  Then  back  to  her  letter  she  went, 
eyes,  mind,  and  heart — did  but  anyone  know. 

Here  Peggy,  so  full  of  the  wonderful  secret 
that  her  excitement  had  to  be  transmuted  into 
action,  forgot  her  weakness  and  volunteered: 
"Poor  Little  P.  wanting  toast  and  tea,  and  no- 
body to  get  it  for  her !  I'll  see  about  it  this  very 
minute." 

Around  the  room  she  bustled  like  the  real 
home-maker  she  was  by  nature,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  quite  irreproachable-looking  Wal- 
ters had  placed  a  tea  tray  with  its  dainty 
appointments  before  the  lady  of  the  house,  who 
sipped  tea  and  crunched  toast  with  keen  appre- 
ciation. 

Anne  was  still  too  much  concerned  with  the 
contents  of  her  letter  to  pay  attention  to  what 
the  family  were  saying  or  doing,  mi  til  Peggy 
thrust  a  cup  and  a  plate  before  her  with  a  "Wake 
up!  It's  just  as  thin  and  crisp  as  you  like  it, 
and  there's  only  one  piece  left!" 

Then  she  roused  to  a  lukewarm  degree  of 
interest  in  toast  and  tea ;  but  her  father  had  been 
watching  her  telltale  face  while  she  read  and 
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re-read  her  letter,  thinking  herself  unnoticed, 
and,  as  he  watched,  he  made  up  his  mind  more 
definitely  than  ever.  On  the  cruise  they  would 
go,  and  perhaps  new  scenes  and  friends  would 
drive  Jack  Strong  out  of  the  foreground  of 
Anne's  interest,  where  her  father  did  not  wish 
the  young  man  to  be.  Very  quietly  he  took  a 
folder  out  of  his  pocket  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

''There  is  something  I  want  to  talk  over  with 
you  all,"  he  said.  "When  I  was  in  New  York 
today  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  Tour 
Company  to  see  if  we  could  get  bookings  for  the 
cruise  Paul  is  to  take,  and  I  found  we  could. 
It  will  be  a  wonderful  trip.    Shall  we  go?" 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Emmons  and  Anne  were 
much  surprised.  Mrs.  Emmons  said  there 
was  no  time  to  get  the  house  ready  to  leave ;  and 
Anne  said  firmly:  "I  will  not  go.  I  will  stay 
with  Aunt  Mary.  She  is  always  begging  me  to 
make  her  a  real  long  visit.  America  is  good 
enough  for  me." 

Peggy  wisely  listened  to  them  both  before  she 
spoke.  "I  don't  know  that  anybody  wants  to 
hear  what  I  think,"  she  said,  finally,  "but  this  is 
my  idea:  I  have  heard  Anne  say  lots  of  times 
she  wished  Jack  would  stop  talking  about  his 
trip  around  the  world  when  she  had  never  been  to 
any  of  the  countries  he  raved  about.  I  think  it 
would  be  great  to  be  able  to  talk,  too.  I  am 
sure  the  Byrons  and  the  Nutts  and  all  sorts  of 
interesting  and  rich  people  go,  and  seem  to  think 
it  is  a  fine  thing  to  do.  And  we  would  be  back 
for  Easter  in  New  York,  anyway.  I  say,  let's 
see  something  new,  and  have  our  friends  envy  us 
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because  we  have  such  a  lot  of  new  topics  of  con- 
versation!" 

Neither  Anne  nor  Mrs.  Emmons  showed  that 
the  opinion  of  the  youngest  member  of  the  family 
made  any  difference  in  their  decision,  and  Mr. 
Emmons  finally  said:  "Well,  no  one  seems  to 
like  my  idea,  so  it  is  decided.     We  won't  go." 

"Wait  a  minute,  Fred,"  Mrs  Emmons  inter- 
rupted. "It  is  not  a  long  trip — only  sixty-three 
days.  I  really  am  tired,  and  Peggy  certainly 
does  need  a  change.  Perhaps,  after  all,  we  had 
better " 

"GO!"  Peggy  ran  to  her  mother  and 
smothered  her  in  a  violent  caress  such  as  she  had 
made  use  of  in  younger  days.  "Oh,  you  blessed 
Little  P.  It  will  be  the  Great  Adventure  of  the 
Emmonses ;  you  see  if  it  won't.  Joyful  Jenkins ! 
I'll  go  now  and  tell  Paul " 

"No,  you  won't!"  said  Mr.  Emmons.  "The 
matter  is  not  really  decided  yet,  and  it  is  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  Paul  would  think  you  were 
crazy." 

"I  am,"  said  Peggy,  "with  joy.  We  are  go- 
ing, aren't  we?" 

Mr.  Emmons  looked  at  Mrs.  Emmons,  and 
she  in  turn  waited  for  Anne  to  say  something. 
And  before  they  said  good-night,  the  decision 
had  been  made.  Then  Mr.  Emmons  confessed 
that  he  had  made  the  reservations  that  morning. 
All  there  was  to  do  now  was  to  get  ready  and  go. 

But  the  process  of  getting  ready  was  a  com- 
plicated and  exacting  one,  between  farewell 
parties,  closing  the  house,  buying  suitable  clothes 
for  the  trip,  and  packing;  but  somehow  or  other, 
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everything  was  successfully  accomplished,  and 
the  novelty  of  the  experience  kept  them  all  from 
excessive  fatigue. 

And  at  last  the  day  of  sailing  came. 


CHAPTER  YA 

SAILING  AWAY 

PAUL  DAY  and  his  father  spent  the  night 
before  the  Columbia  was  to  leave  its  dock, 
in  New  York,  and  went  aboard  the  big  liner  two 
hours  before  sailing  time,  as  Mr.  Day  wanted  to 
meet  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  who  were  in  charge  oi, 
the  student  party  with  which  his  son  was  to  be 
associated  for  the  next  two  months.  With  them 
he  found  another  boy  and  two  girls,  all  refined 
and  pleasant,  and  they  greeted  Paul  in  such  a 
friendly  way  that  he  forgot  to  be  homesick,  while 
his  father  was  much  pleased  when  he  saw  the 
party  and  realized  what  a  cultured  man  Dr.  Hall 
was. 

The  Emmons  family  did  not  arrive  at  the  pier 
until  a  half -hour  before  the  steamer  was  to  sail, 
as  there  had  been  a  wild  flurry  of  last  minute 
visitors  when  they  were  closing  the  house.  Then, 
when  they  were  at  last  in  the  car,  ready  to  drive 
to  the  city,  Peggy  had  suddenly  called  out: 
"Stop!  The  cat!  We  forgot  to  put  her  out!" 
Sure  enough,  in  the  general  confusion,  the  family 
cat  had  been  locked  in  the  house,  and  Peggy  had 
to  scramble  out,  catch  pussy,  and  carry  her  over 
to  the  Days,  which  was  to  be  her  home  for  the 
next  eight  weeks. 

So  it  was  late  when  the  family  reached  the 
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pier,  and  they  were  still  a  bit  breathless  and  de- 
cidedly excited.  The  crowd  was  so  great,  surg- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  giant  liner,  that  they  were 
almost  crushed  in  trying  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
gangway. 

There  Maude  Ingersoll  and  George  Byron 
rushed  up  to  them  exclaiming,  "Oh,  here  you  are! 
We  thought  something  had  happened  to  you. 
There  is  a  big  crowd  waiting  for  you  in  here. 
Come  on."  They  led  the  way,  with  great 
difficulty  into  the  dining  saloon,  where  among  the 
tables  with  their  red  felt  between-meals  covers, 
with  the  orchestra  playing  in  the  distance,  pas- 
sengers were  gayly  or  sadly  talking  with  those 
who  were  to  be  left  behind ;  and  where  there  was 
a  merry  group  of  the  Emmons*  friends  waiting 
to  wish  them  Bon  Voyage. 

After  speaking  to  them  all,  Mr.  Emmons  went 
to  see  if  the  luggage  had  been  placed  according 
to  order,  and  Peggy  accompanied  him,  leaving 
Mrs.  Emmons  and  Anne  to  entertain  those  who 
had  come  to  make  their  leave-taking  as  happy 
as  possible.  Anne  was  wearing  orchids,  and 
carrying  a  huge  bunch  of  violets  and  gardenias. 
Both  givers  were  there,  and  she  was  equally 
gracious  to  both,  who  thought  she  had  never 
looked  prettier  than  she  did  in  her  blue  traveling 
suit  with  its  jaunty  cape  effect,  and  the  soft  blue 
hat  crushed  down  over  her  fluffy  golden  hair. 

Soon  Peggy  and  her  father  came  back,  and 
Peggy,  in  her  excitement,  was  her  most  vivacious 
and  sparkling  self,  although  she  was  not  pretty 
like  Anne.  She,  too,  wore  violets,  but  with  a 
bright  red  rose  among  them;  and  her  brown 
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tweed  suit  and  simple  sports  hat  were  absolutely 
suited  to  her  style  and  coloring. 

"Yours  is  a  lovely  room,  Little  P.,"  she  con- 
fided to  her  mother.  "And  ours  is  nice,  too. 
We  have  two  whole  closets,  Anne,  so  we  won't 
scrap  about  that."  Here  everybody  who  hap- 
pened to  be  listening,  laughed. 

"But  about  something  else,  I'll  wager,  Peg!" 
said  Mr.  Byron. 

"Well,  you  should  worry.  You  won't  be  here 
to  see  the  fur  fly,"  declared  Peggy,  with  uncon- 
cern. Then — "And  oh,  Anne,  there  are  stacks 
of  letters  and  telegrams,  and  boxes  and  boxes  of 
flowers  and  presents  for  us  all.  Did  you  ever? 
I  am  not  going  to  open  any  of  mine  until  after 
we  start." 

"Neither  am  I,"  said  Anne.  Then  she  turned 
to  say  "Yes"  to  Jack's  eager  request :  "Won't  you 
please  come  up  on  deck  with  me  for  a  few 
minutes?" 

They  moved  towards  the  door  just  as  Paul 
Day  came  through  it.  "Where's  Peggy?"  he 
asked.  "I  want  her  to  meet  our  party  before 
Father  goes.  They  are  perfectly  fine,  Anne, 
just  corkers,  all  of  them.  Oh,  there  she  is!"  He 
made  a  dash  through  the  crowd  in  the  direction 
of  the  Emmons  group,  but  he  was  too  late.  At 
that  moment  came  the  imperative  "All  ashore 
who  are  going  ashore!"  and  the  big  liner  had  to 
be  cleared  of  all  but  passengers. 

Down  the  gangway  the  crowd  surged,  while 
the  travelers  lined  up  along  the  railing  at  the 
side  of  the  steamer,  and  home  groups  gathered 
on  the  dock  to  see  the  last  of  those  who  were  go- 
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ing.  Some  tears  were  shed,  and  there  was  much 
semblance  of  gayety  to  cover  emotion;  but  the 
Emmonses  had  no  feeling  of  sadness,  for  they 
were  not  leaving  anyone  behind. 

With  Paul  it  was  a  different  matter,  and  he 
bravely  tried  to  smile  while  he  watched  his 
father  standing  on  the  pier  waving  his  big 
handkerchief  and  trying,  too,  to  seem  light- 
hearted  over  the  first  real  parting  from  his  only 
son. 

He  kept  on  waving  and  Paul  kept  on  smiling, 
and  Peggy  wildly  saluted  a  party  of  girls,  all  of 
them  with  bright-colored  kerchiefs  fluttering  in 
the  breeze;  and  at  last  the  Columbia  slipped 
away  from  her  moorings,  and  the  Great  Adven- 
ture had  begun. 

Then  Mr.  Emmons  went  on  deck  to  see  where 
their  steamer  chairs  had  been  placed,  and  to 
watch  the  well-known  landmarks  as  the  big  liner 
passed  down  the  bay,  But  Mrs.  Emmons  and 
the  girls  went  to  their  staterooms  to  examine  the 
alluring  piles  of  mail,  and  packages  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes  waiting  for  them.  Besides  the  many 
letters  for  them  all,  there  were  boxes  of  cut 
flowers,  a  wonderful  tin  trunk  filled  with  every 
kind  of  cake  and  cookie,  another  round  box  of 
dainty  iced  cakes,  five  boxes  of  candy,  and  such 
a  variety  of  fruit  that  Mrs.  Emmons  exclaimed : 
"Mercy,  do  they  suppose  we  are  going  to  be 
starved  on  the  ship?  It  is  a  great  waste  of 
money  to  send  so  much  food  I  think." 

"I  don't,"  said  Peggy,  with  decision.  "Paul 
and  I  can  get  away  with  any  amount,  as  you 
very  well  know,  Little  P."     As  she  spoke  she 
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munched  a  cookie,  and  opened  a  bulky  envelope 
out  of  which  dropped  a  dozen  letters:  "One  to 
be  taken  daily  with  salt  water,  for  severe  attacks 
of  sea-wellness" — from  Maude.  "Oh,  wasn't 
she  great  to  do  it !  I  want  to  open  them  all  right 
away,  but  it  says  one  a  day!  Oh,  Joyful  Jen- 
kins! Here's  one  for  now:  'While  sailing  down, 
the  bay.'    Do  you  want  to  hear  it?" 

There  was  no  reply.  Mrs.  Emmons  had  gone 
back  to  her  own  room,  carrying  her  mail  and 
bundles,  and  Anne  was  absorbed  in  her  own  let- 
ters. So  Peggy  was  obliged  to  enjoy  her  offer- 
ings by  herself;  and  she  read  on  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pile,  then  opened  the  flower  boxes  and  buried 
her  nose  in  the  fragrant  masses  of  bloom.  At 
one  box  she  stopped,  read  the  card  twice,  then 
looked  up  and  pleaded:  "Anne,  please,  just 
listen  for  one  minute.  I  never  had  poetry  writ- 
ten to  me  before.  Listen!"  Anne  suspended 
her  own  reading  while  Peggy  read: 

"Fare  thee  well  on  land  and  sea,  Dear, 
Fare  thee  well  by  night  and  day, 
Smiling  shies  and  gentle  breezes 
There  be  with  thee  all  the  way; 
Fare  thee  well  in  distant  lands,  Dear, 
Joy  be  thine  in  every  place, 
Fare  thee  well  while  homeward  bound,  Dear, 
Till  once  more  I  see  thy  face." 

"Isn't  that  wonderful!"  Peggy's  eyes  were 
shining,  and  her  cheeks  rosy  with  excitement. 

"It's  all  right,"  Anne  conceded.  "Who  is  the 
budding  genius?" 

Peggy  looked  indignant.  "It's  not  fair  to 
make  fun  of  him,"  she  declared.    "He  has  lots 
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more  feeling  in  that  verse  than  your  old  lovers 
have  in  all  their  hand  holdings  1" 

Anne  laughed.  "Don't  get  fussed,"  she 
said.  "It's  a  grand  rhyme.  Who  did  you  say 
wrote  it?'* 

Peggy  was  mollified,  but  firm.  "I  didn't  say. 
You  don't  tell  all  you  know  and  I  don't  either. 
But  I  am  much  intrigued  with  such  a  thing  be- 
ing done  to  me.33 

Anne  had  gone  back  to  her  own  mail.  "Here 
is  a  funny  letter  from  Bab  Merton  about  camel 
riding,"  she  said. 

"Read  it!"  said  Peggy,  who  was  never  irri- 
tated for  long. 

Anne  shook  her  head.  "Wait  till  Mother  and 
Father  can  hear  it,  too." 

Just  then  Mr.  Emmons  came  in,  and  had  to 
be  shown  the  flowers  and  many  other  presents. 
When  he  had  said:  "Wonderful!  Beautiful! 
How  kind!"  a  dozen  times  and  sampled  the 
candy  and  cake,  he  begged:  "Do  leave  them, 
and  come  up  on  deck  now.  We  are  running  into 
a  fog  and  it  may  be  twenty-four  hours  before  it 
is  even  as  clear  as  it  is  now ;  I  want  to  show  you 
the  ship,  too.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  who,  by  the 
way,  are  charming,  are  showing  their  party 
around,  and  I  came  down  to  get  you  and 
Mother." 

So  they  dropped  everything  and  went  up  on 
deck  to  see  all  there  was  to  be  seen  aboard  the 
Columbia,  and  on  the  land  they  were  slowly  pass- 
ing beyond;  and  Peggy  asked  dozens  of  ques- 
tions, for  which  the  others  were  grateful,  not 
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liking  to  show  their  ignorance  of  sea  life  and 
ship  details. 

As  there  were  no  second-class  passengers  on 
the  cruise,  there  were  many  rooms  for  use  as 
lounging  rooms,  card  rooms,  and  for  dancing. 
The  big  library  with  its  blazing  open  fire,  had 
bookcases  filled  with  books,  with  a  very  English 
librarian  to  give  them  out  and  to  sell  stamps. 
Tea  was  always  served — so  a  folder  stated — in 
this  big  library,  or  on  deck,  at  four  o'clock,  and 
there  were  two  concerts  in  the  room  daily. 

When  the  tour  of  inspection  was  finished,  and 
Paul's  party  had  gone  down  to  their  staterooms, 
the  Emmonses  sat  on  deck  for  a  little  while,  al- 
though the  fog  was  driving  in  now,  blotting  out 
even  the  near  shore. 

That  day  and  evening  were  the  dullest  ones 
of  the  whole  cruise,  for  everyone  was  tired;  no 
one  tried  to  get  acquainted,  and  the  fog  was  too 
heavy  for  sitting  out  at  all  after  tea  time. 
The  Emmonses  went  to  dinner  early,  and  found 
that  they  and  the  Hall  party  were  seated  at  the 
table  with  the  assistant  purser,  who  proved  to  be 
a  most  agreeable  person. 

Later,  after  listening  to  a  concert  in  the 
library,   they   went   down  to  their   staterooms. 

"Now  would  be  a  good  time  to  hear  your  camel 
letter,  Anne,"  suggested  Peggy. 

So  Anne  explained  a  joke  made  at  home  one 
day  on  the  subject  of  camels  in  general,  which 
had  made  Bab  Merton  write  as  she  did,  while 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmons  took  what  seats  they 
could  find  in  the  girls'  room,  to  hear  the  letter. 

At  the  top  was  a  rough  sketch  of  a  supposed 
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Anne  on  the  back  of  a  rebellious  camel,  and  the 
caption: — 

"INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  BEGINNERS  ON  HOW  TO 
ENJOY  CAMEL-RIDING." 

"Approach  this  sport  with  an  intrepid  spirit. 

"There  is  nothing  to  worry  about.  Even  if  you  fall  off, 
the  sand  is  soft. 

"Begin  preparations  the  night  before  by  bathing  the 
back,  shoulders,  and  the  locality  where  you  park  yourself, 
with  a  solution  of  witch-hazel  and  alcohol.  You  will  need 
it  afterwards,  but  may  be  too  tired  to  attend  to  it;  so  just 
attend  to  it  before  starting. 

"A  small  spring-cushion  is  a  great  help.  This  you  can 
prepare  as  follows:  Get  one  of  those  old-fashioned  bed- 
springs  which  used  to  be  attached  to  bed-slats.  Or  if  there 
is  a  Morris  chair  in  your  room,  take  a  section  of  the  seat 
cushion  with  the  spring  in  it.  Place  the  spring  between 
pads  made  by  cutting  sections  from  the  down  quilt  on  your 
bed.    Then  attach  the  cushion  to  the  back  of  your  step-ins. 

"You  will  need,  of  course,  a  green-lined  helmet  with  a 
veil  tied  around  it,  and  hanging  down  the  back — not  so 
much  for  looks  as  for  local  color  and  'atmosphere.'  Do  not 
forget  a  pair  of  spectacles  with  dark  glass  lenses.  Hang 
around  your  neck  the  following  useful  articles : 

"Small  phial  of  aromatic  ammonia  and  water  in  good 
strong  doses ;  Piercing  whistle,  which  will  call  assistance  if 
your  camel  starts  to  run  away;  Small  tube  of  cold  cream 
which  you  will  apply  frequently  to  your  nose,  and  other  ex- 
posed parts  of  your  face;  Fine-tooth  comb!  (They  say  if 
you  scratch  a  camel  gently  on  its  back  the  beast  will  be 
like  a  lamb.)     Have  the  fine-tooth  comb  handy  at  all  times. 

"Package  of  matches — but  you  know  that!  Nobody  is 
so  popular  with  the  gentlemen,  on  any  excursion,  as  the 
lady  who  always  happens  to  have  a  match  when  nobody 
else  seems  to  have  any. 

"Chewing-gum  is  always  helpful  when  camel-riding.  It 
keeps  your  tongue  from  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  your  mouth, 
and  also  lends  you  an  air  of  sang-froid  and  accustomed- 
ness  to  the  sport. 

"Also,  wear  your  best  and  prettiest  shoes.     They  will 
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show!  If  you  have  a  pair  of  pink  silk  knickers  trimmed 
with  Irish  lace  and  little  mauve  roses,  wear  them  too. 
They  may  show — all  depending  on  the  way  you  ride  the 
camel. 

"Do  not  attempt  to  get  off  until  the  camel  lies  down. 
Before  starting,  sneak  up  and  put  a  lasso-loop  of  fine  but 
strong  cord  around  the  camel's  left  front  leg.  Attach  this 
cord  to  your  left  wrist.  When  you  want  to  get  off,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  pull  the  cord  gently  and  the  camel  will 
just  naturally  lie  down,  bending  its  front  legs  first,  as  they 
always  do.  It  is  advised  that  you  practise  beforehand 
with  the  motions  a  camel  makes  lying  down.  Place  your 
trunk  across  your  suit-case,  in  your  room,  like  a  see-saw; 
sit  on  the  trunk,  and  impel  it  violently  forward  and  back- 
ward, keeping  your  seat  negligently  all  the  time.  This 
will  familiarize  you  with  the  motion. 

"Do  not  be  coquettish  with  your  camel  driver.  You  can't 
trust  those  Arabs.  And  they  have  such  ardent  natures, 
they  fall  in  love  with  the  most  disconcerting  rapidity. 
Don't  smile  at  him;  keep  your  smiles  for  the  camel.  And 
remember,  a  camel  has  an  extremely  retaliating  nature. 
She  holds  a  grudge,  and  gets  even  with  anybody  who  hurts 
her.  Don't  hurt  her  feelings  in  any  way.  This  is  very 
important.  Don't  even  have  buttons  on  your  sports  skirt. 
They  might  cause  her  discomfort.  If  she  turns  her  head 
around  and  shows  her  teeth  at  your  ankles,  give  her  a 
sniff  of  the  aromatic  ammonia,  then  pull  the  cord  and  GET 
OFF  QUICK! 

"Provide  yourself  with  several  books  and  magazines  to 
pass  the  time  for  the  next  few  days  after  the  camel  ride, 
while  you  are  taking  an  unavoidable  rest  in  bed.  But  do 
not  let  this  discourage  you  about  the  trip.  Riding  a  camel 
is  worth  paying  for — an  experience  of  a  life-time.  It  is 
said  that  the  person  who  has  had  a  ride  on  a  camel  never 
has  hiccoughs  again. 

"Last  and  most  important:  If  you  see  a  fellow  in 
white  on  a  black  stallion,  don't  take  it  for  granted  he  may 
be  the  hotel  chef  or  the  attendant  at  the  Turkish  bath  out 
for  a  little  exercise.  HE  MAY  BE  A  SHEIK!  Pull  your 
helmet  over  your  eyes,  cover  up  your  ankles,  and  ride 
straight  along." 
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They  were  in  shrieks  of  laughter  at  the  end  of 
the  letter,  and  Mr.  Emmons  said:  "That  is 
clever  enough  to  be  published.  I  didn't  know 
Bab  had  it  in  her!" 

Peggy  drew  a  long  breath.  "Oh,  I  hope  it  is 
like  that,"  she  said.  "I  mean  Egypt  and  camels. 
How  can  we  ever  wait  to  find  out?" 

Mrs.  Emmons  had  laughed,  but  not  very 
heartily;  and  now,  looking  at  her  closely,  Anne 
asked:  "What  is  the  matter,  Mother?  You  are 
not  seasick  are  you?" 

A  few  minutes  later,  having  acknowledged  the 
truth,  she  was  in  bed,  and  had  taken  a  Mother 
Sill  tablet.  Anne  was  the  next  victim,  to  her  ab- 
ject disgust.  Neither  of  them  was  able  to  get 
up  the  next  morning,  but  by  noon  Anne  felt  well 
enough  to  go  on  deck  and  have  her  meals  served 
there  in  the  fresh  sea  air.  Later  Mrs.  Emmons, 
looking  rather  pale,  for  she  had  been  much  sicker 
than  Anne,  took  the  other  steamer  chair  and  lay 
wrapped  in  two  rugs,  gradually  coming  back  to 
life  and  interest  in  her  surroundings. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Emmons,  in  the  smoking 
room,  and  Peggy,  who  had  annexed  herself  to 
the  Hall  party,  were  making  friends,  and  now 
and  then  they  would  join  the  languid  convales- 
cents and  tell  them  bits  of  news  they  had  picked 
up.  At  broth  and  biscuit  time  on  Monday 
Peggy  announced:  "There  is  to  be  dancing 
every  night,  and  always  before  we  land  any- 
where, Prof.  Andrews  is  going  to  give  an  illus- 
trated lecture  in  the  dining  room,  about  the  place 
we  are  about  to  see.  Dr.  Hall  says  that  is  one  of 
the  best  features  of  the  trip." 
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She  looked  up  with  a  smile  and  "Helloa, 
Paul,"  as  that  already  much  sunburned  young 
man  came  up  to  the  group  and  inquired  for  the 
health  of  the  party. 

Mrs.  Emmons  declared  she  was  better,  and 
Anne  said  impatiently:  "I'm  all  right.  Just 
lying  here  because  I  like  to  rest."  Then,  "By  the 
way,  Paul,  do  you  know  who  the  tall  young  man 
is  who  wears  a  tweed  sports  suit,  and  carries  a 
glass  slung  over  his  shoulder  ?  He  walks  up  and 
down  all  the  time." 

Here  Peggy  interrupted:  "I  do!  That  girl 
from  St.  Louis,  Miss  Carson,  introduced  me  to 
him.  He  is  Dr.  Cleveland,  from  the  West  some- 
where. He  is  awfully  nice.  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell 
you — he  asked  all  about  you,  and  seemed  quite 
intrigued  to  find  that  you  were  my  sister." 

Anne  showed  mild  interest.  "He  is  years 
older  than  you,"  she  said. 

"And  what  is  that  to  me?"  asked  Peggy. 

Paul  interrupted  the  conversation  with  an  item 
of  news:  "There  is  going  to  be  a  Lincoln's 
Birthday  dance  tonight;  they  couldn't  celebrate 
yesterday,  being  Sunday,  so  it  is  tonight." 

Anne  showed  a  trifle  more  vigor,  and  suddenly 
sat  up  as  straight  as  if  she  had  never  known  what 
the  rolling  of  the  boat  could  do  to  one.  The 
young  man  in  the  tweed  suit  was  walking  the 
deck — was  coming  nearer. 

"May  I?"  Peggy  asked,  and  Anne  nodded. 

The  young  man  slowed  up  perceptibly  as  he 
came  near  the  group,  and  Peggy  smiled  her 
prettiest.  "You  seem  to  like  motion,"  she  said. 
"We  sit  still  and  let  things  come  to  us.     Dr. 
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Cleveland,  this  is  my  sister,  Miss  Emmons, — I 
am  just  Peggy.    Mother,  this  is  Dr.  Cleveland." 

The  yoimg  man,  having  acknowledged  the  in- 
troduction, was  in  no  hurry  to  move  on.  He 
chatted  for  a  moment,  then  suggested  the 
marvelous  curative  power  of  the  sun  on  the 
upper  deck. — Would  Aime  try  the  cure?  And 
Anne,  a  faint  flush  of  health  tingeing  her  cheeks, 
went  with  him. 

Peggy  looked  after  them  with  an  expression  of 
amusement.  "I  believe  he  just  talked  to  me  to 
get  introduced  to  her,"  she  confided  in  Paul  and 
her  mother.  "It  certainly  is  funny  what  she  does 
to  men!  Oh!  There  comes  Father.  He  will 
stay  with  you,  Mother  dear.  Paul  and  I  want 
to  play  shuffle-board."  And  off  they  went  to- 
gether, while  Mr.  Emmons  settled  down  in  the 
chair  beside  his  wife,  to  read  one  of  the  many 
books  which  had  been  sent  to  them  for  deck 
diversion. 

Owing  doubtless  to  the  sun  cure,  Anne  was 
able  to  dance  that  evening,  and  seemed  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  her  misery.  She  looked  ex- 
tremely pretty  in  a  gown  of  glittering  silver, 
with  one  rose,  the  only  flower  of  her  many,  still 
fresh,  at  her  belt ;  and  the  young  M.D.  was  quite 
perturbed  that  he  was  not  the  only  one  who 
wanted  to  dance  with  her.  His  most  dangerous 
rival,  however,  was  the  Chief  Officer,  an  extraor- 
dinarily handsome  fellow,  who  did  not  dance,  but 
was  ready  to  take  Anne  out  to  the  deck,  when- 
ever possible,  and  showed  an  inclination  to  force 
rivals  out  of  the  running. 
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The  younger  set,  with  whom  Dr.  Hall's 
boys  and  girls  had  become  good  friends,  had  a 
gay  evening,  and  Peggy  was  kept  busy,  for 
she  was  an  unusually  good  dancer,  and  the  boys 
were  immensely  amused  at  her  ''come-backs"  in 
the  line  of  repartee.  The  music  was  excellent, 
and  the  room  pretty,  with  its  decorations  of 
flags,  and  the  big  picture  of  Lincoln  framed  in 
bimting.  It  was  really  cold  outside,  which  was 
the  reason  for  the  indoor  festivity.  But  all  the 
later  dances  were  on  deck. 

By  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  all  the  invalids  had 
recovered,  and  when  the  Emmonses  went  to  din- 
ner, the  dining  saloon  was  full  of  gayly  dressed, 
happy  people.  It  was  Valentine's  Day,  and  the 
room  was  festooned  with  garlands  of  red  and 
gilt,  while  in  the  center  of  each  table  lay  a  big 
red  heart  and  gilt  dart,  with  a  pile  of  balloons. 
At  once  everybody  began  to  blow  up  the  balloons 
and  send  them  flitting  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, making  a  lively  scene. 

The  only  persons  who  did  not  appreciate  the 
fun  were  the  stewards,  who  vainly  tried  to  serve 
plates  of  soup  or  other  eatables  without  having 
a  fat  balloon  plump  down  on  them,  and,  in  the 
case  of  soup,  spatter  it  on  all  sides.  From  table 
to  table,  the  red,  green,  and  yellow  balls  floated, 
alighting  where  they  would;  and  passengers 
who  had  not  spoken  to  fellow  travelers  before 
unbent,  and  began  to  be  friendly. 

At  the  table  next  to  the  Emmonses  sat  a 
dainty,  charming  girl  of  Peggy's  age,  to  whom 
Peggy  had  longed  to  speak.    Now,  with  a  smile 
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at  her,  she  sent  a  balloon  floating  her  way,  and 
the  girl  smiled  back  and  blew  one  to  Peggy,  who 
caught  it  deftly;  and  with  that  slight  cause  for 
conversation,  the  friendship  between  Marian 
Hedges  and  Peggy  began,  that  was  destined  to 
last  for  long,  happy  years. 

From  that  night  there  was  far  less  formality 
among  the  tourists.  Mrs.  Emmons  made  sev- 
eral pleasant  acquaintances,  and  saw  a  good  deal 
of  Mrs.  Hall,  as  was  natural,  with  Paul  as  a 
bond  between  them;  but  she  preferred  to  spend 
her  time  with  Mr.  Emmons,  when  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  sit  in  his  chair,  which  was  not  often, 
for  he  liked  to  watch  the  young  set  play  tennis 
or  shuffle-board,  or  walk  the  deck. 

Arid  there  was  no  small  amount  of  bridge 
playing  both  in  the  smoking  room  and  in  the 
lounge  at  the  stern  of  the  ship,  where  tea  was 
served  in  the  open  air.  And  for  the  younger  set 
there  was  dancing,  of  course,  on  deck  or  in  the 
ballroom;  also  concerts  every  evening  when 
there  was  not  a  lecture;  and  so  "cruisers,"  as  the 
travelers  called  themselves,  were  kept  occupied 
and  happy  while  the  days  in  mid-ocean  passed. 

All  too  soon  for  some  of  the  young  people, 
there  began  to  be  talk  of  "land"  in  a  few  days. 
Nearer  and  nearer  the  big  liner  came  to  it — only 
two  days  more  of  great  waves,  and  the  surge  and 
swell  of  the  ocean,  which  Peggy  and  Paul  loved 
to  watch  from  the  bow  of  the  ship,  seeing  it  "poke 
its  nose  down  under  the  water  and  splash  it  up," 
as  Peggy  expressed  it,  when  the  prow  cut  through 
the  water  and  threw  up  spray  like  a  veil  of  iri- 
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descent  sheen.  Only  two  days  more  of  the  ocean 
voyage,  then  sightseeing  would  begin — then 
only  one — and  then  came  the  evening  before  they 
were  to  anchor  off  the  island  of  Madeira. 

There  was  an  air  of  excitement  and  prepara- 
tion visible  among  both  crew  and  passengers. 
At  noon  there  was  a  card  on  every  plate  an- 
nouncing a  lecture  that  evening  by  Prof.  An- 
drews, illustrated  by  colored  slides.  There  was 
to  be  a  deck  dance,  too;  and  the  younger  crowd 
were  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  which  was 
best  to  do,  educate  their  minds,  or  exercise  their 
feet.  Peggy,  Paul,  and  Marian  Hedges  chose 
the  lecture,  but  Anne  wavered  until  after  din- 
ner. Then,  to  Peggy's  disgust,  she  let  the  young 
doctor  carry  her  away  for  an  evening  of  jazzing 
— mostly  with  him. 

"She's  a  nut,"  Peggy  confided  to  Paul,  with 
more  candor  than  politeness.  "Just  the  way  she 
was  about  college.  One  can  dance  all  one's  life 
in  America;  but,  I  ask  you,  how  many  lectures 
on  Madeira  can  you  hear  right  at  its  very  door? 
I  can't  see  it." 

Paul  agreed  with  her  on  general  principles, 
but  mildly  suggested  one  turn  on  deck  after  the 
lecture  was  over,  if  it  was  not  too  late. 

But  Peggy  was  firm.  "I  want  to  get  up  at 
crack  of  dawn,  and  see  all  there  is  to  see.  Me  for 
bed  early."  And  knowing  that  hers  was  the 
sensible  point  of  view,  Paul  followed  her  ex- 
ample. Two  hours  later,  while  the  dancing 
was  still  going  on,  the  Columbia  came  to  anchor 
in  the  open  roadstead  off  the  island  of  Madeira. 


CHAPTER  VI 

LOVELY  MADEIRA 

IN"  the  early  hours  of  a  day  to  the  importance 
of  which  she  had  not  yet  roused,  Anne 
wakened.  The  lights  were  on  in  the  stateroom; 
there  was  a  sound  of  many  feet  tramping 
down  the  corridor  outside  the  door,  and  the  feel- 
ing that  someone  was  stirring  about  in  the  room. 
Anne  drowsily  opened  her  eyes.  Peggy  was 
standing  before  the  mirror,  jamming  her  soft  hat 
on  at  an  appropriate  angle.  She  wore  her  tweed 
suit,  and  looked  as  if  she  had  been  up  and  in 
vigorous  action  for  hours.  She  turned  as  Anne 
moved. 

"Oh,  you're  awake,  are  you?  I  should  say  it 
was  about  time!"  she  commented.  Then,  ecstat- 
ically: "Oh,  Anne,  we're  abroad!  I've  been  on 
deck,  and  you  never  saw  anything  so  wonderful 
in  all  your  life!  They  just  dive  in,  and  come  out 
with  it  between  their  teeth — the  little  naked  boys 
— and  it  used  to  be  a  volcano,  Dr.  Hall  says, 
— I  mean  the  island,  and  it  is  as  blue  as  Marian's 
eyes,  the  water  is,  and  they  are  all  out  but 
you,  every  last  one.  Oh,  do,  please  get  up! 
Anne,  you're  not  going  to  sleep  again?  It  is 
half-past  seven  now,  and  we  want  to  take  the 
eight-thirty  tender.  Anne,  Do  Get  Up!"  She 
was  so  peremptory  that  the  command  would 
have  roused  anyone  but  an  elder  sister. 

65 
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Anne  had  an  almost  overpowering  inclination 
to  turn  over  again  for  one  more  nap,  her  sleepi- 
ness being  the  result  of  last  night's  deck  dance. 
Of  course,  she  wasn't  going  to  do  it,  for  she  was 
awake  enough  now  to  realize  that  they  were  mak- 
ing the  first  stop  of  the  cruise,  and  soon  would 
be  going  ashore  to  see  the  quaint  island  of 
Madeira,  with  its  bullock  carts  and  mountain 
sledges.  She  was  going  to  hurry,  of  course,  but 
it  would  never  do  to  let  Peggy  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  it  yet;  so  she  just  said  lazily: 
"Oh,  there's  no  such  hurry!"  and  as  she  turned 
to  the  wall,  touched  the  switch  button  that 
snapped  off  the  lights. 

Peggy  was  thus  left  in  total  eclipse,  which 
might  have  been  annoying  if  this  had  not  been 
an  old  trick  of  the  sisters  when  rooming  together. 
She  simply  felt  her  way  over  to  the  push  button, 
switched  the  lights  on  again,  took  a  last  look  at 
herself  in  the  glass,  and  with  the  casual  remark : 
"I  should  worry — but  I  certainly  never  heard  of 
anybody  coming  to  Europe  to  sleep  before !"  left 
the  stateroom. 

Alone,  Anne  jumped  up  and  hurriedly  dressed 
for  the  day's  adventuring.  Not  many  minutes 
later,  when  she  went  out  into  the  sunlit  passage- 
way, she  gave  a  cry  of  delight.  An  open  port- 
hole framed  the  loveliest  picture  imaginable. 
Deep  blue  water  reflecting  the  blue  of  an  un- 
clouded sky  lay  before  her — and  land! 

Anne  ran  up  to  the  dining  saloon,  where  a  few 
belated  cruisers  were  hurrying  to  finish  break- 
fast, but  the  majority  had  gone  on  deck,  or  were 
waiting  in  line  to  take  the  tender.    As  she  was 
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leaving  the  room,  young  Mrs.  Davis  stopped  be- 
side her.  "Hello!"  she  greeted.  "Glad  you  are 
late,  too.  A  cruiser's  life  is  too  gay  for  me! 
Isn't  it  the  most  wonderful  day  for  sightseeing? 
Your  small  sister  is  so  excited  I  don't  know  how 
she  will  ever  get  calmed  down."  Then  she  leaned 
down  to  whisper:  "I  met  him  on  the  promenade 
deck  when  I  was  coming  down.  He  asked  if 
you  were  too  tired  after  last  night.  Be  careful, 
my  dear;  he  is  a  sensitive  plant!  See  you  later," 
and  she,  too,  passed  on. 

Anne  had  decided  to  take  a  second  cup  of 
coffee,  when  her  father  appeared,  and  she 
changed  her  mind. 

"Be  as  quick  as  possible,  dear;  people  are 
crowding  down  to  get  the  early  tenders.  We  can 
take  the  next  one  if  you  come  soon.  But  come 
up  on  deck  for  just  one  glimpse  of  the  little 
Portuguese  boys  diving  for  coins.  It's  a  great 
sight." 

Anne  left  her  coffee  and  followed  her  father 
up  to  the  almost  deserted  deck,  where,  leaning 
over  the  railing,  they  could  see  a  swarm  of  small 
bobbing  boats,  and  in  them  eager  dark-eyed, 
naked  natives,  some  holding  up  flowers  for  sale, 
others  waiting  to  dive  for  coins. 

"Throw  one,"  Anne  begged;  and  Mr.  Em- 
mons motioned  to  a  slender  bronzed  youth  who 
stood  poised,  ready  for  his  next  customer. 

A  second  later  there  was  a  splash,  as  his  body 
cut  through  the  clear  water;  and  a  murmur  of 
admiration  rose  from  the  small  group  who  were 
watching  him,  as  up  he  came,  shaking  the  water 
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from  his  hair  and  eyes,  the  coin  between  his  teeth, 
smiling  graciously  at  the  faces  above  him. 

Anne  was  interested,  but  her  eyes  quickly  left 
the  chattering  beggars  and  divers  in  the  boats, 
and  turned  to  the  lovely  island  off  which  the 
Columbia  was  lying. 

Around  the  big  ship  the  transparent  water  of 
the  harbor  lay  in  blue  tranquillity,  scarcely  a 
ripple  disturbing  its  crystal-clear  depths.  And 
as  sea  met  shore,  blue  melted  into  brown  of 
island  rocks  and  vivid  green  of  wooded  hills, 
reaching  down  an  arm  to  the  water's  edge.  Tier 
on  tier,  peak  above  peak  of  rock  and  woodland, 
the  island  rose  out  of  the  water  to  the  height  of 
six  thousand  feet  at  one  place,  impressive  moun- 
tains forming  a  background  of  dark  foliage 
against  which  the  lighter  foreground  with  its 
splashes  of  colorful  flowers  made  a  ravishing 
combination.  Anne  stood  feasting  on  the  view 
until  her  father's  voice  roused  her. 

"Isn't  it  the  most  wonderful  jewel  of  the  sea 
that  one  could  imagine?  Now  we  simply  must 
go." 

At  that  moment  Peggy  appeared  at  the  door. 
"Do  come  on,"  she  urged.  "Another  boat  load 
has  gone,  and  Mother  is  getting  dreadfully 
fidgety.  We  can  easily  make  the  next  tender. 
There  was  an  awful  crowd  on  the  last  one," — 
and  she  disappeared,  Anne  and  her  father  fol- 
lowing at  a  slower  gait. 

Tourists  are  notably  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  who  are  hours  ahead  of  time  for  every 
event,  making  everyone  uncomfortable  by  the 
habit,  and  those  who  rush  to  catch  boats  and 
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trains  at  the  last  moment  with  the  same  result. 
Mrs.  Emmons  belonged  to  the  former  class,  and 
having  eaten  her  breakfast  as  soon  as  the  dining 
saloon  was  open,  and  having  been  on  deck  and 
watched  the  boys  dive  as  long  as  it  interested  her, 
she  was  now  waiting,  in  hat,  gloves,  and  coat, — 
bag  in  hand,  ready  to  begin  exploration  of  a  new 
land.  As  she  waited,  she  confided  in  Mrs.  Hall: 
"We  are  always  the  last  to  go  anywhere,  so  we 
never  get  the  best  seats,  or  the  hottest  food.    If 

it  wasn't  for  the  others,  I  could  always  be " 

She  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence  at 
sight  of  her  family  beckoning  her  to  go  with 
them. 

They  took  their  places  in  the  long  line  which 
had  formed  on  deck  D,  ready  to  go  aboard  the 
next  tender,  and  slowly  moved  towards  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  ship  from  which  they  were  to  be 
taken  off.  Anne  and  Mr.  Emmons  were  ahead, 
and  held  seats  on  the  small  boat  which  had  only 
room  for  half  of  the  passengers  who  were  crowd- 
ing aboard. 

When  it  came  Mrs.  Emmons'  turn  to  descend 
the  ladder  to  the  tender,  she  drew  back  in  horror. 

"I  can't  do  it !"  she  cried.  "It  would  make  me 
too  dizzy;  and  my  weak  ankle  would  turn  on 
those  tippy  steps.    I  will  go  back." 

"No,  you  won't,"  declared  Peggy.  "Not  if  I 
have  to  carry  you  myself!"  Then,  with  a  com- 
pelling smile  at  a  junior  officer  standing  by  the 
gangway:  "Lieutenant  Perry  will  help  you,  I 
know."  Peggy's  smiles  usually  accomplished 
their  end,  and  before  her  mother  knew  what  was 
happening  she  was  gripped   fore   and  aft  by 
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strong  hands  and  propelled  forward,  while  she 
clung  to  the  rope  railing  and  gave  little  moans 
of  protest.  But,  with  a  final  jump,  she  was 
landed  in  the  tender,  panting  and  protesting: 
"I  never  can  get  out  again  tonight,  never  V 

"Forget  it!"  commanded  Peggy,  gleefully. 
"You're  in  now.  Stay  in  and  enjoy  it."  And 
Mrs.  Emmons  obeyed. 

A  moment  later  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  tender 
blew,  and  the  small  craft  was  cutting  its  way 
across  the  clear  blue  waters  lapping  the  shore 
of  Madeira.  The  early  morning  air  was  almost 
cold,  and  Mrs.  Emmons  shivered  and  went  into 
the  small  cabin  of  the  boat,  where  she  sat  in  com- 
fort until  the  jetty  at  Funchal  was  reached. 

Getting  on  the  tender  had  been  mere  child's 
play  compared  with  getting  off,  for  even  after  it 
had  been  drawn  up  alongside  the  stone  steps  of 
the  jetty  and  was  being  held  as  close  to  them  as 
possible,  the  small  boat  bobbed  far  up  and  deep 
down  with  every  lapping  wave.  One  had  to  be 
ready,  foot  in  air,  to  make  a  quick  plunge  to  the 
bottom  step  on  an  up-wave,  or  be  marked  for 
disaster;  and  how  the  landing  of  Mrs.  Emmons 
and  several  very  stout  cruisers  was  accom- 
plished, no  one  ever  knew;  they  only  sighed  with 
relief  when  it  was  achieved.  Peggy  sprang 
ashore  with  the  agility  of  a  mountain  goat,  and 
at  once  gave  her  opinion  of  tenders  and  jetties 
to  a  grizzled,  weather-beaten  man,  whose  bare 
feet  clung  like  barnacles  to  the  rocks  while  he 
held  the  tender  near  the  steps. 

"He  must  be  deaf,"  Peggy  said  impatiently  to 
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Anne,  as  she  swung  lightly  over  the  side  of  the 
bobbing  craft.    "He  doesn't  even  listen!" 

Anne  gave  her  a  scornful  look.  "Crazy!  We 
are  in  Europe  now,  not  America.  How  do  you 
expect  him  to  understand  English?  Wait  till 
somebody  talks  Portuguese  to  you!" 

"Oh,"  said  Peggy,  "I  forgot!"  Then,  with  a 
relieved  expression:  "There,  they've  got  Mother 
over,  thank  goodness!  Now,  come  on,  let's  catch 
up  with  the  crowd." 

Up  the  stone  steps  to  the  broad,  clean  pier  the 
girls  climbed,  both  feeling  such  a  thrill  as  they 
had  never  before  experienced.  They  were  sight- 
seers in  a  new  land!  Suddenly,  just  beyond  the 
pier,  Anne  stopped  with  a  sharp  cry. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Peggy,  stopping 
too. 

"My  heel!  It  is  caught  between  these  horrid 
little  slippery  round  cobblestones!" 

"Take  your  shoe  off,"  suggested  practical 
Peggy;  but  she  could  not  resist  the  chance  for  a 
sisterly  reproof.  "It  would  have  served  you 
right  to  sprain  your  ankle,  wearing  those  foolish 
Baby  Louis  heels  when  Dr.  Hall  told  us  to 
wear  flat  ones  because  of  the  pavements." 

Anne  made  no  retort.  She  was  busy  removing 
her  foot  from  the  pump  whose  heel  was  tightly 
wedged  between  two  of  the  small  round  shiny 
cobbles,  for  which  Madeira  is  noted.  Just  then 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmons  came  up,  and  of  course 
asked  what  the  trouble  was.  By  that  time  the 
offending  pump  had  been  pulled  from  the  place 
where  it  was  caught,  and  the  party  could  go  on, 
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Mr.  Emmons  examining  the  cobbles  with  in- 
terest. 

"These  stones  are  just  like  hob-nails,"  he  said. 
"I  suppose  they  are  used  because  the  sledges  can 
run  over  them  easily." 

Anne  sniffed,  and  made  no  reply  for  she  was 
having  a  good  deal  of  discomfort  as  she  picked 
her  way  over  the  slippery  stone  knobs,  and 
privately  wished  she  had  followed  Dr.  Hall's 
advice. 

Mrs.  Emmons  was  now  at  peace  with  the 
world,  and  eagerly  looking  around  her.  "Really, 
Fred,  it  is  the  most  spotless  place  I  ever  saw," 
she  exclaimed.  "I  wish  some  of  our  street  com- 
missioners could  be  sent  over  here  to  learn  the 
system.  And  oh,  girls,  do  look  at  that  vine  on 
the  wall  in  front  of  you!" 

Just  then  they  reached  the  group  of  tourists 
waiting  at  the  end  of  the  pier  to  take  bullock 
carts  to  the  Funicular  Railroad  Station.  Paul 
ran  over  and  begged  to  have  Peggy  join  their 
party,  but  Mrs.  Emmons  was  firm.  "There  are 
just  the  right  number  of  us  to  fill  a  carro"  she 
said.  "If  she  goes  with  you,  we  shall  have  to 
take  a  stranger  with  us.  We  will  see  you  at 
lunch  time,  won't  we?" 

"We  are  to  have  it  at  a  restaurant  on  top  of 
the  clouds,"  added  Peggy. 

"So  are  we,"  said  Paul.  "All  right;  see  you 
later,"  and  he  hurried  off  at  a  sign  from  Dr.  Hall 
that  their  conveyance  was  ready. 

The  Emmonses  got  into  one  of  the  line  of 
quaint  bullock  carts  or  carros  waiting  to  be  filled 
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with  sightseers,  and  Peggy  exclaimed  with  rap- 
ture: 

"It's  just  like  the  pictures!  Look  at  the 
funny  red  curtain  around  the  top,  and  the  run- 
ners, just  like  a  sleigh!  No  wonder  the  pave- 
ments have  to  be  slippery;  and  do  look  at  the 
garlands  of  flowers  around  the  necks  of  the 
great  fat  oxen!  Oh!  Isn't  it  wonderful  to  be 
traveling!" 

The  long  line  of  carts  was  ready  to  start,  and 
with  a  strange  guttural  grunt,  the  Emmons' 
black-eyed  driver  prodded  his  beasts  into  motion, 
running  by  their  side  as  the  carro  slipped  over 
the  cobbles.  They  were  going  forward  at  a  good 
pace  when  the  oxen  suddenly  came  to  a  halt, 
and  the  driver,  saying  many  things  noisily 
and  volubly,  none  of  which  the  Emmonses  could 
understand,  threw  down  two  pieces  of  sacking, 
black  with  grease,  over  which  the  sledge  ran,  oil 
fairly  oozing  out  on  both  sides. 

"So  that's  the  way  they  grease  the  runners," 
said  Mr.  Emmons,  as  he  watched  the  process 
with  keen  interest. 

But  Anne  looked  bored.  "Why  don't  they 
oil  the  whole  street  at  once?"  she  said.  "It 
would  certainly  be  quicker." 

Her  father  smiled.  "Yes,  and  a  thousand 
times  more  expensive.  We  are  in  the  Old 
World  now,  where  they  count  coins,  not  time." 

Here  Mrs.  Emmons  caught  his  arm.  "Oh,  see 
that  marvelous  bougainvillea  vine;  it  is  much 
finer  than  the  California  ones.  I  simply  must 
get  some  seeds  to  take  home!" 
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"And  look  at  the  darling  house  with  the  red 
roof,"  cried  Peggy;  "and  see,  see,  there's  a  real 
parrot  sitting  on  the  corner  of  the  roof!  Father, 
do  you  see  it?" 

Mr.  Emmons  did  see  it  and  many  other 
beauties  which  Nature  had  scattered  with  such 
a  lavish  hand  over  the  lovely  island,  where  many 
a  weary  soul  and  sick  body  has  found  rest  and 
healing,  as  on  went  the  procession  of  cruisers 
and  bullock  carts  to  the  Pombal  Station,  where 
the  Funicular  was  to  carry  them  up  to  the  res- 
taurant. 

In  the  two-car  train  they  climbed  the  moun- 
tain, up  and  up,  and  more  than  one  passenger's 
lips  grew  blue,  and  some  felt  dizzy,  from  the 
altitude.  And  all  the  way  up  native  children 
jumped  on  and  off  the  steps  of  the  moving  train 
and  threw  big  bouquets  to  the  tourists,  who  in 
turn  tossed  out  small  coins  in  payment  for  the 
brilliant  flowers. 

A  curly-haired,  laughing  little  girl  jumped 
on  beside  Peggy,  and  so  aimed  a  beautiful 
bunch  of  calla  lilies  and  gardenias  that  they 
dropped  into  Peggy's  lap.  She  smelled  of 
them  and  smiled  down  at  the  merry  little  Portu- 
guese maiden  as  she  threw  her  out  coins.  Anne 
caught  a  huge  bouquet  of  lilies  and  roses,  and 
her  mother  had  a  bunch  of  her  favorite  bougain- 
villea. 

"We  look  just  like  a  bridal  party,  don't  we?" 
beamed  Peggy.  "If  there  are  flowers  like  this 
all  the  way,  then  me  for  the  Mediterranean!" 

The  train  had  stopped.  They  were  three 
thousand  feet  up  in  the  air.    Slowly  they  climbed 
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the  winding  steps  leading  to  the  Terreiro  Da 
Lucta  restaurant  perched  up  among  the  clouds, 
and  came  out  on  a  broad  esplanade,  where  they 
stood  looking  down  below  the  fleecy,  floating 
clouds  into  the  shaded  green  of  ravines  and  wood- 
lands. 

When  they  had  filled  their  eyes  with  the 
beauty  of  the  spot,  they  followed  the  crowd  to  a 
wing  of  the  building  where  there  was  a  counter, 
with  a  spotless,  obsequious  clerk  behind  it,  and 
such  an  array  of  bottles  on  shelves  as  Peggy  had 
never  seen.  At  her  father's  order,  small  glasses 
of  red  wine  were  handed  across  the  counter. 

"Me,  too?"  Peggy  showed  astonishment,  for 
wine  was  never  allowed  at  home. 

"Just  a  sip,"  said  her  father.  "Everybody 
must  taste  Madeira  at  Madeira." 

Peggy  drank  hers,  but  she  made  a  wry  face 
and  said:  "Eats  for  me,  thanks  just  the  samel" 

Inside,  the  restaurant  was  the  coolest,  most 
restful  looking  place  one  could  imagine.  Its 
walls  were  pale  green,  its  woodwork  white,  and 
on  every  side  one  looked  out  from  long  windows, 
while  yellow  flowers  of  spring  bloomed  on  all  the 
tables. 

"There's  just  one  thing  more  I  ask  of  Ma- 
deira, and  then  I  will  die  in  peace,"  said  Peggy, 
as  they  chose  a  table  and  waited  to  be  served. 

"What?"  asked  Mr.  Emmons.  "There  are 
several  more  gifts  of  the  gods  I  would  appreci- 
ate, especially  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  villas 
tucked  away  behind  the  walls." 

"Well,  if  you  ask  me,  it's  the  ex-Emperor 
Charles  of  Austria  I  want  to  see,"  confided 
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Peggy.  "It  would  make  a  great  hit  in  the  story 
of  my  life,  if  I  could  say  I  saw  an  exiled  mon- 
arch." 

"There  is  small  chance  of  getting  your  wish," 
said  her  father.  "I  fancy  Charles  is  not  in  the 
best  of  spirits,  and  keeps  away  from  people.'* 

"Well,  anyway,  keep  your  eyes  open  for  him. 
Anything  marvelous  might  happen  on  an  excur- 
sion like  this,"  Peggy  said  gayly.  Then:  "Oh, 
listen,  there's  music  1" 

Dance  music  in  an  adjoining  room  had  begun, 
and  while  fish,  reed  birds,  salad  and  fruit  were 
stiD  holding  the  attention  of  the  older  cruisers, 
the  young  set  were  dancing  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  and  the  doctor  from  the  West  came  to 
claim  Anne. 

Paul  and  Ted  Franklin  made  a  rush  to  se- 
cure Peggy;  but  she  was  firm.  "We  can  do  that 
on  the  ship.  Let's  go  out  and  see  sights,"  she 
said. 

Her  father  exclaimed:  "Good  for  you,  Peg. 
You  have  the  right  idea !" 

Out  into  the  warm  sunlight  on  the  mountain- 
top  they  went,  to  explore  in  every  direction.  To 
Peggy's  joy,  a  young  tourist  pointed  out  a  small 
house  higher  up  on  the  hillside,  almost  hidden 
by  trees,  into  which  he  said  the  exiled  emperor 
and  his  family  had  just  moved. 

Peggy  thanked  him  with  shining  eyes  and 
went  to  tell  Paul's  party  about  it,  and  to  point 
out  the  house.  Little  did  they  dream  that  not 
long  after  their  cruising  days  were  over  the  exile 
on  the  mountain-top  would  lie  in  his  grave  on 
the  beautiful  lonelv  hillside. 
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The  afternoon  passed  swiftly.  Anne  and  the 
doctor,  after  dancing,  went  with  the  Davises 
down  to  the  shops;  so  Peggy  with  her  mother 
and  father,  walked  to  the  back  of  the  restaurant, 
where  men  with  strange  basket  sledges  like  to- 
boggans were  ready  to  take  them  down  the  steep 
incline  they  had  come  up  in  the  Funicular. 

The  sledges  were  low,  with  broad,  comfort- 
able seats,  and  when  they  had  been  tucked  into 
one,  down  the  cobble-studded,  winding  way  they 
slid,  between  walls  covered  with  masses  of 
flowers — red,  yellow,  pink,  the  deep  purple  of 
the  bougainvillea  blossoms,  the  white  of  lilies. 
Two  sturdy  natives  steered  by  means  of  a  sort 
of  lariat  slung  around  the  sledge,  which  one  man 
behind  managed  so  that  it  did  not  go  too  fast, 
and  one  in  front  guided  so  it  did  not  go  too 
slowly.  There  was  no  feeling  of  rush,  or  of  dan- 
ger; just  the  luxurious  motion  of  gliding  over 
the  slippery  cobbles,  with  glimpses  of  date-palms 
and  sugar-cane,  and  here  and  there  a  stucco 
house  with  bright  red-tiled  roof,  and  flowers, 
flowers  everywhere! 

"If  there  isn't  a  cat!" — Peggy  was  devoted  to 
felines. — "Just  a  regular  American  cat  like 
ours!" 

"And  there  is  another  parrot  on  the  roof  of 
that  white  house  down  there,"  pointed  Mrs. 
Emmons,  after  which  she  gave  a  gasp,  as  the 
sledge  splashed  through  a  rippling  stream,  then 
swerved  around  a  corner,  righted  itself,  and  slid 
demurely  on,  as  if  it  had  not  almost  turned  a 
somersault ! 

When  the  party  reached  the  broad  square  on 
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which  were  the  best  shops,  they  found  eager 
cruisers  everywhere.  Ordinarily,  shops  are 
closed  on  Sunday,  owing  to  the  large  English 
colony;  but  as  soon  as  a  tourist  ship  is  sighted, 
every  door  is  ajar  with  an  eager  welcome  for 
the  would-be  spenders  of  good  money! 

The  Emmonses  wandered  into  stores,  where 
Mrs.  Emmons  hoped  to  find  bougainvillea  seeds 
for  sale;  while  Anne  and  her  crowd  flitted  from 
place  to  place,  picking  up  souvenirs  for  presents. 
Peggy,  however,  had  no  eyes  for  such  things. 
She  was  only  interested  in  the  parrots  displayed 
under  a  sheltering  palm-tree — young  and  old, 
chattering  and  dumb,  all  for  sale.  So  pleased 
was  she  with  one  very  young  bird,  who  was 
especially  lovely  with  his  soft  new  red  and  grey 
plumage,  that  she  asked  the  vender,  who  could 
speak  some  English,  dozens  of  questions  about 
the  care  of  such  birds.  But  the  price!  An 
English  pound — $5.00!  And  that  was  every 
cent  she  had  to  spend,  and  not  an  article  had  she 
bought  yet  to  spell  Madeira  in  after  years  at 
home! 

She  found  Paul  and  dragged  him  over  to  see 
the  bird,  but  except  for  sticking  his  finger 
through  the  bars  of  the  cage  to  hear  the  parrot 
squawk,  he  showed  scant  interest.  Anne  and  her 
merry  party  bore  down  on  Peggy  as  she  stood 
entranced  before  the  cage. 

"Where  are  you  going?'*  she  asked  Anne,  and 
in  the  same  breath:  "Isn't  he  adorable?" 

"To  Reid's  for  tea.  We  are  all  thirsty.  Yes, 
he  would  be  ravishing  on  my  black  hat!"  was 
all  the  satisfaction  Peggy  got  from  that  quarter ; 
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but  still  she  stood,  fascinated,  until  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Emmons  came  and  carried  her  off  to  Reid's  for 
tea,  too.  Reluctantly,  she  left  the  bird  and  went 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  big  hotel  overlooking  the 
lovely  harbor,  where  so  many  English  and 
American  travelers  stop. 

There,  in  a  big,  cool,  finely  appointed  room, 
they  found  Anne's  crowd  dancing  to  "real  jazz." 
Tea  was  served  on  a  veranda  looking  out  over 
riotously  beautiful  gardens,  and  in  the  near  dis- 
tance a  tennis  court,  where  two  English  boys 
were  putting  up  a  stiff  fight  for  game. 

Peggy  was  so  quiet  while  she  sipped  weak  tea 
that  her  mother  asked:  "Don't  you  feel  well, 
dear?    The  sun  is  hot  on  one's  head." 

Her  father  added:  "Don't  you  like  our  little 
island?  I  was  thinking  of  buying  it,  to  take 
home  for  a  souvenir!" 

Peggy  smiled  abstractedly:  "It's  all  great. 
No,  I  haven't  got  one — I  was  just  thinking — I 
can  spend  my  money  the  way  I  want,  can't  I?" 

Mr.  Emmons  nodded.  "It's  your  own.  Do 
what  you  like  with  it,  short  of  snakes  or 
monkeys."  And  Peggy  looked  satisfied,  as  she 
sat  watching  the  tennis. 

Presently  her  mother  went  in  to  mail  some 
post-cards  and  Mr.  Emmons,  too,  wandered  off 
to  get  a  cigar ;  so  Peggy  was  momentarily  alone, 
when  through  the  open  door  of  the  reception 
room  Paul  came,  breathless — seized  her  hand, 
pulled  her  out  of  her  chair,  and  towards  the  door. 

"Hurry  up,  or  you  will  be  too  late!"  he  panted, 
from  running.     "He  was  just  coming  up  the 
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hill  when  we  came  to  the  hotel  gate.  Dr.  Hall 
recognized  him,  so  I  ran  to  get  you,  for  we  knew 
you  were  here.    Hurry  1" 

Peggy  hurried,  but  as  they  fled,  between 
breaths  she  managed  to  ask:  "Who  is  it?" 

"Who?  The  ex-Emperor  Charles,  of  course. 
Who  else  did  you  want  to  see?" 

"Oh-h-h!"  As  on  wings  of  desire,  Peggy 
followed  her  fleet-footed  leader  to  the  entrance 
of  the  hotel. 

"There!  There!"  cried  Paul.  "See— in  the 
dark  grey  suit " 

A  man  wearing  a  grey  sack  suit  was  just  dis- 
appearing around  the  corner  beyond  the  hotel 
gardens.  It  was  not  a  great  reward  for  such 
strenuous  effort,  but  Peggy  beamed. 

"You  were  angelic  to  remember,"  she  said 
gasping.  "Anyway,  I  have  seen  him,  and  when 
after  this  I  read  about  exiles  in  history  I  shall 
know  it  is  not  so  bad  after  all;  and  I  shall  tell 
my  children  and  grandchildren  about  it." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmons  had  joined  them  by 
this  time,  and  said  there  was  only  half  an  hour 
before  the  tender  would  leave. 

"Had  a  good  day,  Paul?"  Mr.  Emmons  asked. 

"Corking!  Dr.  Hall  is  a  fine  teacher.  He 
told  us  a  lot  of  the  history  of  the  island." 

"Which  I  hope  you  will  tell  Peggy  some  day." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Paul,  "as  much  as  I  can  re- 
member." 

Here  Peggy,  who  had  not  been  listening,  in- 
terrupted: "I  know  the  way  down  to  the  boat, 
and  so  does  Paul.  May  we  go  back  to  a  little 
shop  on  the  Square  where  I  want  to  buy  some- 
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thing?  I  haven't  a  single  thing  to  take  home, 
and  Anne  has  piles." 

Mrs.  Emmons  was  about  to  say  a  decided 
"No,"  when  her  husband  declared:  "I'll  go  with 
her.  Come  on,  Peg.  We  had  better  hurry. 
Paul,  you  go  with  Mrs.  Emmons  to  the  boat, 
please." 

Twenty  minutes  later  Anne  and  her  crowd, 
Paul  with  Mrs.  Emmons,  and  all  Dr.  Hall's 
party,  sat  on  the  tender  watching  eagerly  for 
the  two  missing  links  in  the  tourist  chain.  "I 
know  they  will  be  late,"  declared  Mrs.  Emmons. 
"They  never  think  of  time  when  they  are  ofT 
together.  I  wish  I  had  not  let  him  take  her.  I 
wish " 

"There  they  come,  Mother."  Anne  made  the 
announcement  in  a  rather  relieved  tone,  as  she 
knew  that  the  tender  was  being  held  for  her 
father  and  Peggy. 

Down  the  pier  the  delinquents  came  at  a  run, 
breathless,  hot,  and  looking  rather  guilty. 
Peggy  was  carrying  a  bulky  package  with  ex- 
treme care. 

"Mercy,  what  has  the  child  bought?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Emmons,  her  anxiety  changing  to 
a  lesser  irritation.  "I  hope  it  isn't  an  animal. 
One  never  knows  what  she  will  do." 

The  worst  was  soon  known,  for  Peggy,  hav- 
ing climbed  over  the  side  of  the  tender,  rushed 
over  to  her  mother,  with  glowing  cheeks  and 
happy  eyes. 

"I  saw  him.  Only  think  of  it!  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  before.  I  will  never  be  ignorant  about 
exiles  or  monarchs  again,  and  look  what  I've 
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got!  Look!"  She  pulled  up  the  thick  paper 
covering  her  package  a  half  inch,  and  invited 
her  mother  to  put  an  eye  to  the  crack. 

"A  parrot!'3  Mrs.  Emmons  almost  screamed. 
"What  on  earth  did  your  father  let  you  get  that 
for?" 

"Because  he  wanted  it  himself,  only  he  didn't 
say  so.  He  wants  to  teach  it  funny  swear 
words."  Peggy  was  demure  in  her  delight. 
"The  man  says  if  we  bring  it  up  right  and  feed 
it  carefully,  it  will  be  a  big  talker.  It  will  be 
the  greatest  fun  ever  to  hear  him  chatter.  Isn't 
he  just  gorgeous?" 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  tender  blew  before 
Mrs.  Emmons  could  reply,  and  the  cruisers' 
visit  to  lovely  Madeira  was  over,  except  for 
memories  hidden  in  every  package  being  carried 
away,  in  every  mind  that  had  stored  up  impres- 
sions to  bring  out  in  dull  days  at  home. 

Peggy  waved  her  handkerchief  to  the  fast 
vanishing  land,  and  exclaimed:  "Good-bye, 
beautiful  island,  with  your  flowers  and  your 
needlework,  your  baskets  and  your  beggars.  I 
would  be  sorry  to  go  if  I  hadn't  got  this  angel- 
face  to  take  home  with  me!"  Then  she  peeped 
cautiously  into  the  cage  that  held  her  treasure, 
while  Anne  gave  a  tragic  glance  at  Mrs.  Davis. 

"And  I  have  evidently  got  two  room-mates 
instead  of  one — wish  me  joy!"  Looking  at 
ecstatic  Peggy,  she  laughed.  "Two  of  a  kind, 
when  it  comes  to  chatter3'  she  said.  "I  doubt  if 
I  have  a  chance  to  forget  Madeira!  Named  for 
whom  or  what,  Peg?" 

Peggy  glanced  up  proudly.     "For  the  Em- 
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per  or  Charles,  in  exile  at  Madeira.     Seen  and 
admired  by  me,  A.D.  1922!" 

And  on  through  the  azure-tinted  water  the 
little  tender  was  chugging,  carrying  them  all 
back  to  the  Columbia  and  new  adventuring. 


CHAPTER  VII 

CADIZ,   "GIB,"  AND  THE  ROSES  OF  ALGECIRAS 

THE  tender  service  between  Maderia  and 
the  Columbia  had  ot  be  continued  for 
several  hours  before  all  the  tourists  were  again 
on  the  ship,  and  more  than  one  of  them, 
including  Mrs.  Emmons,  sighed  with  relief  when 
the  ship's  ladder  had  been  mounted  and  the 
brightly  lighted  floating  home  was  reached. 

Paddy,  the  Emmons'  Irish  steward,  stood 
waiting  to  account  for  all  his  people,  and  to  un- 
lock their  doors  as  they  arrived,  and  Peggy 
rushed  up  to  him,  proudly  displaying  her  new 
pet. 

"Isn't  he  perfectly  sweet?"  she  asked.  "And 
he  has  the  loveliest  disposition." 

Paddy  threw  back  his  head  and  shook  with 
laughter ;  "Shure  he  has !"  he  said.  "An'  whin  he 
squawks  you'll  know  it  fer  keeps.  They're  nasty 
birds  fer  that.  Niver  a  trip  yet  but  the  butcher 
gets  more  av  thim  than  he  can  use  fer  pot-pie  on 
the  voyage!" 

Peggy's  eyes  were  as  large  as  moons;  "Pie!" 
she  echoed;  "Charlie  made  into  a  pie!  The 
butcher  isn't  going  to  have  my  precious  bird  at 
all.  He  is  going  to  sleep  with  Anne  and  me,  and 
be  just  like  a  person." 

84 
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"What's  that?"  her  father  came  up  in  time  to 
catch  her  last  word. 

Peggy  repeated  the  conversation,  adding, 
"Isn't  he,  Big  P.?  What  did  I  get  him  for  but 
a  companion?" 

Here  Paddy  broke  in;  "Can't  be  done,  Miss. 
It's  the  rules  av  the  ship.  They  all  go  to  the 
butcher." 

Seeing  her  lip  tremble,  Mr.  Emmons,  to  whom 
the  fact  was  not  news,  said  hastily: 

"That's  all  right,  Peg.  You  can  have  him  for 
your  constant  companion  after  the  cruise  is  over, 
but  now  he  has  to  be  in  care  of  the  ship's  butcher. 
That  was  just  a  joke  about  the  pie." 

"But " 

"There  is  no  'but,'  "  said  Mr.  Emmons  as 
severely  as  he  ever  spoke  to  Peggy.  "He  takes 
care  of  all  animals  on  board,  and  they  are  far 
better  looked  after  than  by  someone  like  you 
who  does  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  them. 
You  can  see  him  every  day." 

Peggy  smiled  faintly;  "All  right,"  she  said. 
"It  might  be  awfully  poky  for  him  when  we  were 
off  seeing  sights,  and  I  suppose  the  butcher  is 
always  here  to  butch " 

"Exactly,"  said  her  father,  glad  that  the  worst 
was  over.  "Now  get  ready  for  dinner  while  I 
take  your  bird  down  for  you." 

There  was  no  elaborate  dressing  that  evening, 
for  the  tourists  were  tired  after  their  day  of 
sightseeing.  And  there  was  no  dance;  but 
Peggy  and  Anne  with  their  intimates  got  to- 
gether in  the  lounge  after  dinner,  where  the 
younger  set  played  "rum"  hilariously,  and  Anne 
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took  a  hand  at  bridge,  beating  the  young  doctor 
so  badly  that  it  took  a  half-hour  of  walking  the 
deck  afterwards  to  make  her  peace.  But  she  was 
in  a  very  contented  state  of  mind  when  she  went 
down  to  the  stateroom,  where  Peggy  was  already 
in  bed,  while  the  Columbia  was  steaming  its  way 
through  calm  waters  to  its  next  port. 

Hours  later  Anne  roused  at  the  sound  of 
someone  creeping  around  the  room.  "Who's 
there?  What  do  you  want?"  she  cried.  Bright 
light  flooded  the  room  and  she  saw  Peggy  in  the 
process  of  dressing.  "I'm  terribly  sorry," 
Peggy  said;  "I  tried  not  to  wake  you  up." 

"But  what's  the  trouble?" — Anne  was  wide 
awake  now.    "Are  you  sick?" 

Peggy,  diving  under  the  couch  for  her  shoes 
said,  "Oh  no.  I  just  got  worried  about  Charlie. 
I  brought  him  from  his  home  to  a  strange  big 
ship  and  a  butcher,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  lonely." 

Amie  groaned.  "That  dreadful  bird,"  she 
said,  "waking  people  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night!  Peggy,  you're  a  pain,  as  Ted  says. 
Where  do  you  think  you  are  going?" 

"I  don't  think.  I  know.  I  am  going  to  see  if 
he  is  all  right.     I  can't  sleep  till  I  do." 

Here  Anne  became  vigorous.  She  got  up, 
took  her  small  sister  by  the  shoulder,  and  spoke 
with  decision : 

"You  get  right  back  into  bed,"  she  com- 
manded. "If  you  don't,  I  will  ring  for  the  night 
watchman  to  get  Father,  and  that  will  make 
Mother  sick,  for  she  was  dead  tired  after  all  she 
did  today — or  yesterday.    Charlie,  indeed!" 
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Peggy  always  knew  when  she  had  met  defeat, 
and  retreated  like  a  proud  general. 

"Oh,  well,"  she  said  carelessly,  "If  you  feel 
that  way,  of  course  I'll  wait.  It  will  be  morning 
soon,  anyway."  With  which  she  switched  off 
the  light,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  room  was  as 
still  as  it  was  dark. 

As  a  result  of  the  night  episode  Anne  and 
Peggy  breakfasted  very  late,  as  did  most  of  their 
friends,  knowing  that  there  was  a  day  of  passing 
time  before  them  with  no  land  in  sight.  But  by 
bouillon  hour  the  fleet  of  deck  chairs  were  mostly 
occupied,  and  the  promenade  deck  had  its  usual 
quota  of  those  who  were  doing  their  daily  hike. 
Anne  wanted  to  finish  Hergesheimer's  "Bright 
Shawl"  before  they  landed  again,  so  she  curled 
down  in  her  chair  and  refused  all  invitations  for 
deck  tennis,  shuffle-board,  or  walking. 

Peggy,  after  a  visit  to  her  bird,  which  satisfied 
her  that  he  was  not  grieving  for  home  or  friends, 
took  a  plunge  in  the  pool  with  Marian  and  Ted 
Franklin,  who  admired  *  'peppy"  Peggy  im- 
mensely, and  they  came  up  from  their  swim 
glowing  and  vigorous  as  they  joined  the  crowd 
on  the  deck. 

It  was  a  wonderfully  clear  day,  and  Peggy 
took  deep  breaths  as  she  looked  over  the  spark- 
ling blue-green  ocean  and  sat  down  beside 
Margaret. 

"Oh,  girls,  does  it  register?"  she  asked. 
"We're  bound  for  sunny  Spain, — think  of  it! 
Little  did  I  dream,  the  day  when  Miss  Blake 
corrected  me  in  class  for  the  way  I  pronounced 
it,  that  I  should  ever  really  see  Cadiz. 
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"Kaa-dith   is    right,    isn't   it?"   asked    Elsie. 

Peggy  nodded.  "It's  the  Spanish  way. 
Cadiz  is  plain  English.  But  now  we  are  here  I 
suppose  we  ought  to  say  it  the  right  way." 

"Who  knows  anything  about  the  place,  any- 
how?" John  Winters  was  always  wanting  to 
know  something  which  afterwards  he  passed  off 
as  first-hand  information.     Paul  answered  him: 

"I  don't  believe  it  is  much  except  a  seaport 
town  now;  but  anyhow  it  is  Spain." 

Here  Dr.  Hall  joined  the  group;  "Talking 
about  history,  I  am  sure,"  he  said  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

"We  really  were,  sir,"  said  Paul.  "We  were 
wondering  what  the  important  facts  about  Ca- 
diz were.    Won't  you  tell  us  about  it?" 

"Please  do,"  echoed  the  others.  Dr.  Hall 
seated  himself  beside  Ted  and  Margaret. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "when  you  first  see  it  you  will 
think  it  is  a  ball  of  chalk  lying  in  the  sea.  A 
writer  once  said  that  the  best  description  of  it 
is  to  write  the  word  'white'  a  thousand  times 
with  a  white  pencil  on  blue  paper.  All  the 
houses  are  either  white  or  pale  pink  or  blue,  with 
little  balconies  and  palms,  and  some  of  them 
open  into  courts.  On  top  of  every  old  house 
there  is  a  terrace,  meant  as  a  refuge  in  case  of 
flood,  and  many  have  little  towers  also,  or  what 
we  call  cupolas.  This  gives  the  place  an  odd 
effect  as  one  sees  it  from  a  distance. 

"I  suggest  that  you  get  a  book  out  of  the  ship's 
library  and  read  up  all  you  can  find  about  it 
while  your  impressions  of  the  place  are  still 
fresh.     Of  course,  it  has  not  the  historic  impor- 
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tance  of  Seville  or  Granada,  but  it  has  its  own 
seaport  atmosphere  and  interest." 

''Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Peggy,  "I'll  get  a 
book  right  away."  And  as  Dr.  Hall  left  them 
she  said:  "It  is  wonderful  to  know  things  the  way 
he  does.  He  could  have  told  us  lots  more  about 
the  place.  Come  on  down  and  get  some  books 
now,"  she  added  to  Paul. 

But  Paul  was  not  to  be  lured  into  the  library 
on  such  a  day. 

"Not  on  your  life,"  he  said  with  emphasis. 
"Wait  till  the  sun  goes  down.  Let's  go  for  a 
hike  now.  If  you  don't  walk  more  you  will  be 
as  fat  as  Mr.  Jones  by  the  end  of  the  trip,"  and 
off  they  went  for  a  twenty-five  times  around  the 
deck  tramp. 

But  in  general  the  day  was  one  of  loafing, 
and  all  but  the  dancing  crowd  went  to  bed  early, 
to  get  ready  for  an  early  start  in  the  morning. 

And  when  the  sun  was  just  flaming  up  in  the 
eastern  sky,  the  Columbia  came  to  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Cadiz.  At  once  there  were  heads  at 
many  port-holes,  watching  the  outline  of  the 
shining  city  rise  out  of  the  opalescent  mists  of 
dawn,  and  many  passengers  went  on  deck  before 
they  had  their  coffee. 

Before  leaving  for  shore  each  cruiser  was 
given  a  number  which  would  correspond  with  the 
one  of  their  vehicles,  museum  tickets,  and  lunch- 
eon cards.  The  Emmonses  and  Marian  Hedges, 
whose  parents  had  agreed  to  let  her  go  with 
Peggy  whenever  it  was  possible,  had  Number  99, 
and  on  reaching  shore  Peggy  at  once  spied  it 
stuck  in  the  lamp  of  one  of  the  old  victorias 
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waiting  at  the  pier  to  convey  the  tourists 
around  the  city.  The  vehicle  was  small  and  the 
four  occupants  had  to  pack  themselves  into  it 
with  extreme  care.  The  girls  took  the  narrow 
seat  facing  backwards,  with  many  giggles  as 
they  fitted  themselves  into  the  allotted  space. 

"Who  cares  for  comfort?"  exclaimed  Peggy. 
"This  is  the  life!  Do  we  tell  him  where  to  go?" 
as  the  driver  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  them. 

"Try  it,"  said  her  father  quickly;  "I'll  give 
you  ninety-nine  pesetas  to  spend  if  you  make 
him  understand  you." 

Up  jumped  Peggy  and  peered  over  the 
cabby's  seat  with  an  engaging  smile. 

"Go!"  she  said,  "Quick.  See  city!"  illustra- 
ting with  waving  arms  and  speaking  very  loud. 

The  man  smiled  broadly. 

"Yes,  mees.  I  show  you.  We  see  all,"  he 
said,  and  cracked  his  whip  over  the  bony  back 
of  his  old  horse,  who  started  on  a  jog  trot,  in  the 
procession  of  other  vehicles  bearing  the  cruisers 
to  see  the  city. 

Silently  Mr.  Emmons  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  drew  out  a  handful  of  the  current 
coins  of  Spain,  the  peseta,  and  Peggy  laughed 
joyously  as  she  took  them. 

"I  guess  you  won't  try  that  again,  Big  P.," 
she  said.  "Who  says  English  isn't  the  language 
of  the  world?" 

Here  Marian  interrupted;  "Oh,  see,  see — the 
houses  are  all  white  and  pink  and  blue; — and 
look  at  the  little  balconies,  upstairs,  just  like 
Romeo  and  Juliet." 

"Or    Carmen,"    added    Peggy,    craning   her 
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neck  to  see  everything.  "And  there's  a  girl 
peeking  at  us  over  the  railing." 

"We  can  look  in  through  the  doors.  There 
seems  to  be  a  courtyard  with  palms  or  flowers  at 
the  back  of  almost  every  house;" — this  from 
Mrs.  Emmons  who  never  missed  a  flower  er 
shrub. 

On  and  on  they  drove,  sometimes  down  a 
street  where  there  were  no  other  tourists  in  sight, 
sometimes  with  the  procession  of  vehicles,  where 
a  guide  had  been  provided  by  the  Tour  Co.  to 
explain  some  historic  building,  as  at  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  a  sixteenth  century  example  of 
mixed  architectural  design,  dignified,  but  not  to 
be  compared  with  others  in  Spain.  From  there 
the  party  went  to  the  old  Capuchin  monastery 
to  see  the  unfinished  picture  on  which  Murillo 
was  working  when  he  fell  off  the  scaffold  where 
he  was  painting,  and  received  injuries  from 
which  he  never  recovered. 

Then  they  went  for  lunch  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
de  France  et  Paris,  in  the  bright  Plaza  de  Lo- 
reto,  where  Numbers  90  to  100  were  to  have  their 
midday  meal.  The  door  stood  open  invitingly, 
and  there  was  the  sound  of  many  voices  in  the 
wide  patio  where  the  tourists  were  exchanging 
morning  experiences  before  passing  in  to  find 
their  seats  in  the  dining-room. 

"It  looks  like  most  any  place,"  confided  Peggy 
to  Marian;  "and  listen  to  that  jazz!" 

Sure  enough,  the  orchestra  was  playing  for 
the  benefit  of  Americans  and  playing  well.  The 
lunch  too,  was  good,  but  different  enough  to 
please  those  who  wanted  to  realize  that  they  were 
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in  a  foreign  country.  White  wine  of  native 
vintage  was  provided,  but  Mr.  Emmons  ordered 
bottled  water  for  the  young  people,  as  everyone 
had  been  cautioned  not  to  drink  any  other. 
Hard  rolls  were  passed  in  big  baskets,  and  pats 
of  fresh  butter.  Then  came  hors  d'ceuvres  and 
fish,  and  an  egg  course,  which  Margaret  Dewey, 
who  was  supposed  to  read  French,  insisted  was 
called  on  the  menu  "uneasy  eggs."  Veal  with 
potatoes,  and  the  inevitable  salad  came  next, 
followed  by  figs,  oranges,  cheese  with  crackers, 
and  coffee. 

"Wish  we  had  figs  like  those  at  home,  don't 
you?"  asked  Peggy,  who  was  standing  in  the 
patio  with  Anne.  Anne  agreed  that  they  were 
extra  fine,  but  changed  the  subject  to  one  of 
greater  importance. 

"There  is  no  program  for  this  afternoon," 
she  said.  "Father  and  Mother  want  to  ramble 
around  and  explore  some  of  the  funny  little 
streets  that  look  like  slits  in  the  city,  and  Mother 
wants  to  see  the  frozen  Cascades  in  the  Parque 
Genoese,  but  I  want  to  find  a  Spanish  shawl, 
and  Father  says  I  can  go  shopping  with  the 
Davises.     Want  to  go,  too?" 

After  some  thought  about  the  matter  Peggy 
decided  to  go  with  Anne;  so  they  took  a  victoria 
and  followed  the  Davis'  vehicle  thorough  a  maze 
of  narrow  streets. 

"Oh,  look  at  the  signormaf  cried  Peggy. 
And  there  she  was,  the  first  typically  Spanish 
girl  they  had  ever  seen.  She  wore  a  black  silk 
dress  snowing  lily  white  skin,  and  her  heavy 
black   hair   was   caught  up   with   a   huge   shell 
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comb,  over  which  a  black  lace  mantilla  was 
gracefully  draped. 

"She's  a  dream!"  exclaimed  Anne.  "When  I 
get  home  I  am  going  to  wear  that  big  comb  of 
Grandma's.  I  wish  she  would  look  up.  Her 
eyes  must  be  marvelous."  They  were.  For  a 
quarter  second  the  girl  raised  them,  glanced  at 
the  Americans,  half  smiled,  then  looked  down 
and  walked  demurely  on. 

"Holy  cats!"  exclaimed  Peggy;  "I  don't  see 
how  they  ever  get  on  if  thev  act  as  stiff  as  that. 
It's  a  frost." 

Anne  looked  severe.  "Peggy,  you  simply 
must  use  less  slang,"  she  said.  "  'Holy  cats'  is  a 
horror.  You  never  speak  now  without  using 
some  dreadful  phrase." 

"Very  well,  sister  dear,"  said  Peggy  de- 
murely; "I  will  reform  and  speak  only  in  the 
language  of  the  classics.  Of  course  they  thought 
cats  were  holy  in  Egypt,  so  that  phrase  can't  be 
struck  out  of  my  vocabulary  till  we've  been  there. 
And  I  really  can't  alter  any  of  my  ways  while 
we  are  traveling.     Give  me  time!" 

Anne  laughed.  It  was  impossible  not  to. 
Just  then  the  Davis'  carriage  stopped  at  a 
small  shop,  so  the  girls  stopped  too,  and  they  all 
went  in  to  look  at  the  scarfs,  and  chains,  fans 
and  shawls  on  exhibition. 

Peggy  was  the  first  purchaser,  having  imme- 
diately seen  a  big  fan  with  the  picture  of  a  bull 
fight  on  it,  and  a  bright  red  back,  for  which  she 
paid  only  a  quarter  of  her  hoard  of  pesetas,  and 
which  she  refused  to  have  wrapped  up,  prefer- 
ring to  look  at  it  every  few  minutes.     But  the 
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shawls  were  too  expensive  for  Anne's  purse,  even 
when  the  price  had  been  cut  in  half,  so  they 
looked  elsewhere,  and  finally  went  to  a  tiny  shop 
in  a  dark  street  "smelling  of  long  ago,"  as  Peggy 
expressed  it. 

The  goods  there  were  as  exquisite  as  the  shop 
was  small,  and  Anne  found  a  wonderful  cream- 
colored  shawl  with  gay  roses  on  it  and  a  heavy 
fringe,  and  she  looked  extremely  pretty  as  she 
wrapped  it  around  her  graceful  figure  and 
promenaded  up  and  down  the  dingy  place,  while 
the  salesman  explained  that  the  number  of 
roses  in  its  corners  showed  from  what  city  the 
shawl  had  come. 

"That's  that!"  exclaimed  Peggy  with  relief. 
"Now  let's  see  some  scenery." 

Anne  was  perfectly  willing,  having  bought  her 
shawl,  and  by  a  complicated  system  of  signs  and 
disjointed  words  they  made  their  cabby  under- 
stand that  they  wanted  to  go  to  the  Parque 
Genoese,  and  were  driven  off  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, seeing  more  Spanish  girls  with  their  combs, 
mantillas,  and  coy  glances.  But  now  it  was  the 
soldiers  who  attracted  Peggy's  attention. 

"Oh,  boy!"  she  said.  "Nine-tenths  of  the  pop- 
ulation must  be  in  the  army  or  on  the  police 
force!  But  say,  Anne,  they  are  some  lookers! 
Pardon  me,  sister  dear,  they  are  a  grand  look- 
ing set  of  men " 

Anne  was  about  to  reply  when  Peggy  seized 
her  arm. 

"What  is  he  running  after  us  for?"  she  asked. 
"Oh  me,  oh  my,  we  must  be  going  to  get 
arrested! — No,  look  at  the  gleam  in  his  eye — 
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he  thinks  we  are  Americans.  Oh — oh — I  be- 
lieve he  wants  to  hold  our  hands!  Joyful 
Jenkins — an  intrigue!" 

On  a  run,  coming  towards  their  carriage  was 
a  handsome  member  of  the  military  force  of  the 
city.  He  wore  khaki-colored  trousers  and  a  blue 
coat  with  a  gilt  belt ;  there  was  also  a  glimmer  of 
gold  braid  on  his  manly  person,  and  on  his  hand- 
some head  an  oddly  shaped  patent  leather  hat. 

"I  believe  he  is  trying  to — to  attract  our  at- 
tention," said  Anne.  "He  looks  quite  intense. 
He  can  easily  jump  on  the  step  of  the  carriage, 
— and  who  knows  what  he  may  do?" 

Peggy  poked  the  cabby  violently  in  the  back, 
and  pointed  to  the  pursuer;  but  the  cabby  only 
smiled  broadly  and  did  not  even  prod  his  horse. 
And  at  a  running  jump  came  the  military  look- 
ing person, — landed  on  the  step  of  the  carriage 
and  with  dramatic  flourish  presented  Peggy  with 
— her  purse!  She  had  dropped  it  when  she  got 
into  the  victoria.  This  he  conveyed  by  sign 
language,  with  honeyed  smiles  and  a  glance  cal- 
culated to  make  the  heart  of  a  signorita  or  an 
American  girl  beat  fast.  Peggy  took  the  purse 
with  a  smile  as  broad  as  his  own,  saying, 
"Grazie,  senor" — and  with  another  beaming 
smile  the  Handsome  One  jumped  off  the  step 
and  walked  away,  his  boots  resounding  on  the 
pavement. 

Anne  looked  at  Peggy  and  Peggy  looked  at 
Anne;  then  they  laughed  until  Peggy  had  to 
wipe  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  the  carriage 
had  come  to  a  stop  at  the  entrance  to  the  lovely 
park  with  its  frozen  cascades  and  sunny  palm- 
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bordered  walks.  They  were  lucky  in  finding  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Emmons  still  there,  and  after  a  look 
at  the  cascades  they  went  down  to  the  pier,  for 
it  was  after  five  o'clock  and  Mrs.  Emmons  was 
very  tired. 

It  was  midnight  before  the  party  of  tourists 
who  had  gone  to  Seville  returned,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  a  bedlam  of  greetings,  mingled  with 
much  laughter  and  chatter  of  the  younger  set, 
who  were  as  fresh  as  if  they  were  just  starting 
out  as  they  exclaimed,  "Helloa,  everybody!  Had 
a  corking  time!  How's  yourself?"  and  ran  up 
for  sandwiches  which  were  being  served  in  the 
lounge. 

Then,  after  the  excitement  was  all  over,  at 
midnight,  the  Columbia  left  the  Spanish  harbor, 
heading  for  Gibraltar,  and  dropped  anchor  in 
full  view  of  the  giant  Rock  at  nine  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  As  usual  the  tourists  were  taken 
ashore  as  fast  as  possible  by  the  small  tender,  and 
had  the  morning  for  sightseeing  in  the  place 
which  naval  officers  familiarly  call  "Gib."  Then 
they  were  carried  back  to  the  Columbia  for  lunch, 
and  an  hour  later,  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  a  bril- 
liantly clear  day,  the  tender  was  again  in  use, 
taking  all  who  cared  to  go,  down  the  coast  of 
Spain  for  a  glimpse  of  Algeciras,  and  tea  at 
the  famous  Reina  Cristina  Hotel. 

The  young  crowd  enjoyed  the  varied  experi- 
ences and  sights  of  the  day  immensely  and  got 
together  to  talk  them  over  in  the  evening,  Ted, 
Marian,  Elsie,  and  Paul  lounging  on  a  couch  in 
the  writing  room,  while  Peggy  sat  at  a  desk  in 
the  corner,  busily  writing. 
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"I  liked  the  'galleries'  best,"  Paul  was  saying. 

"Me  too,"  agreed  Ted;  "but  those  s 'miles  and 
smiles  of  corridors  where  all  the  guns  were  will 
make  my  legs  ache  for  a  month." 

"I  wouldn't  mind  if  mine  ached  for  a  year," 
said  Paul.  "I  don't  wonder  England  wants  to 
keep  a  place  like  that.  Gosh,  but  those  were 
some  guns  we  saw,  and  there  are  miles  more  that 
they  wouldn't  show  us;  and  only  think  what  a 
base  it  would  make  for  assembling  ships  and 
supplies,  and  for  coaling  ships  or  taking  on 
troops,  in  case  it  was  necessary — some  fort,  I'll 
say! 

"Yes,"  agreed  Elsie  Ferris,  "it  is  certainly 
a  wonderful  old  grim  grey  fortress.  Did  you 
boys  examine  the  outside  of  it?  It  looked  like 
the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros  to  me,  all  crinkled  with 
trails,  and  tufted  with  grass,  with  the  little 
holes  to  aim  guns  through.  It  is  certainly  won- 
derful!" 

"It  sure  is,"  said  Ted.  "But,"  he  added,  "your 
description  doesn't  sound  precisely  like  any 
rhino  I  ever  saw.  Do  they  usually  have  gun 
holes  in  their  skin?  I  invite  you  to  visit  the  first 
Zoo  we  find,  and  if  you  can  O.K.  the  beast  and 
the  Rock,  I'll  give  you  a  box  of  chocolates!" 

As  this  did  not  draw  a  retort  from  Elsie,  Ted 
did  not  keep  on  teasing  her,  as  he  hoped  to  do, 
it  being  one  of  his  particular  enjoyments,  for 
she  was  easily  "fussed." 

"It  was  queer," — Paul  seemed  not  to  have 
heard  Ted's  remark; — "I  thought  it  would  face 
the  Mediterranean,  not  the  Straits.  But  it's  a 
grand  old  Rock,  anyway." 
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"I'll  say  it  is,"  chimed  in  Margaret  Dewey, 
"and  Algeciras  was  certainly  one  of  the  loveliest 
places  ever.  Never  will  I  forget  that  pergola 
with  the  yellow  roses  over  it,  or  the  heliotrope 
and  mignonette." 

"Or  the  begonias,"  added  Elsie;  "they  were  the 
biggest  ones  I  ever  saw.  And  I'll  say  that  mili- 
tary band  playing  under  the  palm  trees  was  not 
the  worst  feature  of  the  place." 

Here  Peggy  looked  up  from  her  corner. 

"What  are  you  all  talking  about?"  she  asked. 

"You,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  in  a  chorus  of 
voices.  "There's  nothing  else  exciting  to  dis- 
cuss." 

Paul  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  desk. 

"Letters  or  diary?"  he  asked. 

"Diary,"  replied  Peggy,  tersely. 

Paul  walked  around  her  chair  and  read  slowly 
over  her  shoulder : 

"A  happy,  adventurous  day  at  'Gib'  with  more  than  one 
thrill  thrown  in.  Our  ship  left  Cadiz  last  night  at  mid- 
night, and  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning  an  expectant  crowd 
of  C.C.'s " 

Here  Ted  interrupted,  "What's  a  C.C.?" 
Looking  up  again,  Peggy  realized  that  Paul 
was  reading  aloud  what  she  had  written.    A  deep 
flush  flamed   from  chin  to  forehead,  and  she 
closed  her  diary  with  a  slam. 

"Columbia  Cruisers,  if  you  must  know,"  she 
said  with  severity.  "Is  there  anything  dreadful 
in  that?  You  must  all  be  terribly  hard  up  for 
something  to  do,  to  just  sit  there  and  watch  me." 
Turning  to  Paul  she  added,  with  a  withering 
glance:  "If  you  must  read,  I  can  lend  you  plenty 
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of  interesting  books.  It  seems  to  me  a  dreadful 
thing  to  do  to  look  at  private  documents  without 
permission.    Only  a  poor  sport  would  do  it!" 

Paul  had  become  meek  under  fire  of  her 
glance. 

"Sorry,"  he  said,  leaving  her  side  and  sinking 
into  a  near-by  chair.  "It  was  a  mean  thing  to  do, 
but  you  see  it  looked  so — so  interesting." 

Another  blighting  glance  from  Peggy;  but 
she  said  nothing  more. 

"Do  read  us  all  of  it,"  begged  Elsie;  "you 
always  write  so  like  a  story." 

"Eire  ahead,  Peg.  Let's  hear  more,"  added 
Ted.  "Let's  see  if  it  sounds  like  what  we  all 
saw." 

But  Peggy's  description  of  Gibraltar  as 
chronicled  in  her  diary  always  remained  un- 
known to  the  crowd.  Carefully  capping  her 
fountain  pen  and  putting  her  diary  under  her 
arm,  she  said  loftily : 

"Sorry.  It  would  not  interest  you  at  all. 
Journals  are  not  usually  written  for  the  public." 

Paul  had  risen  and  was  standing  beside  her. 

"Come  on  out  for  a  walk,"  he  urged.  "It's 
glorious  on  deck.    Full  moon,  you  know." 

Peggy  looked  at  him  with  cold  eyes. 

"Too  bad,"  she  replied;  "I  have  another  date. 
Come  on,  Ted.  I'm  sorry  I  kept  you  waiting  so 
long,"  and  crestfallen  Paul  had  the  misery  of 
seeing  the  two  vanish  into  the  enchanting  semi- 
darkness  of  a  deck  on  which  were  many  prome- 
nading couples,  while  he  went  to  the  side  of  the 
ship  and  stood  alone,  looking  into  the  mysterious 
depths  of  an  ocean  which  was  only  beautiful 
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when  someone  you  liked  looked  at  it  with  you. 
He  had  really  hurt  Peggy's  feelings — that  was 
evident — and  he  would  not  be  happy  again  until 
he  had  won  back  her  comradeship.  How  to  do  it 
was  the  question. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

MARDI  GRAS  AT  ALGIERS 

MAKING  his  peace  with  Peggy  was  not  as 
easy  a  matter  as  Paul  had  comforted  him- 
self with  thinking  it  would  be. 

After  he  left  her  on  deck  with  Ted,  he  had 
been  very  unhappy,  and  considering  the  matter 
from  all  sides  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  frank  "I'm  sorry"  was  the  only  approach 
which  would  lead  to  reestablishing  the  old  rela- 
tions between  them.  The  decision  cheered  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  slept  well,  and  woke  up 
full  of  courage,  and  assurance  that  he  and  Peg 
would  soon  be  on  their  old  familiar  footing. 

But  he  had  breakfast  earlier  than  she  did,  and 
when  at  last  she  came  out  on  deck  he  found  her 
a  veritable  jumping- jack  for  speed  in  eluding 
him.  On  the  promenade  deck  he  met  her  walking 
a  mile  a  minute,  flanked  by  Marian  Hedges, 
Elsie  Ferris,  and  John  Winters.  Her  "Morn- 
ing!" was  perfectly  polite,  but  not  enthusiastic 
enough  to  make  him  want  to  join  the  crowd. 
On  deck  C.  a  little  later  he  found  her  in  the 
center  of  a  group  of  girls,  too  much  absorbed  in 
whatever  they  were  discussing  even  to  see  him 
hovering  near.  He  turned  away  in  disgust  and 
meeting  George  Winters,  said  scornfully: 

"Girls  are  the  limit!  What  in  the  Dickens  do 
you  suppose  they  talk  about  when  they  get  in  a 
bunch  like  that?" 

101 
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"Laugh  that  off!"  remarked  George,  seeing 
Paul's  expression.  "They're  too  sweet  not  to 
talk  about  something  very  nice.  Sometimes  I 
have  an  idea  they  talk  about  Us, — the  Old 
Dears!" 

"Better  talk  to  us!"  retorted  Paul,  adding  as 
he  gripped  the  railing:  "Say,  it's  some  rough 
today.  I  thought  the  Mediterranean  was  al- 
ways like  glass." 

"No,  sirree.  Mother  said  the  last  time  she  and 
Father  took  a  trip  like  this  it  was  dreadfully 
choppy  for  days  and  days,  and  there  were  big 
rollers,  too.  I'll  bet  it's  some  razzle-dazzle  up  on 
the  sun  deck.  The  waves  must  be  wonderful. 
Come  on  up." 

The  quiet  waters  of  the  historic  sea  had  be- 
come a  boiling  cauldron  of  mountainous  waves 
capped  with  white.  The  boys  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  climb  the  companionway  that  led  to 
the  upper  deck,  but  the  effort  was  worth  while. 
The  sun  was  tipping  the  surging  waves  with 
glints  of  gold  and  there  was  enough  ozone  in  the 
air  to  give  life  to  the  most  depressed  person. 

"There  they  are."  George  pointed  towards 
the  stern  where  Peggy,  Margaret,  Elsie,  and 
even  Anne  were  tucked  up  in  deck  chairs,  enjoy- 
ing the  wind  that  was  blowing  around  them  like  a 
young  hurricane.  The  boys  were  all  sitting  on 
the  deck,  but  Ted  who  was  balancing  on  the  foot 
rest  of  Peggy's  chair,  which  irritated  Paul  ex- 
tremely. 

"Isn't  this  great?  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
wild  day?  Want  a  Mother  Sill — or  your  hand 
held — or  vour  head  rubbed — or  how  about  a  ham 
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sandwich?"  This  chorus  greeted  the  boys. 
"And  we'll  be  in  Algiers  by  midnight.  Dr. 
Cleveland  said  so, — didn't  he,  Anne?" 

Anne  blushed  prettily,  and,  looking  demure, 
"I  think  he  did,"  she  said;  "and  he  said  the 
reason  it  is  so  rough  is  because  we  are  going 
across  the  waves,  not  with  them." 

"On  the  bias,  as  it  were,"  remarked  Peggy. 
Then  she  screamed,  and  slid  out  of  her  chair, 
pitched,  and  rolled,  and  slid  again,  trying 
vainly  to  catch  hold  of  something. — Another 
scream,  for  she  was  sliding  on  the  slippery  deck, 
slipping  under  the  life-boat,  beyond  which  there 
was  no  railing, — only  the  surging  sea.  Everyone 
else  had  been  pitched  somewhere,  and  everyone 
was  trying  to  regain  his  or  her  balance,  after  the 
one  great  wave  which  had  caused  all  the  trouble 
had  subsided. 

No  one  saw  Peggy's  peril  but  Paul,  and  he 
had  to  act  quickly.  One  minute,  and  she  would 
be  beyond  his  reach !  He  threw  himself  down  on 
the  deck,  and  crawled  over  to  the  life-boat, 
caught  hold  of  her  foot, — none  too  gently, — 
pulled  until  he  could  reach  her  arm  too,  steady- 
ing himself  by  a  rope  of  the  life-boat ;  pulled  with 
all  his  strength  until  she  was  safe  and  able  to 
scramble  to  her  feet  and  shake  the  water  out  of 
her  eyes  and  hair,  for  her  hat  was  gone.  By  this 
time  the  others  realized  that  something  very 
much  out  of  the  ordinary  had  happened.  Peggy, 
white  as  marble,  her  teeth  chattering,  was  being 
helped  into  her  chair  by  Paul,  also  white  and 
shivering. 

"Why,  what  has  happened  to  you  two?    You 
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Jook  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost.     Peggy,  you 
look  drowned,"  said  Marian. 

"I  was, — almost.  Paul  saved  me.  When  the 
ship  listed  I  got  thrown  under  the  life-boat 
where  there  isn't  any  railing,  you  know.  No- 
body else  saw  me.  If  Paul  hadn't  been  quick, 
I  wouldn't  be  here, — that's  all."  She  spoke 
lightly,  but  it  was  evident  that  she  was  very 
nervous.  Anne  got  up  and  took  her  arm. 
"Come  down  and  get  some  dry  things  on,  right 
away,"  she  said.  "You  are  soaked,  and  your 
hands  are  like  ice." 

For  once  Peggy  did  not  resent  her  older  sis- 
ter's manner.  She  let  Anne  help  her  up,  for  to 
tell  the  truth  she  felt  pretty  dizzy.  Then,  as 
the  ship  was  rolling  and  pitching  most  uncom- 
fortably for  walking,  she  said:  "Here,  somebody 
else  lend  a  hand,  please.  This  game  needs  two." 
Ted  jumped,  but  Paul  was  quicker. 

"Lean  on  me,"  he  commanded;  "we  will  make 
the  companionway  all  right,"  and  with  Anne 
following,  he  gripped  Peggy's  arm  and  whis- 
pered: "I'm  sorry.    I  was  a  fool  last  night." 

Peggy's  hold  on  his  arm  tightened.  "Forget 
it,"  she  said.  "I  was  a  bigger  one,"  and  Paul 
was  so  happy  that,  if  anyone  had  asked  him,  he 
would  have  sworn  that  the  sea  was  a  very  mill 
pond  for  calmness,  and  the  ship  a  marvel  of 
steadiness  at  the  moment. 

And  on,  pitching  and  tossing  and  rolling  and 
careening,  the  Columbia  drove  her  way  through 
the  turbulent  sea,  and  two  hours  later  came  into 
quiet  waters  off  the  coast  of  Algeria,  to  the  great 
relief  of  those  passengers  who  had  taken  to  their 
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berths  because  of  the  choppy  sea  and  its  dis- 
astrous results. 

The  Orient!  A  word  to  conjure  with, — a 
word  in  which  were  mystery  and  thrills,  and  lure, 
and  beauty.    And  Peggy  and  Paul  were  there. 

Peggy  was  still  feeling  the  effects  of  yester- 
day's fright,  so  the  Emmons  family  did  not  go 
ashore  early.  Dr.  Hall's  party  took  the  half- 
past  seven  tender,  but  before  leaving  Paul 
slipped  a  note  under  Peggy's  door: 

"Hope  you  are  O.K.    See  you  later.    Paul." 

A  short  sail  across  the  harbor ;  then  they  stood 
in  big-eyed  bewilderment  on  the  crowded  quay, 
where  bare-footed,  begging  Arabs  and  turbaned 
Moors  in  flowing  robes,  gesticulating  wildly, 
were  selling  small  wares  in  brass  and  enamel, 
and  pushing  their  way  through  the  throng,  in  a 
whirl  of  color  and  picturesque  raggedness. 
The  tourists  stood,  bewildered  and  fascinated, 
watching  the  strange  scene  and  waiting  for  the 
automobiles  which  were  to  take  them  about  the 
city,  in  place  of  the  little  carriages  of  Gibraltar. 

"It  looks  like  a  huge  picture  puzzle,"  said 
Paul,  his  eyes  on  an  Arab  in  a  flowing  garment, 
and  white  and  yellow  turban.    Dr.  Hall  nodded. 

"One  rubs  up  against  every  nationality  under 
the  sun  in  Algiers,"  he  said;  "but  when  we  drive 
up  into  the  city  you  will  think  we  are  in  France, 
except  when  we  go  to  the  queer  old  Arab  quar- 
ters. Then  you  will  see  the  'real  thing'  in  East- 
ern life.  The  Arab  quarters  are  quite  separate 
from  the  modern  city.     There, — the  director  is 
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beckoning  us  to  come,"  and  off  the  party  went  to 
see  the  points  of  interest  scheduled. 

It  was  lunch-time  before  they  met  the  Em- 
mons party,  at  a  small  restaurant,  where  they  all 
managed  to  get  seats  together,  and  Peggy  was 
her  happy  self  again,  making  Paul  wonder  if 
that  moment  of  danger  had  been  a  dream  or  not. 
No,  it  was  real,  for  it  had  made  them  friends 
again. 

"What  did  you  see  this  morning?"  The 
question  was  Dr.  Hall's  and  Marian  Hedges  an- 
swered : 

"The  Jardin  d'Essai  first,  and  that  wonderful 
avenue  of  bamboo  trees — the  finest  in  the  world, 
isn't  it?" 

"Pretty  nearly,"  Dr.  Hall  replied;  "it  is  cer- 
tainly the  longest.  Our  crowd  are  going  to  see  it 
after  lunch.  The  Arab  quarters  interested  us  so 
much  that  we  spent  too  much  time  there." 

Paul  leaned  across  the  table  to  add:  "You 
just  wait  till  you  see  the  way  those  old  Turks 
live.  Maybe  you  won't  want  to  be  a  missionary ! 
They  were  all  squatting  out  by  the  side  of  the 
dingy  little  hovels,  with  animals  and  a  mess  of 
everything  that  could  be  sold,  or  had  just  got 
chucked  out  into  the  street,  and  they  looked  as 
happy  as  women  do  after  spring  house-cleaning, 
didn't  they?" 

"They  certainly  did,"  affirmed  Ted.  "And 
say,  those  are  some  narrow  alleys !  If  I  stretched 
out  my  arms  I  could  reach  from  house  to  house." 

"We  had  a  piece  of  good  luck,"  interrupted 
Peggy.  "We  had  just  come  out  of  the  Cathedral, 
when  the  chauffeur  pointed  out  a  house  next  to 
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it,  and  said  it  was  the  winter  home  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. 'Can  we  see  it?'  said  I.  'Mais  nonf  said 
lie.  'Mais  ouif  said  I.  Then  Father  came  into 
the  story  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Emmons  smiled.  "Father  has  his  uses!" 
he  said.    "Go  on.  Peg." 

"Well,"  said  Peggy,  "the  Governor  was  not 
in  residence,  and  so,  just  because  we  were  such 
charming  Americans — oh  dear  no,  money  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it — just  because,  we  got  in, 
and  saw  the  house  from  top  to  bottom." 

"And  it  was  very  disappointing,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Hall. 

"The  Governor's  room  had  a  double  brass  bed 
just  like  ours  at  home,  and  a  bluish  grey  down 
puff  on  it,  and  only  one  chair.  That  was  on  one 
floor ;  then  we  went  up  miles  of  stairs,  and  there 
were  more  rooms,  all  drab  and  dreary,  just  one 
on  each  floor." 

"The  ground  floor  was  the  best,"  said  Peggy, 
"because  it  had  the  big  court  opening  out  of  it, 
with  pretty  palms.  Anyway,  we  saw  it,  and  if 
ever  a  governor  of  Algeria  makes  love  to  me  I 
shall  say,  'No  thank  you,  sir, — unless  I  can  bring 
my  own  furniture  with  me!'  Then  we  drove 
down  a  half-dozen  winding  streets,  and  here  we 
are!" 

Everyone  was  rising,  for  all  the  tourists  were 
in  a  hurry  to  see  more  sights.  Those  who  had 
been  to  the  Arab  quarters  in  the  morning  were 
to  drive  to  beautiful  Mustapha  Superieur,  on  the 
hill,  with  its  superb  residences,  while  others  were 
to  reverse  the  order  of  sightseeing.  And  all 
could  see,  without  trying  to  find  it,  the  old  ruined 
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citadel  in  which  the  last  Arab  ruler  of  Al- 
giers struck  the  French  consul  three  times  on  his 
cheek  with  a  fan — the  historic  act  which  led  to 
the  conquest  of  Algiers  by  France,  as  every  stu- 
dent of  history  knows. 

As  the  party  was  leaving  the  restaurant,  Mr. 
Emmons  was  accosted  by  a  tall,  handsome  young 
Arab,  who  asked  in  good  English: 

"Monsieur  knows  that  this  is  the  day  of  the 
Mardi  Gras  procession?  It  is  to  pass  this  very 
place,  and  the  floats  are  very  beautiful.  Would 
not  the  young  ladies  like  to  see  it,  and  drive 
around  the  city  at  some  later  time?" 

"Oh,  Father,  what  fun!"  Peggy  squeezed  his 
arm;  and  Anne,  who  was  just  behind  with  Dr. 
Cleveland,  and  Mrs.  Davis  too,  showed  such  in- 
terest that  the  handsome  Arab  was  finally  en- 
gaged to  buy  them  good  seats  on  the  enclosed 
walk  at  the  side  of  the  restaurant,  along  which 
the  procession  was  to  come. 

"Our  Sheik,"  as  Peggy  called  him,  secured 
front  row  seats  in  the  awning- shaded  enclosure 
outside  the  restaurant;  and  with  much  joyous 
chatter  the  party  took  them.  And  they  were 
none  too  early,  for  already  the  street  was  full  of 
boys  and  girls  in  fantastic  costumes.  Long  lines 
of  harlequins,  Pierrots,  and  all  sorts  of  gay 
mummers  would  suddenly  sweep  by,  arms  linked, 
making  a  barricade  to  traffic,  with  peals  of 
laughter,  or  hoots  of  derision,  when  a  soldier  in 
the  red  and  blue  uniform  of  France,  or  a  mere 
gendarme  tried  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 
They  paid  no  heed,  and  soon  the  street  was  a 
swirling,  dazzling  mass  of  color. 
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Suddenly  Peggy  cried  out,  "Look!  Look! 
Floats !" 

The  street  rioters  parted  ranks  to  right  and 
left,  leaving  the  boulevard  open  for  the  long 
line  of  exquisitely  designed  floats  in  shapes  of 
birds  and  beasts  and  flowers  carrying  costumed 
groups,  and  great  shells  holding  bevies  of  beau- 
tiful French  girls,  who  smiled  and  threw  kisses 
to  the  throng  of  spectators.  Anne  declared  that 
one  lovely  creature  aimed  all  hers  at  the  Doctor, 
who  was  eagerly  looking  through  a  glass,  and  he 
did  not  deny  the  possibility;  but  presently  the 
laugh  was  on  Anne,  when  an  intense  looking 
Frenchman  bowed  long  and  low,  kissing  his 
hand  fervently  to  the  pretty  American  girl.  On 
and  on  came  the  floats,  gay  and  lovely  against 
a  background  of  azure  water  and  sky. 

"Look!  Look!"  again  cried  Peggy,  as  a  large 
bouquet,  aimed  with  care,  fell  into  her  lap. 
"Where  is  he?  Who  did  it?"  She  was  on  her 
feet,  and  so  excited  that  her  mother  had  to  say, 
"Sh-h  dear,  not  so  loud!"  Then  they  all 
noticed  a  bronzed  Arab  standing  beside  a  shelter- 
ing tree  on  a  float  representing  an  Oriental  vil- 
lage. His  dark  expressive  eyes  stared  at  Peggy, 
and  his  had  been  the  bouquet — there  was  no 
doubt  of  that! 

"I  shall  keep  it  forever  and  ever,  even  if  he  is 
an  Arab;  and  when  I  am  old  enough  to  have 
lovers  I  shall  say,  proudly,  the  first  and  best  was 
foreign,  and  most  interesting!" 

Just  then  another  bunch  fell  into  her  lap — this 
time  thrown  by  a  young  French  boy  in  tri- 
colored  costume.    Anne,  too,  had  one,  and  the 
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scene  was  indescribably  gay  and  unique  until  the 
procession  had  wound  around  a  corner  beyond 
the  restaurant,  and  there  was  nothing  more  to 
see. 

But  the  Sheik  was  not  to  let  them  slip  from 
his  grasp  so  soon.  He  suggested  taking  them  to 
a  wonderful  shop,  where  jewelry  was  made  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  customers,  and  where  the  rarest 
gems  of  the  city  were  sold.  That  interested  Mrs. 
Emmons,  so  they  were  taken  to  a  place  where 
"bijouterie  Orientale"  was  made,  and  where 
they  saw  the  pin  Mr.  Emmons  gave  his  wife  cut 
and  polished,  and  also  the  rings,  which  their 
father  gave  Anne  and  Peggy.  As  Anne  slipped 
hers  on  her  finger  Dr.  Cleveland  said  in  a  low 
voice  to  her:  "That's  all  right,  but  the  next  ring 
you  wear  will  be  one  I  give  you, — don't  forget!" 
Anne  laughed,  and  she  did  not  forget,  as  they 
went  out  into  the  sunshine  of  the  carnival-mad 
city. 

They  were  on  the  last  tender,  and  so  was  the 
Hall  group,  and  they  exchanged  experiences 
with  avidity;  but  everyone  envied  the  Emmons 
party  for  having  seen  the  procession,  instead  of 
the  regulation  sights  of  the  city. 

"No  sights  I  could  have  seen  would  have  taken 
the  place  in  my  life  now  occupied  by  my  Arab," 
asserted  Peggy.     "Aren't  my  flowers  lovely?" 

"They  look  something  like  hay,  if  you  ask  me." 
Ted  was  fingering  the  dry  heather  and  other 
blooms  in  the  precious  bunch.  "When  I  go  to 
Grandfather's  farm  in  Vermont  again,  I  shall  tie 
a  sheaf  of  wheat  or  corn  with  ribbon,  and  try  to 
cut  your  dusky  one  out." 
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"Can't  be  done!"  Then,  irrelevantly  or  with 
intent  to  divert  the  conversation,  "Did  you  ever 
see  so  many  cats  in  one  city?  We  saw  them  by 
the  dozen,  black  ones  and  grey  ones  and  yellow 
ones  with  mangy  tails,  and  no  end  of  mongrel 
dogs,  too." 

"So  did  we,  in  the  Arab  quarters,  and  donkeys 
with  baskets  on  their  sides,  like  those  at  "Gib", 
and  smelly  Moors  with  push-carts  selling  pepper 
and  vegetables.  It  is  a  wonderful  place,  Algiers, 
if  you  like  it,  and  I  can't  imagine  a  city  being 
more  different  and  queer." 

"Wait  till  you  see  Constantinople,  and  Cairo!" 
warned  Dr.  Hall. 

"How  can  I?"  said  Peggy;  "but  if  needs  must 
be,  I'll  feed  on  Algiers  for  the  present." 

Here  Paul  threw  a  small  package  in  her  lap. 
"These  may  help  you,"  he  said.  Peggy  opened 
the  present  eagerly:  "Oh,  adorable!  Where 
did  you  ever  find  such  pictures  of  the  floats  and 
the  crowds  in  the  streets?" 

"They  have  the  Mardi  Gras  procession  every 
year,"  said  Paul,  beaming  over  her  pleasure. 
"Rather  nice,  aren't  they?"  The  others  all 
looked  at  the  post-cards  with  their  gayly  colored 
pictures  of  the  annual  celebration,  and  the 
younger  crowd  made  a  dash  for  the  gangway. 

"Hurry!"  warned  Dr.  Hall;  "the  tender  is  to 
leave  in  five  minutes."  He  might  as  well  have 
not  spoken,  for  they  were  already  on  the  quay, 
being  steered  proudly  by  Paul  to  the  stall  where 
he  had  made  his  purchases.  And  no  one  missed 
the  tender. 


CHAPTER  IX 

JTHE  YOUNG  DOCTOR  SCORES 

IT  was  not  only  the  young  crowd  who  had  good 
times  on  the  Columbia.  The  smoking  room 
had  its  charmed  circle  of  older  men  who  carried 
on  many  a  snappy  argument,  with  a  gallery  of 
interested  listeners,  while  they  tore  the  govern- 
ment and  the  world  at  large  to  shreds,  and  re- 
moulded it  according  to  their  several  ideas. 

And  the  open-air  lounge  hy  day,  and  the  cozy 
smoking  room  on  the  hurricane-deck  had  its 
regular  groups  of  bridge  players,  men  and 
women  as  intent  on  the  game  as  if  they  had  not 
been  steaming  through  the  lovely  sea  of  song 
and  story. 

But  there  was  no  card  playing  on  Sundays, 
unless  in  guests'  own  cabins.  The  cruise  direc- 
tors were  very  strict  about  that,  and  if  there  was 
no  landing  to  make,  the  day  was  spent  in  walk- 
ing, talking,  and  reading,  and  always  there  was  a 
church  service  which  was  largely  attended ;  some- 
times a  Church  of  England  service,  sometimes 
one  led  by  a  clergyman  of  another  denomination, 
besides  the  Catholic  mass  which  was  celebrated 
regularly. 

It  happened  to  be  Sunday  when  the  ship  left 
Algiers,  and  steamed  slowly  up  from  northern 
Africa  to  southern  France.  Everybody  knew 
there  was  a  day  of  rest  ahead,  and  all  but  a  small 
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group  slept  until  the  unusual  sound  of  a  bugle 
call  roused  them. 

"What's  that?"  Anne  asked  the  question  in  a 
dazed  way,  but  Peggy  was  busily  informative, 
and  making  ready  for  action. 

"Church.  In  the  dining-room.  The  Bishop 
of  somewhere  or  other  is  going  to  preach. 
Coming?'* 

"No,"  said  Anne,  making  ready  for  another 
nap;  but  just  then  Mr.  Emmons  came  to  the 
door  saying,  "Are  you  girls  ready  for  service? 
Not  going,  Anne?  If  you  can  dance  all  night 
and  sight-see  all  day,  you  can  surely  give  an  hour 
to  church." 

Anne  rarely  heard  her  father  use  that  tone 
of  voice,  and  also  knew  how  seldom  he  made  any 
demands  on  her  freedom. 

"Very  well,  Father,"  she  said  reluctantly; 
"you  all  go  down,  and  I'll  slip  in  at  the  back  of 
the  room  as  soon  as  I  can." 

Peggy  and  her  father  went  on  down  to  the 
dining-room,  which  had  been  cleared  for  the  serv- 
ice, and  found  the  place  was  so  full  that  some 
of  the  men  were  standing  against  the  wall. 
Everybody  sang  heartily,  and  the  Bishop  took 
for  his  text  a  line  from  the  first  hymn  sung : 

"Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save, 
Whose  arm  hath  stilled  the  restless  wave." 

and  all  who  heard  the  stirring  address  felt  more 
than  repaid  for  attending  the  service. 

Peggy's  eyes  were  shining  with  purpose  when 
she  left  the  room,  and  she  was,  for  a  wonder, 
silent.     She  was,  in  fact,  thinking  deeply  about 
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a  subject  which  she  had  not  wanted  to  face,  but 
which  a  bit  of  the  sermon  had  forcibly  presented 
as  a  challenge.  She  linked  arms  with  her  father 
and  said:  "Big  P.,  take  a  little  walk  with  me, 
will  you?" 

".De-lighted,"  responded  her  father.  "My 
daughters  generally  choose  other  escorts,  but 
there  is  no  one  else  who  is  as  proud  of  the  invita- 
tion as  your  old  parent."  Around  and  around 
and  around  the  promenade  deck  they  walked, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  lean  over  the  railing 
and  look  down  into  the  clear  water,  which  was 
so  calm  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  ship  might  not 
be  moving. 

"Big  P.,"  said  Peggy,  finally,  "I  want  to  ask 
you  something.  You  don't  like  to  have  me 
smoke  cigarettes,  do  you?" 

"You  know  I  don't,"  Mr.  Emmons  spoke  with 
quick  decision;  "there  is  nothing  really  wrong 
about  it,  but  you  are  not  very  old  yet, — not  very, 
and  it  is  bad  for  your  health  and  your  teeth,  and 
I  have  noticed  that  all  the  girls  of  your  age  who 
do  smoke,  do  other  things  which  are  much  com- 
moner than  the  things  I  want  my  daughter  to 
do." 

"Anne  does  it " 

Mr.  Emmons  frowned.  "What  Anne  does  or 
does  not  do,  is  her  business  and  mine,  Peggy. 
We  were  talking  about  you.  You  asked  if  I 
liked  to  have  you  smoke,  and  I  said  I  did  not." 

Peggy  made  no  reply,  but  looked  long  and 
earnestly  into  the  deep  blue  sea  below.  Suddenly 
she    gripped    her    father's    arm   more    tightly. 

"You    old    dear!"    she    exclaimed,    "you're 
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worth  all  the  cigs  in  the  world.  It's  going  to  be 
no  joke  cutting  them  out,  though."  Then  mus- 
ingly, "It's  not  bad,  but  it's  a  habit,  and  that's 
second  cousin  to  badness.    I'll  do  it!" 

And  seeing  that  she  had  really  made  a  grave 
decision,  and  was  much  stirred  with  the  im- 
portance of  having  made  it,  Mr.  Emmons  simply 
smiled  a  long,  steady,  approving  smile  into  her 
grey  eyes. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said;  "I  am  very  proud  of 
my  girls.  Shall  we  go  and  see  where  Mother  is 
now?"  but  Peggy  seemed  fascinated  with  the 
Mediterranean,  and  he  left  her  looking  into  it, 
thinking  her  own  thoughts,  while  he  joined  her 
mother. 

Eighteen  hours  later  came  a  day  of  dreams, 
both  for  those  tourists  who  had  been  on  the 
Riviera  before,  and  for  those  to  whom  its  bright 
beauty  was  a  revelation,  as  they  stood  on  deck, 
looking  down  the  long  sweep  of  coast  line,  rich 
in  glossy  foliage,  with  the  irregular,  rocky  prom- 
ontory which  outlines  the  principality  of  Mo- 
naco, jutting  out  into  the  harbor;  while  beyond 
it  those  with  strong  eyes  could  see  the  long  sandy 
beach  where  the  Promenade  des  Anglais  at  Nice 
stretches  for  miles. 

Those  who  had  visited  Monte  Carlo  before 
were  particularly  eager  in  pointing  out  objects 
of  interest  to  novices.  The  Chief  Officer,  who 
was  one  of  Anne's  good  friends,  stood  beside  her 
and  gave  her  information : 

"See  those  queer  stone  cubbyholes  built  under 
the  landing-place?"  he  asked.  "They  are  among 
the  most  famous  places  for  pigeon  shooting  in 
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Europe.  And  see  that  large  stone  building  back 
from  the  water?  That  is  the  Casino  you  have 
heard  so  much  about.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if 
your  young  set  knows  that  they  can't  see  the  in- 
side of  it?" 

"Why  not?" 

"Too  young.  Nobody  under  eighteen  allowed 
in.    A  protection  on  both  sides." 

Anne  smiled.  "Well,  you  watch  and  see  them 
all  grow  up  immediately.  They  will  get  in. 
You  see  if  they  don't." 

"They  certainly  will  not!"  declared  the  Chief 
Officer. — "I  see  the  tender  coming  off  for  the 
first  load.    I  must  go." 

Others  had  seen  the  tender  too,  and  there 
was  a  rush  for  deck  D.  by  those  who  were  ready 
to  go.  There  is  said  to  be  no  atmosphere  as  clear 
as  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  day  was 
a  perfect  example  of  cloudless  sky  and  turquoise 
harbor  when  the  Emmons  family  reached  the 
busy  landing-place,  where  the  idle  rich  and 
tourist  crowds,  on  the  terraces  above,  watched 
them  disembark. 

"Nice  first,  by  the  Upper  Cornische  Drive," 
announced  the  cruise  director,  who  stood  at  the 
landing;  and  following  his  directions  they  found 
closed  cars  waiting  for  them,  so  that  the  fine 
white  dust  which  is  like  powder,  would  not  get 
into  their  eyes,  and  cover  their  coats  as  it  does  if 
one  takes  the  drive  in  an  open  vehicle. 

And  soon  they  were  journeying  along  the 
broad  driveway,  with  snow-capped  mountains 
towering  on  one  side,  while  below,  on  the  other 
lay  the  blue  sea,  with  terrace  on  terrace  of  peas- 
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ant  gardens  rising  sharply  from  the  water's  edge, 
groves  of  fruit  trees  in  full  bloom,  olive  trees, 
and  flower  gardens  in  tangled  loveliness. 

"Oh,  Fred!"  was  all  Mrs.  Emmons  could  find 
to  say  as  the  exquisite  landscape  unrolled  before 
her;    Mr.    Emmons    smiled    with    satisfaction. 

"It  certainly  is  more  beautiful  than  any  drive 
I  know  of  except  the  Amalfi  Drive  from 
Naples,"  he  said.  "I  wonder  why  we  are  stop- 
ping here  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  remember ;  this  is  a  quaint 
little  place  called  La  Tourbie,  where  there  is  an 
old  Roman  ruin." 

The  long  line  of  cars  had  halted,  and  the  tour- 
ists were  getting  out,  but  the  ruin  stood  on  a 
steep  hill,  and  Mrs.  Emmons  declined  to  climb 
up  to  it,  preferring  to  stay  below,  and  look  at 
the  post-cards  and  small  souvenirs  being  shown 
in  booths  by  the  roadside. 

The  explorers  were  not  gone  long,  and  when 
they  came  back  they  heard  the  sounds  of  a  violin. 
There  in  a  broad  turn  of  the  road,  which  had 
been  made  safe  by  a  retaining  wall,  was  an  old 
fiddler,  with  his  instrument  under  his  chin,  play- 
ing the  most  bewitching,  lilting,  old  French 
songs,  with  the  gayest  of  gay  refrains.  Swaying 
and  fiddling,  and  singing  as  he  swayed  and 
fiddled,  suddenly  the  old  man  swung  into  the 
measures  of  a  dance.  His  enthusiasm  was  con- 
tagious, and  soon  a  dozen  couples  were  dancing 
there  in  the  road,  under  the  blue  sky,  to  the 
merry  music  of  the  old  fiddler's  violin. 

But  soon  it  was  time  to  leave,  to  the  regret  of 
all,  for  such  moments  of  spontaneous  pleasure 
come  seldom.    The  day  was  going  fast,  however, 
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and  on  they  drove  to  Nice,  where  all  were  to  have 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Negresco,  which  stood  out 
against  the  clear  sky  in  dazzling  whiteness  as 
they  stopped  at  its  entrance,  and  filed  into  its 
arcades,  casting  glances  of  admiration  at  the  ex- 
quisite articles  of  jewelry  and  clothing  displayed 
in  the  shop  windows,  and  also  admired  the  many 
handsomely  gowned  women  passing  in  and  out 
of  the  hotel. 

"I  feel  exactly  like  a  'Cookie,'  don't  you, 
Anne?"  asked  Peggy.  "Just  look  at  that  girl 
in  the  white  and  yellow  sports  suit.  She's  a 
dream!" 

"Or  a  lemon!"  said  Ted,  who  happened  to 
hear  the  remark.  "They  are  generally  yellow, 
I've  heard!  Say,  Peg,  this  is  a  place  where  I'd 
like  to  stay  a  week." 

The  hotel  management  had  done  its  best  to 
give  them  a  fine  welcome.  The  big  dining-room 
with  its  tropical  plants  and  hanging  baskets  of 
bright  flowers  had  a  red,  white,  and  blue  banner 
flung  across  it  with  the  words,  "Vive  l'Amer- 
ique!"  and  the  luncheon  was  as  delicious  as  one 
well  could  be,  with  entertainers  to  dance  between 
courses.  In  fact  it  was  all  so  delightful  that  the 
social  director  had  a  hard  time  to  gather  his 
party  together,  it  scattered  so  quickly  after 
luncheon.  So  when  he  saw  Marian,  Peggy,  Paul, 
and  Ted,  in  a  summer  house  on  the  beach,  he 
was  relieved  and  told  them  to  stay  where  they 
were  until  he  found  the  others.  They  were  only 
too  glad  to  do  as  they  were  told,  for  they  loved 
the  long  stretch  of  sandy  beach.  "Only  I  wish 
we  could  go  in  bathing."    Ted  was  rueful;  "It's 
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a  better  beach  than  any  on  the  Jersey  coast." 

"I'll  say  so,"  agreed  Peggy.  "Oh!  there's 
Anne,  way  down  on  the  sand.  I  supposed  she 
was  buying  handkerchiefs  and  beads,  like  the 
others." 

But  Anne  was  having  far  greater  pleasure 
than  that.  She  was  hearing  the  life  story,  up  to 
date,  of  the  young  doctor  from  the  West,  and  its 
details  were  both  interesting  and  novel  to  the  girl 
who  had  so  far  known  only  boys  whose  careers 
were  shaped  by  their  fathers'  influence  and 
standing  in  the  world  of  finance,  not  moulded  by 
a  manly  determination  to  make  good.  Geoffrey 
Cleveland  was  very  grave  as  he  talked  to  the  girl 
who  had  roused  his  real  interest,  not  so  much 
by  what  she  was,  but  by  what  he  thought  she 
might  some  day  be. 

"I  worked  my  way  through  college,"  he  told 
her.  "How?  Well,  for  one  thing  I  did  all  the 
catering  for  our  frat.  house,  and  a  lot  of  odd 
jobs  that  paid  well.  Summers  I  clerked  in 
hotels.  Mother  has  never  been  strong,  and  I  like 
to  give  her  little  luxuries  that  Dad  can't  afford. 
I  got  two  scholarships  for  advanced  work  in  the 
medical  school,  and  now  I  am  just  waiting  to 
show  the  world  what  a  young  medical  man 
in  America  can  do.  I  took  this  trip  to  find  out  a 
lot  of  things  I  wanted  to  know  about  conditions, 
especially  in  Egypt.  Somehow  I  think  eyes  will 
be  my  specialty.  What  are  you  going  to 
be?" 

Anne  looked  surprised.  "Be? — I?  Why,  I 
suppose  I'll  be — why,  to  tell  you  the  truth  I 
never  thought  about  it." 
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"But  everybody  has  to  be  something,  or  lose 
out,  don't  they?" 

Anne  had  recovered  her  lightness.  "Of 
course,"  she  said; — "I  am  going  to  be  an  old 
man's  darling.  He  will  be  feeble,  and  rich,  and 
I  will  bring  him  to  the  Riviera  to  die  (death  cer- 
tificate must  come  with  the  marriage  license). 
Then  I'll  be  a  rich  widow  at  Monte  Carlo  and 
haunt  the  Casino,  and  be  much  admired  for  my 
gowns  and  my  cleverness!" 

"All  of  which  you  will  NOT!" 

"Why,  please?    It  is  not  your  funeral." 

"No  ma'am.  I  expect  it  to  be  the  exact  op- 
posite, and  then  it  will  certainly  be  my  business. 
You  have  it  in  you  to  be  a  wonderfully  fine 
woman,  Anne  Emmons!" 

"Oh,  have  I?"  mocked  Anne.  "Some  people 
take  an  unwarranted  interest  in  others'  affairs!" 

The  young  man  had  a  retort  ready,  but  there 
was  an  unwelcome  interruption  in  the  shape  of 
beckoning  hands,  and  a  shrill  chorus  of  "We're 
going  now,"  from  the  distant  summer  house;  and 
with  reluctance  on  both  sides,  though  only  evi- 
denced on  one,  they  joined  the  younger  set.  Dr. 
Cleveland  knew  he  had  ruffled  Anne's  usually 
even  temper,  but  he  also  knew  he  had  made  her 
think  along  new  lines,  which  was  his  object;  so 
he  did  not  mind  her  momentary  coolness. 

As  it  happened,  the  Emmons'  car  had  a  punc- 
ture on  the  way  back  to  Monte  Carlo,  but  luckily 
they  had  also  a  good  driver  to  repair  it;  also 
luckily  the  accident  happened  at  an  exquisite 
spot  between  the  village  of  Eze  and  Villefranche, 
where  the  water  was  as  green  as  jade,  and  the 
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waves  curled  in  lazily  on  the  pebbly  beach, 
while  beyond,  one  could  see  the  snow-capped 
Maratime  Alps.  So  no  one  minded  the  delay 
except  Anne,  whose  mind  was  on  the  Casino. 
She  was  relieved  when  at  last  they  entered  the 
famous  building,  and  were  seeing  with  their  own 
eyes  the  place  where  so  many  tragedies  and  ro- 
mances have  been  staged. 

In  the  broad  foyer,  men  and  women  were  com- 
ing and  going,  and  the  Emmonses  followed  those 
who  were  entering  the  door  of  the  great  Salle 
des  Jeux.  It  swung  open,  and  they  stood  taking 
in  the  general  effect  for  a  moment.  The  floor 
space  was  covered  with  long  green  baize-covered 
tables  about  which  the  roulette  players  were 
seated,  with  spectators  crowding  around  them, 
watching  the  placing  of  the  chips,  the  spinning  of 
the  big  wheel,  and  listening  for  the  croupier's 
monotonous,  "Faites  vos  jeux,  messieurs  et  mes- 
dames!'  and  looking  at  the  raking  in  of  the  spoils 
by  the  winner. 

The  room  itself  was  ornate  and  dingy,  with  two 
great  glittering  glass  chandeliers  and  there  was 
an  air  of  stuffiness  about  it  which  made  Mrs.  Em- 
mons feel  faint ;  so  Mr.  Emmons,  who  was  sorely 
tempted  to  play,  went  out  with  his  wife  into  the 
marvelously  lovely  gardens  of  the  Casino,  with 
their  formal  beds  of  brilliant  flowers,  fountains, 
and  avenues  of  palms,  while  the  Doctor,  Anne, 
and  others  remained  to  watch  the  gamblers.  But 
at  five  o'clock  they  all  went  for  tea  at  the  Metro- 
pole,  a  homelike  hotel,  with  a  good  orchestra,  in 
the  foyer  of  which  one  heard  English  spoken  on 
every  side. 
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The  too-young-for-the-Casino  crowd  were 
there  dancing  happily  when  the  others  arrived, 
and  although  they  were  politely  invited  to  have 
tea,  they  refused,  having  consumed  large  por- 
tions of  icecream  in  the  gay  out-of-door  restau- 
rant "with  wonderful  striped  pink  umbrellas 
over  our  heads,  and  more  wonderful  pink  icing 
on  the  cakes,"  as  Peggy  announced,  adding  with 
scorn:  "We  may  not  be  old  enough  to  see  the 
inside  of  the  Casino,  when  we  came  all  these 
miles  to  see  everything,  but  we  are  sensible 
enough  to  like  eating  up  our  money  better  than 
losing  it  in  that  old  place." 

Here  Ted  took  out  his  cigarette  case,  and 
handed  it  around.  When  it  came  to  Peggy  she 
passed  it  on  very  quickly.  "No,  thank  you,"  she 
said;  "I've  cut  it  out!"  and  her  cheeks  were 
flushed  for  several  minutes,  when  she  saw  the  as- 
tonishment on  the  faces  of  her  crowd,  with  whom 
she  had  not  needed  to  face  the  new  issue  until 
this  moment.  Dr.  Cleveland  came  to  the  rescue 
with  ready  tact :  "Three  cheers  for  you,  Peggy," 
he  said.  "You  will  keep  your  looks  long  after 
the  smokers  have  grown  yellow  and  wizened ;  or 
at  least  you  stand  the  best  chance,"  and  he  shook 
her  hand  heartily,  which  took  some  of  the  sting 
out  of  the  refusal,  for  Peggy. 

The  Columbia  was  not  to  sail  until  after  mid- 
night, so  Anne's  set  went  back  to  the  ship  to  put 
on  evening  dress,  then  went  ashore  again  for 
dinner  at  Ciro's,  and  the  young  crowd  too,  for 
Dr.  Hall  had  invited  them  to  hear  a  perform- 
ance of  "La  Boheme,"  which  was  to  be  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  tourists. 
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"But,"  said  Dr.  Hall,  seeing  that  the  young 
group  were  in  a  quiet,  receptive  mood,  "you  must 
not  forget  that  Monaco  is  more  interesting  and 
unique  than  Monte  Carlo.  It  is  the  smallest  in- 
dependent state  in  Europe.  It's  whole  area  is 
only  eight  square  miles — think  of  that — and  yet 
it  includes  the  towns  of  Monte  Carlo,  Monaco 
itself,  and  Condamin.  And  it  has  rulers,  Princes 
who  are  hereditary  sovereigns." 

"Is  there  a  Prince  of  Monaco  now?"  Peggy's 
attention  was  arrested. 

"Yes,  Charles.  He  succeeded  his  father 
Charles  Third,  in  1887,  and  gave  the  state  a 
Constitution  in  1910.  He  is  a  scientist  of  note, 
and  has  built  a  famous  museum  of  Oceanog- 
raphy— which  is  a  museum  housing  things  found 
in  or  pertaining  to  the  ocean." 

"And  the  whole  principality  about  as  big  as  a 
peanut,  with  all  those  frills!"  exclaimed  Peggy. 
"I  think  it  is  the  cutest,  prettiest,  most  attractive 
up-to-date  doll's  house  I  ever  hope  to  see." 

"When  we  come  back  I  shall  send  my  card  to 
the  Prince,  and  he  will  probably  invite  us  to  din- 
ner, or  ask  us  to  get  up  a  performance  of  'The 
Princess'  for  him!  Queer,  isn't  it,  all  my  noted 
friends  on  this  trip  are  named  Charles?" 

Mr.  Emmons  laughed:  "Oh!  Peggy,  whatever 
shall  I  do  with  you?"  he  said. 

"Let  me  be,"  said  Peggy,  serenely;  "I'll  come 
out  all  right  when  I've  sowed  my  wild  oats. 
Don't  get  fussed  about  me,  Old  Dear." 

And  what  could  a  parent  do  in  a  case  like  that? 
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ACROSS  the  Bay  of  Naples  came  the  tink- 
ling of  a  mandolin,  and  the  silvery  notes 
of  an  Italian  voice,  in  the  old  familiar  song. 

As  several  times  before  during  the  cruise, 
heads  popped  out  of  port-holes  as  if  by  magic, 
and  all  those  who  were  sufficiently  clothed  at  that 
early  hour,  for  it  was  only  half -past  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  went  on  deck.  The  Columbia 
had  steamed  down  from  Monte  Carlo  to  Naples, 
and  was  now  lying  midway  between  Vesuvius, 
towering  guardian  of  the  lovely  bay,  and 
the  mainland.  And  as  at  Madeira,  no  sooner  had 
the  ship  anchored  than  a  score  of  small  craft  put 
out  from  shore,  quickly  surrounding  the  steamer, 
their  dark-eyed  occupants  holding  up  bouquets, 
souvenirs,  or,  greatest  attraction  of  all,  singing 
as  only  Italians  can  sing. 

Those  who  went  on  deck,  and  hung  over  the 
railing  at  the  sound  of  the  old  song,  "Santa 
Lucia,"  watched  with  keen  interest  the  girl  who 
was  singing,  and  playing,  as  she  stood  up  in  the 
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bobbing  boat,  balancing  herself  with  as  much 
serenity  as  if  she  were  on  a  concert  platform. 

A  round  of  applause  followed  as  the  last  note 
died  away.  She  acknowledged  it  with  flashing 
eyes  and  a  brilliant  smile,  at  the  same  time 
opening  an  umbrella,  and  holding  it  upside  down 
to  catch  the  shower  of  small  coins  thrown  over 
the  railing,  and  such  an  adept  was  she  at  the  art, 
that  not  one  lira  was  lost! 

Dr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Emmons  stood  together 
watching  the  singer,  deeply  interested  in  her 
method  of  catching  the  coins;  when  Paul  joined 
them  to  say  that  they  were  wanted  by  the  health 
officers.  By  this  time  a  heavy  fog  had  rolled  in, 
shutting  out  all  view  of  the  shore,  and  of  Vesu- 
vius. The  scene  was  one  of  chilly  gloom,  and  the 
men  were  only  too  glad  to  change  it  for  the  com- 
parative warmth  and  light  of  the  steamer. 

"The  officers  are  up  in  the  lounge,"  directed 
Paul.  "We  have  all  been  in,  and  so  have  your 
family,  Mr.  Emmons."  As  they  entered  the 
hall  outside  the  purser's  office,  they  heard  a  bed- 
lam of  voices,  for  almost  everyone  on  board  was 
either  coming  from  or  going  to  be  inspected; 
while  Italian  officers,  imposing  as  to  manner, 
and  dressy  as  to  uniform,  were  pushing  their  way 
through  the  crowds,  with  an  air  of  great  import- 
ance. 

When  Dr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Emmons  had  passed 
their  inspection,  they  found  the  boys  with  the 
Emmonses  waiting  with  good  news.  " The  sun  is 
out!  And  Vesuvius  too!"  said  Peggy,  joyfully. 
"May  I  climb  it,  Father?" 

Mrs.  Emmons  showed  concern.    "Not  unless 
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you  go  with  her,  Fred.  You  know  how  scatter- 
brained she  is  when  she  gets  excited." 

Mr.  Emmons  smiled.  "That  was  one  of  the 
first  clauses  of  our  contract  when  we  signed  up 
together  for  this  trip,  wasn't  it,  Peg?  Vesuvius, 
or  no  trip." 

Peggy  looked  radiant.  "They  are  going  this 
afternoon,"  she  said;  "that  is,  if  there  is  time." 

Mr.  Emmons  took  out  his  watch.  "Ten-thirty 
now,"  he  said.  "If  we  get  started  soon  we  can 
do  a  good  deal.    It  all  depends  on  that." 

A  half -hour  later  they  were  all  in  Naples,  driv- 
ing up  the  hill  to  see  the  handsome  residences 
there,  and  the  showy  hotel.  As  they  drove  down 
again  into  the  older  part  of  the  city,  there  was 
much  to  admire,  especially  the  beautiful  parks 
for  which  the  city  is  famous,  with  their  fine 
statues  and  magnificent  old  trees.  Peggy  spied 
the  sign  on  a  small  shop  to  the  right  of  a  park 
entrance,  and  called  Paul's  attention  to  it: 
"That  ought  to  be  the  place  for  you  to  buy  some- 
thing," she  advised.  "A.  Piscopo  deserves  the 
trade  of  a  good  Episcopalian  like  you!"  The 
remark  was  the  result  of  a  spirited  discussion  on 
Episcopal  church,  and  the  Presbyterian,  which 
the  ship  concerning  the  respective  merits  of  the 
both  Marian  Hedges  and  the  Emmonses  at- 
tended.   Paul  said  sarcastically : 

"All  right,  Peg.  While  I  make  the  gentle- 
man's acquaintance,  you  take  a  look  at  the  sol- 
emn soldiers  at  the  Park  gate.  They  look  like 
Presbyterians  I" 

With  which  witty  remarks  they  kept  on  walk- 
ing; but  Paul  stared  into  the  window  of  the  A. 
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Piscopo  person,  who  proved  to  be  a  cobbler ;  and 
Peggy  cast  an  admiring  eye  on  the  soldiers, 
whose  long  capes  and  becoming  hats  made  quite 
an  impression  on  her. 

Their  guide  that  day  was  a  good  one,  and  in 
the  short  time  at  their  disposal  he  showed  them 
the  great  church  with  its  entrance  on  the  Place 
in  front  of  the  palace,  as  well  as  the  Cathedral 
of  San  Germaro,  the  fine  post-office,  the  famous 
Teatro  San  Carlo,  the  national  museum  with  its 
well-known  collection  of  paintings,  and  the 
aquarium,  which  Dr.  Hall  said  they  must  not 
miss.  So,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  all 
hungry,  they  entered  it,  and  stood  in  silent  ad- 
miration before  the  original  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes'  poem,  "The  Chambered  Nautilus." 

The  tank  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and  its  bot- 
tom filled  with  such  stones  and  water  growths  as 
were  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  there  floated  the 
nautilus,  so  lovely,  so  evanescent,  so  pearl-like 
and  dream-like  in  its  exquisite  delicacy  that  Paul 
stood  enchanted,  with  the  lines  of  the  poem  run- 
ning through  his  mind.  Later,  when  he  and 
Peggy  happened  to  be  walking  together,  he  re- 
peated part  of  it  to  her : 

"This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which  poets  feign, 
Sails  the  unshadowed  main, 
The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings, 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  Siren  sings, 
And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 

Where    the    cold    sea-maids    rise    to    sun    their 
streaming  hair.*' 

and  Peggy  showed  most  gratifying  enthusiam. 
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"That's  exactly  what  it  looks  like,"  she  said; 
"go  on ;"  but  Paul  refused. 

"Read  it  yourself,"  he  said.  "They  have  his 
poems  in  the  ship  library.  I  saw  them.  It's  too 
long  to  say  now." 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  out  full  strength,  and 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  the  closed 
cars  while  they  drove  up  to  a  restaurant  at  Posi- 
lipo,  where  Dr.  Hall  told  stories  of  the  days  of 
Virgil  and  Lucullus,  memories  of  whom  are  in- 
tertwined with  modern  history  as  one  looks  out 
across  the  Bay,  with  butterfly  sails  drifting  past. 
There,  in  a  real  Italian  restaurant,  honest-to- 
goodness  "spaghet'  "  was  served,  and  tourists 
wound  it  around  forks  with  strenuous  efforts  to 
eat  and  not  cut,  its  long  streamers,  amid  much 
laughter,  as  everyone  watched  everyone  else.  A 
quartet  of  dark-eyed  natives  sang  again,  "Santa 
Lucia,"  the  tenor  carrying  the  melody  in  a  clear, 
true  voice  that  made  the  old  tune  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  one. 

"Make  them  do  it  again!  Make  them  do  it 
again!  Keep  on  clapping!"  Peggy  was  on  her 
feet,  applauding  so  earnestly  that  the  suscep- 
tible tenor  saw  her,  and  with  smiles  and  bows, 
said  a  word  to  his  comrades  who  repeated  the 
song.  Mr.  Emmons  slipped  some  money  into 
Peggy's  hand. 

"Give  it  to  the  tenor,"  he  said. 

Peggy's  eyes  snapped.  "I  would  never  think 
of  doing  it!"  she  cried.  "It  would  insult  him. 
He  sang  it  to  please  me!" 

Her  father  laughed.  "Try  it,"  he  said;  and 
very  red  of  face,  Peggy  offered  the  coins. 
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The  quick  illumination  of  the  man's  face  was 
miraculous  and  his  "Grazie!"  was  so  genuine 
that  Peggy's  illusions  in  regard  to  her  personal 
charms  were  permanently  lessened — at  least 
where  foreigners  were  concerned. 

After  lunch  came  Peggy's  first  real  disap- 
pointment of  the  cruise,  when  Mr.  Emmons 
took  her  aside  and  asked;  "Will  you  be  satisfied 
to  climb  Vesuvius  on  our  return  trip,  Peg, 
dear?" 

"I  will  not!"  The  quick  reply  came  as  nearly 
petulant  as  Peggy  ever  was.    "Why?" 

"Your  mother  has  one  of  her  bad  headaches, 
from  being  in  the  hot  sun,  I  fancy ;  anyway,  it  is 
pretty  severe,  and  she  is  so  nervous  over  your 
going  that  I  do  wish  you  felt  you  could  give  it 
up.  I  know  just  how  much  you  want  to  take  the 
climb  with  the  others,  and  I  am  not  asking  you 
not  to  go.  I  am  just  putting  the  facts  before 
you.  Mother  would  be  horribly  upset  if  she  knew 
I  had  even  mentioned  it  to  you.  She  has  an  idea 
you  will  sprain  your  ankle,  or  fall  into  the  crater, 
or  something  of  the  kind." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Suddenly  the  sun 
came  out  in  Peggy's  eyes. 

"Poor  Little  P.  They're  devilish  things, 
headaches  are.  I  had  one  that  day  of  my  history 
exam.  Mother  has  entirely  too  many  of  them. 
Is  there  anything  else  to  see,  if  I  don't  go  ?" 

"No  end,"  said  her  father.  "You  know  the  old 
saying  was,  'See  Naples,  and  die,'  and  we  can't 
have  exhausted  the  place  in  one  morning. 
Thank  you,  Peg  o'  My  Heart!" 

"O.K.,  Big  P.    Just  say  I  chose  to  stay  with 
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you."  She  was  her  gayest  self  then  and  all 
through  the  afternoon,  although  bereft  of  her 
pals,  who  went  in  a  body  with  Dr.  Hall  to  the 
crater  of  the  great  volcano.  Mrs.  Emmons  hav- 
ing gone  back  to  the  ship  and  her  peaceful 
deck  chair,  Peggy  and  her  father  roamed 
through  the  narrow  winding  "alleys,"  called 
streets  of  old  Naples,  with  long  lines  strung 
across  them,  on  which  family  garments  flapped 
in  the  brisk  wind. 

"Washing  things  seems  to  be  their  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  good  time,"  Peggy  said.  "And  making 
spaghetti,"  added  her  father.  "Tomorrow  on 
our  way  to  Amalfi  we  will  see  the  way  they  do 
that.  See  those  little  black  goats?  They  are 
waiting  to  be  made  into  gloves,  and  by  the  way, 
we  must  buy  some.  Naples  is  a  famous  place  to 
get  cheap  gloves." 

Peggy  looked  with  interest  at  the  flock  of 
goats  and  small  black  kids  being  driven  down  the 
street  and  said,  "I  hope  there  are  some  white 
ones,  too.  Oh!  look  at  those  beautiful  beads  in 
that  window.  |We  couldn't  get  Mother  some, 
could  we?" 

Mr.  Emmons  thought  it  was  a  fine  idea. 
"Caro  has  the  best  corals  in  town,"  he  said. 
"Suppose  we  go  there,  and  have  a  look  at  his 
stock." 

Hours  later,  when  the  excited  climbers  of 
Vesuvius  had  told  their  breathless  story  of  ad- 
venture— of  having  picked  their  way  along  the 
edge  of  yawning  fissures  in  the  volcano's  crater, 
beyond  which  lay  a  seething  cauldron  of  fiery 
liquid,  with  clouds  of  steam  coming  from  the 
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moulten  mass  inside  the  mighty  monster — they 
had  an  eager  listener  to  the  facts  they  poured 
out. 

"The  volcano  is  4200  feet  high,  and  only 
think  of  having  been  to  the  tip-top."  Margaret 
Dewey  was  unusually  enthusiastic.  "The  worst 
eruption  was  the  one  that  buried  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  in  79  A.D.,  and  then  there  were 
other  bad  ones  in — what  year  was  it,  Paul?  Oh, 
yes,  in  1771  and  1772;  and  another  in  1906. 
Only  think  of  it — while  we  were  all  sitting  peace- 
fully in  America,  never  dreaming  we  would  see 
the  place  ourselves!" 

"Pardon  the  suggestion,  but  if  you  will  sub- 
tract 1906  from  1922,  you  will  see  that  you  were 
in  a  crib,  or  a  kiddie  cart  at  that  time,  and  not 
'sitting  peacefully!'  "  Ted  loved  to  catch  Mar- 
garet, for  she  was  always  sure  of  her  facts,  but 
Peggy  saved  an  argument  by  interrupting: 

"Well,  whatever  age  any  of  us  were,  it  is  won- 
derful that  we  are  here  now;  and  I  am  glad  to 
know  so  much  history,  all  of  which  I  had  forgot- 
ten, and  which  will  make  it  more  interesting 
when  we  see  it  on  our  way  back.  But  now,  hear- 
ing Santa  Lucia  and  having  spaghet'  to  eat,  just 
with  a  fork, — not  to  mention  having  a  present  of 
corals  thrown  in, — are  enough  to  make  my 
young  life  happy.  By  the  way,  did  you  see  my 
corals?  They  came  from  the  best  place  in 
Naples,  and  will  be  something  to  keep,  and  be 
proud  of  all  my  life." 

Her  friends  all  came  closer  to  see  and  handle 
the  lovely  shell-pink  beads,  but  Paul,  while 
praising  them  with  the  others,  was  admiring  their 
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wearer  more,  for  from  questions  he  had  asked 
Mr.  Emmons,  he  had  an  idea  why  she  had  really 
given  up  the  coveted  excursion,  and  what  giving 
it  up  had  meant  to  her,  in  spite  of  her  indifferent 
manner!  But  of  this  he  said  nothing,  for  Peggy 
did  not  like  flattery,  or  even  appreciation  ex- 
pressed. When  she  was  a  good  sport,  that  was 
all  there  was  to  it,  and  no  comments  were  to  be 
made.     So  he  only  said: 

"Amalfi  tomorrow  is  going  to  be  about  the  best 
yet.  Remember  those  corking  pictures  of  the  old 
Capuchin  Monastery  in  the  'Geographic'  last 
winter?  Well,  we  are  going  to  have  our  lunch, 
at  that  same  monastery." 

"Truly?"  Peggy  was  looking  off  into  the 
distance.  "Do  you  know,"  she  said  dreamily  for 
her;  "if  we  had  to  go  home  tomorrow,  I  think  I 
wouldn't  mind  so  very  much.  Just  look  at  the 
long  curve  of  that  coast  line,  with  the  city  and 
hill  behind  it,  and  grim  old  Vesuvius  watching 
over  the  whole  place,  and  the  dark  clouds  back 
of  it.  Paul,  this  harbor  of  Naples  has  'got  me' 
for  keeps!" 

Paul  did  not  feel  there  was  any  answer  needed 
or  wanted;  so  they  stood  there  in  silence,  while 
shore  lights  twinkled  out  in  long  lines  like 
separate  little  stars,  and  slowly,  mysteriously, 
the  outline  of  the  great  volcano  merged  into  the 
grey  background.  Then  they  went  in,  and  as 
they  turned  away  from  the  shadow-hung  bay 
Paul  repeated  his  prophecy;  "It's  going  to  be 
great  tomorrow!" 


CHAPTER  XI 

UP  A  HUNDRED  STEPS  AT  AMALFT 

PAUL'S  prediction  came  true.  Amalfi  was 
about  the  "best  yet,"  although  in  the  begin- 
ning it  seemed  rather  doubtful. 

So  many  of  the  tourists  had  chosen  to  take  the 
excursion,  that  the  cruise  director  had  a  very 
difficult  task  to  arrange  for  enough  cars  to  trans- 
port them  from  Naples. 

The  Emmonses,  or  rather  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Em- 
mons and  the  two  girls,  Peggy  and  Marian, 
were  among  those  who  took  an  early  tender ;  but 
the  boat  was  crowded,  and  there  had  been  some 
mistake  somewhere  on  the  part  of  director  or 
cruisers,  for  when  they  arrived  at  the  space  out- 
side the  Customs  Building,  where  all  the  tourists' 
cars  had  been  parked,  there  was  not  one  left. 
The  director  had  no  explanation  to  make,  but 
went  in  search  of  one.  The  wait  was  so  long  that 
Mrs.  Emmons  finally  declared,  "I  am  not  go- 
ing! Anne  certainly  is  lucky  to  be  with  the 
Davises.  I  am  going  back  to  the  ship."  And 
she  would  have  kept  her  word  if  just  at  that  min- 
ute the  director  had  not  appeared  with  a  small, 
shabby  looking  taxi,  which  had  every  appear- 
ance of  broken  springs  and  uncomfortable 
seats;  but  the  day  was  going  and  it  was  a  con- 
veyance, so  the  four  packed  themselves  into  it, 
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with  the  girls  on  the  small  folding  seats,  insist- 
ing that  they  were  as  comfortable  as  in  American 
rocking  chairs. 

Mr.  Emmons  privately  thought  the  seats 
would  prove  to  be  glaringly  like  rockers  before 
the  journey  was  over,  but  he  did  not  say  so — 
merely  made  his  wife  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
and  said  it  was  a  perfect  day  to  take  the  drive. 
Then  in  Italian  he  murmured  a  word  to  the 
driver  about  slow  motion  on  the  worst  roads,  and 
they  started,  a  good  hour  later  than  anyone  else. 

To  divert  attention  from  the  rough  cobble- 
stone road  over  which  they  were  being  driven, 
Mr.  Emmons  told  them  the  story  of  the  old 
monastery  perched  on  a  high  cliff,  where  they 
were  to  have  luncheon,  and  of  how,  soon  after  it 
had  been  made  into  a  hotel,  he  had  had  an  attack 
of  pneumonia  while  tramping  through  that  part 
of  Italy,  and  had  been  laid  up  in  one  of  the  little 
rooms  which  had  been  formerly  the  monks'  cells, 
and  of  the  kindness  he  had  had  from  the  proprie- 
tor and  his  buxom  wife. 

"And  oh!  such  food!"  he  reminisced.  "Things 
were  quite  different  then  from  nowadays,  as  I 
found  out  the  last  time  I  stopped,  five  years 
ago."  The  girls  were  much  interested  in  what  he 
was  saying;  but  not  so  Mrs.  Emmons,  who  only 
sighed,  "And  oh,  such  bumps,  Fred!  I  simply 
cannot  stand  it.    Why  did  you  let  me  come?" 

"Because  you  will  be  glad  before  the  day  is 
over,"  declared  her  husband,  positively.  "It  is 
a  bad  road,  but  just  hold  on  to  me  and  to  the  side 
of  the  car,  and  be  patient  for  a  little  while." 

Mrs.  Emmons  groaned,  and  leaned  against 
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him,  as  the  light  car  bumped  and  bounced  and 
jounced  over  the  rutty  roads  of  the  uninterest- 
ing Italian  villages  through  which  they  were 
passing.  On  and  on  they  bounced  and  jounced 
and  jarred  and  jolted,  until  Marian  and  Peggy 
were  almost  hysterical,  for  at  one  moment  they 
would  be  thrown  up  to  the  top  of  the  vehicle, 
then  sidewise  against  one  another,  and  every 
town  seemed  exactly  like  every  other,  and  each 
foot  of  the  road  was  rougher,  or  seemed  so,  than 
the  last  one. 

"Fine  picturesque  trip,  to  Amalfl,  Big  P.!" 
chuckled  Peggy,  "so  much  obliged  to  you  for  let- 
ting us  see  the  scenery.  It  might  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  more  holes  in  the  road, 
and  a  few  vacant  lots." 

Mr.  Emmons  did  not  answer  this  ironic  re- 
mark. He  was  anxiously  watching  the  pave- 
ment, hoping  for  a  better  road. 

"There  is  your  spaghetti,  Peg,"  pointing  to 
the  left  side  of  the  road.  "See,  looped  over  those 
big  frames."  And  there  it  was,  hanging  in  long 
strings  from  roughly  made  racks  on  which  it  was 
drying,  tended  by  some  native  men  and  boys. 

"Appetizing!"  Peggy  leaned  out  to  get  a 
good  look  at  the  frames  with  their  pendant 
masses  of  flour  and  water  in  process  of  becoming 
a  national  product.  "I  know  now  that  the 
peculiar  flavor  of  spaghet'  is  a  mixture  of  dust 
and — no,  I  won't  say  it;  it  is  too  awful!  All  the 
same,  I  have  lost  my  taste  for  the  famous  dish 
— another  reason  to  enjoy  the  trip  to  Amalfi!" 
with  a  wicked  glance  at  her  father,  who  was  still 
studying  the  road  with  visible  anxiety,  for  the 
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bumps  were  not  growing  less  frequent,  nor  the 
beauty  of  the  places  they  were  leaving  behind 
them  becoming  greater. 

"Italy  is  a  horrible  place — horrible!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Emmons,  fervently.  "Fancy  ever 
eating  macaroni  again! — and  it  is  one  of  my 
favorite  dishes — and  imagine  taking  such  a  drive 
as  this  for  pleasure!" 

Mr.  Emmons  felt  he  must  defend  himself.  "I 
asked  you  to  suspend  judgment,"  he  said.  "You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Italy  is  the  art  center 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  marvelously  beautiful. 
And  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  macaroni  in 
America.    That  isn't  made  here,  or  in  this  way." 

"Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Emmons.  "Well,  there  is 
something  then  to  be  thankful  for."  And  glanc- 
ing out,  she  added  in  a  relieved  voice,  "This 
road  seems  to  be  a  little  smoother  and  there's  a 
pretty  house  behind  that  high  wall, — at  least  all 
we  can  see  of  it  looks  so.  There  must  be  beau- 
tiful flowers  in  that  garden.  At  home  there 
would  be  no  wall,  so  we  could  enjoy  it,  too. 
Foreigners  are  so  selfish!" 

The  worst  was  at  length  over,  and  then 
there  was  only  a  chorus  of  eager  admiration  for 
what  they  saw.  There  was  no  more  jouncing 
over  bumps  and  humps  in  the  road,  for  they 
were  now  on  a  comparatively  new  drive,  and  the 
scenery  was  impressively  beautiful. 

"It  has  the  Cornische  Drive  skinned  a  mile!" 
exclaimed  Peggy,  as  the  road  wound  around  a 
sharp  curve,  coming  out  high  above  the  water, 
where  Positano  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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Drive,  nestled  in  the  embrace  of  great  hills, 
snow-capped. 

"Peggy,  please!  I  won't  have  a  daughter  of 
mine  so  slangy!"  begged  her  mother. 

Peggy  was  quickly  penitent.  "Sorry,"  she 
said,  "I  know  I  have  a  dreadful  habit.  It  won't 
happen  again.  It  was  the  effect  of  bumps 
and  spaghetti,  growing  by  the  wayside.  But  oh, 
look!  'Marian,  Big  P.,  Mother,  look!  Who 
ever  saw  anything  so  lovely!" 

Still  in  sharp  serpentine  curves  the  road  was 
winding,  winding,  and  still  more  beautiful  was 
the  extended  view  across  the  bay.  At  some 
places  it  seemed  as  if  the  road  might  crumble 
and  fall  into  the  water,  so  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  it  lay;  and  always  there  were  the  peaks, 
granite,  grey,  vast,  imposing,  to  balance  the  view. 
As  the  car  swung  around  more  curves,  leading 
along  the  very  edge  of  terraced  gardens,  laid  out 
with  precision,  from  the  Drive  down  to  the  blue 
sea,  lapping  the  shore,  they  looked  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  gardens,  all  created  on  made  ground. 

"That  is  Europe,"  said  Mr.  Emmons.  "No 
one  wastes  an  inch  of  land  over  here.  Those 
terraces  are  cut  in  the  cliff,  and  covered  with 
earth  that  has  been  carted  down.  And  see  those 
fruit  trees,  in  full  bloom." 

It  was  all  beyond  their  wildest  dreams  of  love- 
liness ;  the  wide  sea-view,  before  they  drove  into 
the  tunnel  in  the  rock  between  Positano  and 
Amalfi ;  the  exquisite  coloring  of  sea  and  sky  and 
land, — Capo  d'Orso, — and  then  a  last  curve  in 
the  road  with  the  old  monastery  towering  above 
them  on  its  sheer  cliff. 
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"It  looks  about  as  easy  to  get  to  as  Heaven," 
said  Marian;  but  Mr.  Emmons  was  reassuring. 

"Men  with  chairs  carry  people  up  who  cannot 
walk  up,"  he  said. 

Peggy  laughed.  "Different  there  from 
Heaven,  where  you  have  to  get  yourself  in  by 
steady  hiking! — Are  we  to  get  out  now?" 

The  car  had  stopped  beside  a  wide  wall  high 
above  the  water,  and  by  the  number  of  cars 
parked  there,  it  was  evident  that  their  entire 
party  had  gone  up  to  the  monastery. 

In  a  short  time  two  sturdy  Italians,  bronzed  of 
skin  and  broad  of  shoulders,  came  with  a  chair 
for  Mrs.  Emmons,  the  others  preferring  to 
walk;  and  up  and  up  and  up  they  climbed,  the 
steps  being  far  from  easy  to  mount  because  of 
their  rough  unevenness,  where  many  feet  had 
worn  them  into  hollows.  At  first  Mrs.  Emmons 
was  inclined  to  be  timid  in  her  chair,  which  was 
balanced  on  poles  laid  across  the  shoulders  of 
her  bearers,  but  as  they  went  on  it  was  evident 
that  they  were  sure-footed;  so  she  sat  back  and 
relaxed,  looking  up  at  the  weather-beaten  monas- 
tery which  gave  the  impression  of  having  been 
carved  out  of  the  rock  on  which  it  stood.  Slower 
and  slower  went  the  bearers,  and  presently 
halted,  groaned,  and  stopped. 

"I  must  be  too  heavy,  Fred,"  said  Mrs.  Em- 
mons, anxiously.  "What  shall  I  do?  I  can't 
walk  down  or  up  from  here." 

Mr.  Emmons  only  laughed  and  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket.  "You  will  be  easier  to  carry  in  a 
minute,"  he  said,  giving  a  coin  to  each  man;  and 
with  incredible  speed  the  bearers  resumed  their 
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march,  smiling  as  tliey  trudged  on  and  up,  the 
others  following.  Peggy  counted  steps; 
"Eighty-five, — eighty-six !"  and  Marian  behind 
her  took  up  the  refrain  with  "Seventy-nine, — 
eighty;  and  from  behind  came  Mr.  Emmons, 
"Seventy-eight, — seventy-nine!"  And  at  long 
last  from  Peggy,  a  breathless  "One  hundred!" 
and  they  were  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  looking 
down  the  broad  terrace  called  the  "Orange 
Walk." 

They  wanted  to  explore  its  beauties  at  once, 
but  it  was  too  late;  so  they  went  without  delay 
into  the  dressing  rooms  for  guests,  where  pitch- 
ers of  steaming  hot  water  were  brought  by  a 
maid,  who  also  helped  them  brush  off  the  chalky 
dust  with  which  their  hats,  coats,  and  even  their 
hair  had  been  covered.  Then  they  found  their 
way  into  the  big,  bare  dining-room,  where  there 
was  a  din  of  conversation,  and  an  eager,  "Oh 
here  they  are!"  greeted  them  as  they  entered. 

Seats  had  been  saved  for  them,  and  they  were 
at  once  served  with  a  lunch  such  as  the  others 
were  just  finishing.  There  were  the  usual  rolls 
passed  in  baskets,  veal  with  boiled  potatoes,  na- 
tive figs,  delectable  oranges  fresh  from  the  trees, 
cheese  and  coffee,  and  Chianti  from  the  old  wine 
cellar  of  the  monastery,  which  was  pronounced, 
by  those  who  took  it,  as  a  miracle  of  smooth  per- 
fection. 

But  the  view  was  the  attraction,  and  soon  there 
was  an  eager  exodus  to  the  Terrace,  with  its  palm 
and  orange  bordered  walk  high  above  the  water ; 
and  its  circular  enclosures,  in  which  one  could 
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sit  and  look  off  to  the  rim  of  the  world,  as  Peggy- 
put  it. 

There  may  be  more  extensive  views  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  but  there  is  no  lovelier  one 
than  that  to  be  seen  from  the  Capuchin  mon- 
astery at  Amalfi;  and  even  the  most  active  sight- 
seers of  the  party  wanted  to  sit  long  on  the 
little  iron  chairs,  or  the  benches  on  the  terrace 
overhanging  the  tranquil  bay.  But  there  was  a 
seventy-five  mile  drive  to  be  taken  yet,  and  the 
return  trip  was  to  be  through  Sorrento,  with  tea 
at  the  Tremontano  Hotel,  well  known  to  trav- 
elers. And  so,  with  farewell  glances  of  admira- 
tion, Amalfi  was  left  behind  and  the  start 
homeward  made. 

Luckily  there  were  two  empty  seats  in  the 
Davis'  car,  which  Peggy  and  Marian  were  in- 
vited to  occupy,  instead  of  the  uncomfortable 
little  seats  on  which  they  had  come;  and  the  in- 
vitation was  accepted  with  relief.  This  left  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Emmons  alone  in  the  small  car,  and 
as  they  drove  along  the  winding  road  over  which 
they  had  come,  Mrs.  Emmons  seemed  preoccu- 
pied. At  length  she  spoke  of  what  was  on  her 
mind: 

"Anne  seems  to  be  having  a  pretty  good  time," 
she  said. 

Mr.  Emmons  gave  his  wife  a  quick  glance. 
Seldom  did  she  start  on  such  an  interesting  sub- 
ject without  some  reason  for  it. 

"Yes,  she  does," — he  waited. 

"Do  you  like  the  Chief  Officer?  He  seems 
very  devoted." 

Mr.  Emmons  laughed.    "I  never  was  on  a  ship 
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yet  where  the  Chief  Officer  didn't  have  a  'special 
case,'  "  he  said.  "This  time  it  happens  to  be 
Anne.    Don't  let  that  worry  you." 

"How  about  Dr.  Cleveland?" 

Now  the  point  had  been  reached.  Mr.  Em- 
mons' face  took  on  a  graver  expression.  "I  think 
he  is  a  fine  fellow,  with  a  future  ahead  of  him. 
He  is  self-reliant,  not  afraid  of  work,  or  ashamed 
of  having  put  himself  through  college.  He  is  the 
sort  of  a  chap  I  should  like  to  have  Anne  care 
about." 

Mrs.  Emmons  smiled.  "I — I — found  them  in 
quite  a  deep  conversation  the  other  evening,  in 
the  corner  of  the  writing  room,  when  I  was  try- 
ing to  find  Peggy.  Really  Fred,  Anne  looked 
more  interested  than  she  ever  looked  when  I 
watched  her  with  Jack — and  I  just  wondered." 

"Splendid!  If  the  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean can  wash  that  vapid,  useless,  extravagant, 
selfish  young  man  out  of  Anne's  thoughts,  I 
shall  give  them  my  undying  devotion.  Anne  has 
a  contrary  streak  in  her  make-up,  so  I  suggest 
that  we  seem  unconscious  and  just  let  well  enough 
alone;  but  here's  hoping,  my  dearl" 

The  subject  dropped  then  and  they  gave  un- 
divided attention  to  the  scenery,  for  they  were 
driving  into  the  pretty  town  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples  which  was  the  birthplace  of  Tasso,  the 
great  Italian  poet. 

At  the  Tremontano  Hotel  they  were  shown 
into  a  big  lounge,  where  many  travelers,  be- 
longing to  other  parties,  as  well  as  those  from  the 
Columbia,  were  drinking  tea,  and  watching 
couples  on  the  floor,  dancing.    Peggy  and  Ma- 
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rian  were  both  there  with  Ted  and  Frank  Evans, 
but  Anne  was  out  on  a  balcony  overlooking  the 
bay,  watching  the  boat  from  Copri  land  its 
passengers;  and  when  Mrs.  Emmons  discovered 
who  was  with  her,  she  glanced  at  her  husband 
with  amused  satisfaction. 

Memories  of  Caruso  still  lingered  in  the  fa- 
mous hotel,  and  the  proprietor  proudly  showed 
the  suite  of  rooms  which  the  great  singer  had 
been  on  the  way  to  occupy  when  he  was  stricken 
with  his  last  sickness  in  Naples.  Having  seen 
the  rooms,  and  wandered  around  the  beautiful 
gardens,  the  party  spent  a  half -hour  in  the  town 
visiting  shops,  and  buying  the  stamped  and 
tooled  leather  articles  for  which  the  place  is 
famed. 

Then  came  a  drive  to  Naples,  with  lights 
twinkling  out  as  daylight  faded  into  an  Italian 
twilight.  And  here  and  there,  in  a  niche  at 
the  corner  of  a  building,  or  on  an  upright  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  were  wayside  shrines, 
their  flickering  candles  or  lamps  showing  dimly 
the  figure  of  the  Holy  Mother,  with  votive  of- 
ferings at  her  feet.  fThese  shrines  impressed 
Peggy  deeply. 

"No  one  ever  told  me  about  them,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "It  is  wonderful.  Right  in  all  the 
business — in  the  street!"  Just  then  they  passed 
a  workman  kneeling  at  the  roadside,  under  a 
shrine,  and  Peggy  unconsciously  bowed  her  head 
until  he  was  behind  them.  Then  she  mused: 
"Seems  to  me  that's  the  way  they  ought  to  be 
mixed  up — life,  and  dusty  streets,  and  work,  and 
— even  spaghetti — with  religion.    Anybody  feels 
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like  praying  to  a  Madonna  who  is  out  in  the  road 
— like  you  and  me, — don't  they?" 

No  one  answered.  In  fact,  the  girl's  sponta- 
neous expression  of  what  was  in  her  thoughts 
embarrassed  the  older  members  of  the  party, 
for  it  was  not  their  way  to  talk  about  such 
grave  subjects — only  to  think  about  them  on 
Sunday,  or  infrequently  on  week  days.  So 
there  was  no  reply  to  Peggy's  musings ;  but  her 
words  left  an  impression  on  more  than  one  in  the 
car,  even  after  they  had  begun  to  laugh  and 
talk  of  lighter  subjects. 

And  soon  the  long  day  came  to  an  end,  and 
Paul  had  an  opportunity  to  ask  Peggy,  "Did 
you  like  it?" 

"Like  it?  Oh,  Paul,  it  was  too  perfect — too 
absolutely  dream-like.  I  was  afraid  I  would 
wake  up  and  find  I  hadn't  seen  it.  It  certainly 
was  the  best  yet,  just  as  you  said  it  would  be. 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

Paul  agreed  that  it  was,  but  suggested:  "The 
sights  are  like  climbing  those  steps,  up  and  up; 
better  and  better  every  day,  I  keep  wondering 
how  high  we  can  go." 

Peggy  chuckled  with  amusement:  "Well, 
let's  keep  on  going,"  she  said;  "we'll  never  know 
till  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  trip." 

And  the  very  next  night  the  vision  of  beauti- 
ful Amalfi  had  led  up  to  a  higher  rung  of  the 
ladder,  before  which  all  they  had  yet  seen  paled. 


CHAPTER  XII 

STROMBOLi: THE    CAPTAIN'S    SURPRISE 

HAVING  taken  on  supplies  and  coaled 
until  everything  on  the  ship  was  gritty 
with  black  dust,  it  was  cleaned  until  every- 
thing from  crow's-nest  to  hold  was,  Paddy  de- 
clared, "As  clane  as  the  souls  av  saints  above — 
so  clane  it  makes  me  lonesome,  shure!"  and  then 
they  steamed  down  the  coast  from  Naples,  to  the 
next  port  of  call  in  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

The  Amain*  trip  was  made  on  Thursday;  at 
noon  of  the  following  day  Naples  was  fading 
into  the  distance,  and  the  island  of  Capri  was 
being  passed.  Then  cruisers  who  had  been  see- 
ing sights  steadily  for  three  days  relaxed  in  deck 
chairs  to  read,  or  went  to  their  cabins  for  naps,  or 
to  do  needed  chores,  and  not  until  the  bugler  an- 
nounced the  dinner  hour  with  his  familiar  tune 
was  there  anything  of  interest  done  on  board. 
But  it  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night,  and  as 
parties  left  the  dining  saloon  they  found  their 
way  on  deck,  to  watch  the  twilight  of  a  perfect 
day  at  sea  fade  into  the  afterglow,  then  into  the 
glamorous  darkness  of  a  perfect  night. 

The  youngsters  were  out  early,  and  stood  in  a 
long  line  by  the  railing  admiring  the  smooth 
opalescence  of  the  rose-tinted  water,  when  the 
Chief  Officer  passing  by  paused  behind  Peggy. 

"The  Captain  has  a  surprise  for  you  all,"  he 
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said;  "It  is  rare  good  luck  to  pass  Stromboli 
when  it  can  be  seen  plainly.  He  is  delighted  to 
have  had  it  happen  so.    Stay  where  you  are  and 

watch  the  shore  of  Sicily "  and  he  walked  on, 

repeating  his  announcement  to  other  groups  as 
he  passed. 

"What's  Stromboli?"  Peggy  voiced  what  all 
wanted  to  know,  but  felt  ashamed  to  ask.  "Is 
it  an  island,  or  a  tame  iceberg,  or  a  star?"  No 
answer.  "Isn't  there  one  intelligent  person  in 
this  party?"  she  persisted.  "Just  because  I  ant 
not  in  the  Know,  it's  no  reason  why  other  persons 
shouldn't  be."  She  turned  quickly  and  laid  a 
restraining  hand  on  Dr.  Hall's  arm  as  he  was 
walking  by.  "Please,  sir,  could  you  tell  us  wh» 
or  what  is  Stromboli?"  she  questioned  with  a  be- 
guiling smile.  "We  think  it  is  a  burned  city,  or 
a  floating  island  covered  with  whipped  cream, 
or " 

"Go  on,  Peg,  be  as  foolish  as  you  can;  Dr. 
Hall  won't  mind!"  called  out  Ted,  but  Paul 
frowned;  he  was  always  rather  mortified  when 
his  pal  snowed  this  side  of  her  nature.  But  Dr. 
Hall  did  not  seem  to  notice  her  frivolity.  He 
stopped  and  stood  at  the  railing  with  them. 

"You  know  where  you  saw  Capri  a  little  while 
ago?" 

"Yes,  sir,  right  over  there,"  came  in  an  eager 
chorus. 

"Well,  keep  on  looking  in  that  direction,  and 
in,  let  me  see,  about  half  an  hour  you  will  dimly 
see  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  on  the  largest  one  of 
the  group  is  a  volcano  called  Stromboli." 

"A-ha!    I  thought  so,"  said  Ted,  in  an  under- 
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tone,  and  Peg  threw  him  a  scornful  glance. 

"Some  people  are  very  intelligent  after  they 
know  things,"  she  retorted;  then,  "Yes,  Dr.  Hall, 
it's  a  volcano,  is  it?  And  does  it  happen  to  erupt 
more  than  once  a  lifetime,  so  tourists  can  enjoy 
it?" 

"You  watch  for  it,"  said  Dr.  Hall,  cryptically, 
"and  see  what  you  see.  It  is  over  three  thousand 
feet  high,  and  all  around  its  base  are  small  vil- 
lages nestling,  like  barnacles  on  a  great  rock." 

Someone  else  had  overheard  part  of  his  ex- 
planation of  what  they  were  about  to  see,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  walk  on  and  repeat  his  in- 
formation all  around  the  deck. 

By  this  time  everyone  had  heard  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  about  to  happen;  so  the  rail- 
ings were  lined  with  expectant  groups,  and  so 
mild  was  the  air  that  no  one  needed  anything 
but  a  light  wrap  thrown  over  evening  dress. 
Fifteen  minutes  passed — twenty — half  an  hour. 

"Time's  up,"  Paul  said,  as  he  consulted  his 
watch.  "Don't  anybody  look  anywhere  but  right 
over  there  for  fear  we  miss  something."  All  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  deep  darkness  from  which 
Sicily  had  emerged  earlier. 

"Oh-h-h!"  An  awed  exclamation  ran  along 
the  railing,  as  the  outline  of  a  great  peak  was 
seen  rising  out  of  the  water,  overhung  by  clouds 
and  smoke ;  then  came  a  glare  of  red  light  flam- 
ing up  from  the  crater. 

Paul  whispered  to  Peggy,  "I  say,  can't  you 
fancy  old  Vulcan  hammering  away  inside  with 
giant  hammers,  creating  gods  and  men? 
Oli-h-h!"     Another  flash  and  flare-up   of  red 
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fire,  then  a  shower  of  sparks,  with  fiery  lava  run- 
ning down  the  side  of  the  volcanic  monster, 
easily  seen  with  strong  glasses. 

Peggy  whispered  back,  for,  like  Paul,  she  did 
not  mean  her  comment  for  the  group  in  gen- 
eral. "It  looks  to  me  like  a  great  altar  candle 
of  the  gods,  lighted  to  celebrate  our  coming." 

All  deck  lights  had  been  put  out  by  the  cap- 
tain's orders,  and  there  it  was,  an  awe-inspiring 
sight,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  stood 
watching,  as  fugitive  clouds  crossed  the  full  moon 
on  the  horizon,  while  frequent  flashes,  as  of  sharp 
lightning,  cut  paths  of  glittering  gold  back  of 
the  volcano;  then  came  a  rumble  like  that 
of  thunder,  and  another  great  flare-up  against 
the  sky. 

"Worth  seeing,  isn't  it?"  Dr.  Hall  spoke  be- 
side them;  "and  only  think,  those  regular  erup- 
tions have  been  going  on  ever  since  the  days  of 
Homer." 

"Do  people  really  live  on  the  island?" 

"Yes.  And  they  seem  to  have  no  fear.  But 
they  keep  small  boats  in  readiness  to  cast  off  in 
a  hurry  in  an  hour  of  peril.  For  centuries  how- 
ever, the  lava  has  run  down  the  side  of  the  vol- 
cano in  exactly  the  same  grooves,  year  after 
year,  with  never  a  change  of  position.    There!" 

Another  flash  of  glowing  crimson  stained  the 
dark  sky,  then  Paul  looked  from  its  waning 
glory  up  into  the  sky.  "And  see  the  moon,  sir, 
and  the  stars!  It  is  the  most  marvelous  sight  I 
ever  saw.  The  stars  are  like  diamonds,  and  so 
near  it  seems  as  if  one  could  almost  touch  them." 

"That  is  one  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
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Mediterranean  sky,"  Dr.  Hall  said.  "You  will 
always  notice  that  the  stars  seem  very  large,  and 
close  to  the  earth;  and  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
luminous  quality  in  the  atmosphere." 

"I  had  noticed  it,"  said  Paul.  "I  spoke  to 
Peggy  about  it.  We  must  be  getting  far  away 
from  the  volcano  now,  the  flashes  are  so  much 
fainter." 

"Yes,"  said  Dr.  Hall;  "the  'show'  is  over,  but 
Nature  has  done  pretty  well  by  us  tonight." 
Then,  so  others  could  hear,  he  added:  "It  is 
something  to  remember,  the  sight  of  Stromboli 
in  eruption,  for  while  it  is  always  so,  yet  only 
one  party  in  a  hundred  passes  the  island  at  a 
time  when  it  can  be  seen  as  we  saw  it,  and  with 
moonlight  and  stars  out,  too.  In  all  my  travels 
I  have  only  seen  it  like  this  once  before." 

"I  hear  the  music.  Come  on  down  and  dance. 
There's  nothing  more  to  see,"  suggested  Elsie, 
who  was  always  impatient  to  dance  when  the 
orchestra  was  playing. 

While  they  were  dancing  and  the  older  ones 
were  having  a  bridge  party,  there  was  another 
sudden  flurry  of  excitement,  and  a  call  to  the 
deck.  Everybody  rushed  out,  or  stood  on  tiptoe 
at  a  port-hole,  to  see  the  famous  mythological 
sea  monsters  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  lurk  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  through  which  the  Columbia  was  then 
passing. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  "ohs"  and  "ahs,"  and 
much  pointing  towards  dimly  discernible  objects 
of  supposed  interest,  but  Paul  was  distinctly  dis- 
appointed, and  said  so  frankly. 
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"I've  heard  about  them  all  my  life,"  he  said, 
"and  I  can't  see  a  thing  except  rows  of  bright 
lights  on  shore,  just  like  Broadway." 

"What  did  you  expect  to  find?"  inquired 
Peggy,  who  had  borrowed  someone's  marine 
glasses,  and  was  eagerly  looking  into  space. 
"Did  you  think  you  would  see  a  Lorelei  on  one 
side,  and  Sir  Galahad  on  the  other?  After  all, 
Old  Dear,  mythology  is  mythology,  you  know, 
and  rather, — well,  rather  intangible,  isn't  it?" 

Paul  was  still  annoyed.  "Naturally,"  he  said; 
"but  somehow  one  makes  mental  pictures  of 
names  one  studies  about,  and  I  only  want  to  see 
something.'3 

"Well,  look  at  the  lights.  There  seem  to  be 
millions  of  them.  And  if  that  doesn't  suit  you, 
get  your  imagination  busy,  and  see  something 
you  want  to  see, — monsters,  or  mermaids,  or 
anything  you  pick  out.  Then  you'll  feel  all 
right.  Imagination  is  a  great  thing  to  have. 
Yours  worked  about  Stromboli.  Then,  with  a 
quick  change  of  thought  to  her  own  impression, 
"Fancy,  Stromboli,  and  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
(even  if  they  aren't  there)  all  in  one  evening! 
Yes,  Ted,  I'm  coming!" — and  off  she  ran  to 
dance  again,  while  Paul  remained  on  deck, 
watching  the  long  stretch  of  lights  outlining  the 
coast  of  the  fortified  town  of  Messina,  and  read- 
justing his  legendary  ideals  to  fit  into  the  fast- 
fading  picture  as  best  he  could. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

REVOLUTION  AT  FIUME 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  Columbia  an- 
chored off  Fiume,  the  American  Consul  went 
aboard,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  some  im- 
portant message  to  deliver.  At  once  an  eager 
crowd  gathered  to  hear  him  say: 

"Yours  is  the  first  tourist  ship  to  visit  Fiume 
since  before  the  war.  If  there  should  be  any 
unhappy  consequences  of  the  visit,  it  would  in- 
deed be  unfortunate,  and  to  avoid  that  is  why  I 
have  come  here  today.  Only  too  well  you  know 
the  story  of  conflict  and  bloodshed  which  has 
been  the  story  of  Fiume  during  the  past  years 
of  strife  and  political  revolution.  Yesterday,  the 
Fascisti  bombarded  the  Governor's  palace  from 
a  gunboat  in  the  harbor,  blowing  out  the  front 
of  the  building,  as  you  will  see,  and  capturing 
the  city.  The  Governor  fled  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  since  then  there  has  been  more  or  less  riot- 
ing, and  firing  in  the  streets.  At  present,  all  is 
quiet ;  but  we  buried  eight  men  at  daybreak,  and 
one  can  never  tell  when  fresh  trouble  may  start. 
If  there  should  be  as  much  as  one  drop  of  Amer- 
ican blood  shed,  even  by  accident,  it  might  bring 
about  grave  international  complications,  and  I 
have  come  to  request  the  ladies  of  your  party 
not  to  go  ashore,  for  the  risk  is  too  great.     Of 
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course  you  gentlemen  all  know  that  if  you  take 
the  risk  you  must  sign  a  release  of  all  passport 
protection  before  leaving  the  ship,  which  makes 
insurance  policies  void,  in  case  of  accident.  We 
are  sorry  not  to  give  you  a  heartier  welcome,  but 
it  cannot  be  helped." 

With  these  words  he  turned  and  pushed  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  answering  a  few  of  the 
questions  asked  as  he  passed,  and  at  once  went 
aboard  the  small  boat  waiting  for  him,  leaving 
behind  a  much  agitated  group  of  people. 

All  day  Saturday  the  Columbia  had  been  on 
its  way  around  the  end  of  Italy,  and  up  the 
Adriatic,  where  seaport  towns  dotting  the  shore 
were  plainly  to  be  seen  from  deck,  with  the  snow- 
covered  Dolomites  towering  beyond.  And  on 
Sunday  morning  there  had  been  time  for  church 
service,  and  for  lunch  before  reaching  Fiume, 
a  place  of  great  interest  to  everyone,  as  it  had 
played  such  an  important  part  in  recent  history, 
and  been  the  background  for  d'Annunzio's  thrill- 
ing exploits  and  speeches. 

And  now,  anchored  so  near  shore  that  the 
palace,  with  its  jagged  gap  through  which  the 
bomb  had  torn  its  way,  was  in  clear  view,  as 
well  as  other  public  buildings,  when  all  were  in 
readiness  to  land  and  see  a  place  practically  un- 
visited  by  tourists,  this  unwelcome  news  had 
come. 

The  men  gathered  together,  looking  veiy 
grave,  for  the  cancellation  of  insurance  policies, 
even  for  three  hours,  was  a  serious  question  for 
heads  of  families.  The  women  were  disap- 
pointed and  many  announced  defiantly  that  they 
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were  going  ashore,  anyway;  that  a  consul  was 
obliged  to  be  over-cautious;  that  they  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  real  risk  at  all. 

Dr.  Hall's  boys  and  girls  eagerly  surrounded 
him  to  find  out  what  they  were  to  do.  He  was 
firm: 

"If  America  has  a  consul  to  represent  her 
interests  and  citizens,  and  he  tells  us  of  a  risk 
in  landing,  of  course  we  are  not  going  to  land. 
I  am  sorry,  but  that  is  all  there  is  to  be  said," 
he  answered.  Mr.  Emmons  said  practically  the 
same  thing  to  his  family,  and  many  others  de- 
cided to  remain  on  board.  Peggy  presently 
found  Paul,  and  confided: 

"What  do  you  think?  Anne  is  going  with  the 
Davises.  Father  said  he  preferred  not  to  have 
her  go,  but  that  she  was  old  enough  to  make  her 
own  decision,  and  she's  going!" 

"Is  Dr.  Cleveland  going  too?" 

"Don't  know,"  said  Peggy.    "I  suppose  so." 

But  the  young  Doctor  did  not  go.  In  fact,  he 
went  in  search  of  Anne  and  begged  her  to  stay 
on  the  ship.  "Your  mother  will  worry  until  you 
get  back,"  he  said.  "I  know  those  Italians,  and 
Jugo-Slavs.  They  are  as  inflammable  as, — ^as 
celluloid,  and  if  anything  should  happen  to  you, 
Anne— I— I " 

"Well,  nothing  is  going  to  happen,"  Anne  in- 
terrupted, gayly.  "We  are  going  to  have  a 
marvelous  afternoon,  and  make  you  old  stay-at- 
homes  realize  how  foolish  you  were.  We  will 
only  be  there  three  hours  anyhow,  and  we  can't 
all  be  killed  in  that  short  time.  Bye-bye !  Have 
a  nice  safe  afternoon!"  and  she  ran  off  to  join 
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the  Davises,  who  were  always  ready  to  do  things 
with  a  spice  of  danger  in  them. 

It  was  a  long  afternoon  on  the  ship,  although 
everyone  tried  to  look  cheerful  and  act  as  if  he 
had  stayed  behind  from  choice.  All  who  had 
marine  glasses  made  use  of  them,  and  with  their 
aid  could  easily  pick  out  the  buildings  from 
which  d'Annunzio  had  made  dramatic  appeals  to 
his  people.  And  they  could  glimpse  the  palace, 
and  a  cathedral,  and  what  was  said  to  be  the 
Naval  Academy,  also  the  bridge  that  separates 
the  Italian  part  of  Fiume  from  the  Jugo-Slav 
district — a  bridge  which  Dr.  Hall  said  had  been 
destroyed  more  than  once  by  the  fighting  fac- 
tions on  both  sides. 

It  was  a  very  cold  afternoon,  and  the  deck 
was  almost  deserted.  Mr.  Emmons  went  below, 
but  Peggy  decided  to  take  a  brisk  walk,  and 
look  for  her  crowd;  but  she  stopped  on  the  way 
and  stood  for  a  long  time  absorbed  in  watching 
a  handsome  young  Italian  who  was  rowing 
around  the  Columbia  in  an  exquisite  racing  boat 
of  polished  wood,  inlaid  with  iridescent  shell  at 
the  bow,  and  on  the  ends  of  the  oars.  As  Peggy 
looked  at  him  he  glanced  up,  smiled  broadly,  laid 
a  hand  on  his  heart,  and  bowed  so  low  his  head 
almost  touched  his  knees;  then  rowed  on  with 
swift  sure  strokes  along  the  ship's  side.  Peggy 
went  too,  finding  her  friends  at  the  stern  watch- 
ing the  young  native. 

"He  was  very  sentimental  with  me!"  observed 
Peggy,  laying  a  hand  on  the  place  where  her 
heart  was  supposed  to  be,  and  imitating  his 
intense  gestures. 
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"You  needn't  be  so  up-stage  about  it;  so  he 
was  with  us  I"  cried  Elsie  and  Margaret.  "Look, 
Peg,  quick!" 

Peggy  looked.  Her  admirer  was  fickle!  "Oh, 
well,"  she  said.  "He  is  trying  to  be  polite  to 
you  all,  but  I  inspired  his  emotion!" 

Ted  giggled.  "Yes,  you  did — not  I"  he  said. 
"A  course  in  Italian  manners  would  be  a  safe 
thing  for  a  susceptible  person  like  you  to  take." 
Here  he  ducked  away  from  a  possible  attempt 
at  retaliation,  and  walked  on,  the  other  boys  join- 
ing him,  leaving  the  girls  in  a  rather  dull  group. 

Margaret  consulted  her  wrist  watch.  "We 
are  supposed  to  sail  at  six  o'clock,  and  it's  half- 
past  five  now.    Isn't  that  the  tender  coming?" 

It  was,  and  in  twenty  minutes  all  those  who 
had  taken  a  chance  on  going  ashore  were  safe  on 
board,  showing  more  than  a  little  triumph  in 
having  achieved  their  aim.  But  they  were  all 
bitterly  cold,  they  said,  and  hurried  to  their 
cabins  without  lingering  to  give  a  report  on  what 
they  had  seen  and  done. 

Peggy  soon  followed  Anne  down,  ostensibly 
to  get  ready  for  dinner,  but  really  in  quest  of  in- 
formation, for  it  was  not  time  to  dress. 

"Were  you  glad  you  went?"  she  asked. 

"Yes"— tersely. 

"Did  you  see  any  excitement?" 

Anne  seemed  reluctant  to  answer,  but  Peggy 
repeated  the  question  and  finally  her  sister  ad- 
mitted : — 

"Well,  if  you  must  know,  we  had  a  perfectly 
horrid  time.  The  city  is  as  clean  and  attractive 
as  any  you  ever  saw,  and  we  were  having  tea 
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in  a  fascinating  restaurant,  while  an  Italian 
guide  told  us  about  the  buildings,  and  the  riot, 
when  there  was  a  dreadful  light." 

"A  fight?    Where  you  could  see  it?" 

"Right  outside  the  restaurant.  Between  a 
Jugo-Slav  and  an  Italian.  There  was  the  most 
awful  noise  and  excitement  you  ever  heard.  The 
Jugo-Slav  was  killed." 

"Killed!"  Peggy's  voice  was  one  of  awe. 
"How  terrible!" 

"It  was  sickening.  I  couldn't  help  seeing  him 
when  they  carried  him  away.  You  know  how 
the  sight  of  blood  always  makes  me  faint;  and 
it  does  Mrs.  Davis,  too.  The  guide  got  us  out 
of  the  mob,  and  down  to  the  tender;  and  we've 
been  sitting  there  ever  since.  Don't  tell 
Mother." 

"I  won't,"  Peggy  promised ;  "but  you  may  be 
sure  somebody  else  will.  I'm  sorry,  Anne;  but 
I'm  glad,  too.  Anyway,  we've  all  been  to 
Fiume!"  And  that  was  about  the  happiest  re- 
mark made  about  the  afternoon,  by  those 
who  went  ashore  as  well  as  those  who  stayed 
behind. 

They  had  been  to  Fiume! 


CHAPTER  XIV 

IN  A  GONDOLA 

IT  was  at  Fiume  that  Paul  remembered  some- 
thing. He  remembered  that  the  day  after 
tomorrow  was  Peggy's  birthday.  Then  he  had 
an  idea.  As  soon  as  it  came  to  him  he  looked 
around  for  the  best  person  to  help  him  carry  it 
out,  and  decided  on  Elsie.  Having  found  her, 
he  drew  her  over  to  the  deserted  side  of  the  ship, 
and  told  hre  of  his  plan. 

"You  see,  at  home  they  make  a  lot  of  birth- 
days, the  Emmonses,  I  mean;  and  she  has  done 
no  end  of  nice  things  for  people  on  board.  She  is 
easily  the  most  popular  girl  on  the  ship — present 
company,  of  course,  excepted!'' 

Elsie  made  him  a  low  bow,  but  corrected  him. 
"The  most  popular — no  one  excepted.  Go  on. 
What  do  you  suggest  doing?" 

Paul  told  her  how  he  had  thought  it  would  be 
good  fim  to  ask  everyone  who  knew  Peggy  at  all 
well  to  give  some  trifle,  and  have  a  package  de- 
livered to  her  every  half  hour  or  so.  "He  can 
buy  a  card  or  something  for  a  joke  tomorrow 
in  Venice  if  he  hasn't  anything,"  he  said;  and 
Elsie  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  idea, 

"And  let's  see  if  we  can  have  a  fancy  dress 
party  in  the  evening,"  she  suggested;  "Peg 
adores  dressing  up." 

"Splendid!"    Paul  beamed,  and  said  he  would 
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go  at  once  to  talk  to  the  social  director  about 
the  matter.  Then  they  divided  the  cruisers  up 
into  two  lists,  to  be  asked  for  contributions. 

"This  is  the  best  time  to  do  it,"  said  Elsie. 
"Let's  ask  those  who  are  here  now;  they  are  all 
bored,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  something  new 
to  think  about.  You  take  the  last  half  of  the 
alphabet  from  M  after  you  have  seen  the  S.D., 
and  I  will  begin  at  the  A's  now.  Let's  try  the 
Captain,  too.  He  likes  Peggy,  and  might  do 
something  rather  nice." 

And  that  is  the  way  some  of  the  trouble  and 
the  fun  of  the  next  two  days  had  its  beginning. 
Meanwhile,  the  cruisers  who  had  been  ashore 
came  back,  and  shortly  after  their  coming  the 
Columbia  hauled  in  her  anchors,  and  headed  for 
Venice,  her  next  port  of  call,  which  she  was  ex- 
pected to  reach  early  the  next  morning. 

Dinner  that  night  was  not  as  festive  an  occa- 
sion as  usual,  for  both  those  who  had  been  to 
Fiume  and  those  who  had  remained  on  the  ship 
seemed  disinclined  to  talk  about  the  afternoon's 
events,  so  there  was  an  eager  discussion  of  to- 
morrow's program.  The  assistant  purser  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  table,  which  was  a  rare 
occurrence  for  the  busy  man.  He  liked  Peggy, 
and  always  enjoyed  her  questions.  Her  eyes 
were  shining  as  she  asked  him: 

"Have  you  ever  been  to  Venice?"  The  purser 
replied  that  he  had  been  there  many  times. 

"And  is  it  as  blue  and  watery  and  as  wonder- 
ful as  all  the  pictures  make  it?" 

The  purser  allowed  that  it  was  more  beautiful 
than  any  pictures  he  had  ever  seen  of  it.    "The 
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only  trouble  nowadays  is,  the  power-boats  on 
the  Canal.  They  are  fast  driving  the  gondolas 
out  of  existence.    But  you  will  find  some  yet." 

"That's  good.  Venice  without  gondolas  would 
be  like  'Hamlet'  with  Hamlet  left  out,  I'll  say, 
after  all  the  histories  have  taught  us  about  them. 
But  the  gondoliers  are  like  the  pictures,  aren't 
they — with  lovely  red  sashes  and  big  artistic 
hats?" 

"No,  Miss  Peggy;  I  hate  to  disillusion  you, 
but  they  look  just  like  ordinary  men  now,  with 
no  sashes,  and  plain  everyday  hats." 

"Ghastly!  When  I  go  home  I'll  ask  to  have 
all  the  histories  torn  up.  They're  no  good!" 
Here  Peggy  leaned  over,  to  pass  the  bad  news 
along,  and  her  exclamation  was  echoed  in  the 
same  way  that  expectant  tourists  have  echoed 
it  ever  since  the  picturesque  gondolier  became 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

However,  there  were  other  things  to  look  for- 
ward to  besides  sashes  of  gondoliers,  as  the 
cruisers  fully  realized  the  following  morning, 
when  brilliant  sunshine  flooded  port-holes  and 
decks,  and  they  went  aboard  tenders  in  the  glit- 
tering light  of  a  day  "just  like  post-cards  of 
Venice  always  are,"  as  Marian  said. 

The  tender  was  unusually  large,  so  all  aboard 
could  be  comfortably  seated  for  the  five-mile 
sail  up  the  Lido ;  and  the  young  set  was  alert  to 
lose  no  sight  on  the  way. 

"Oh,  look,  everybody;  look  at  those  lovely 
boats!"  as  a  fleet  of  sails  was  seen  against  the 
horizon,  like  flying  birds — yellow,  purple,  red, 
and  lighter  tawny  shades  of  brown.    And  there 
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were  also  big,  clumsy  barges  piled  high  with  pro- 
duce for  Venetian  markets,  crawling  along  like 
snails,  propelled  by  sturdy  Italians,  who  walked 
up  and  down  the  deck  as  they  rowed,  and  sang 
while  they  plied  the  heavy  oars. 

A  few  moments  later,  Paul  exclaimed  again: 
"Look  at  the  bird-house  right  out  in  the  chan- 
nel!" as  the  tender  passed  close  to  a  pole  in 
deep  water,  with  a  small  rustic  enclosure  on  its 
top.  No  one  knew  what  it  really  was,  until  a 
boat  official  volunteered  information: 

"Eet  ees  a  shrine  of  the  sea,"  he  said.  "Ze 
light  ees  always  burn  before  Our  Lady,  so  all  on 
sea  may  say  their  prayer  to  her,  as  on  ze  land." 

Peggy's  eyes  were  shining.  "How  beautiful!" 
she  said.  "Religion  is  certainly  the  real  thing 
in  Italy." 

Paul  looked  annoyed.  "Nonsense!"  he  said. 
"It's  superstition,  that's  all.  There's  nothing 
to  it." 

"All  right,"  said  Peggy.  "Keep  your  cold, 
scientific  way  of  looking  at  things  if  you  want  to. 
I  think  we  Americans  are  so  practical  that  we 
lose  a  lot  of  the  emotional  part  of  religion,  that 
gives  it  'pep.' " 

"Pep!"  grunted  Paul.  "It's  a  queer  word  to 
use  for  religion!" 

"I  know  it  is,"  said  Peggy,  "but  it's  what  I 
want  to  have  in  mine,  and  what  you  would  be 
a  lot  happier  if  you  had,  too.  I  like  shrines  and 
incense,  if  feeling  goes  with  them," — at  which 
Paul  grunted  again,  and  the  subject  was 
dropped;  but  Peggy  had  gained  something  in 
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Italy  that  was  to  be  a  vital  part  of  her  life  from 
that  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  tender  was  steaming  fast  up 
the  Lido,  and  the  Professor  called  all  the  young 
set  to  stand  beside  him.  "Watch  carefully, 
now,"  he  said,  "and  you  will  have  your  first 
glimpse  of  the  Campanile — see!"  as  the  dim  out- 
line of  a  shadowy  tower  rose  against  the  blue 
sky.  "And  beyond  that  is  St.  Mark's,  and  the 
Doges  Palace,  and  there  is  the  red  roof  of  the 
Church  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and  there  is 
the  dome  of  the  Salute.  It  is  a  perfect  day  for 
Venice — and  here  we  are!"  He  stopped 
abruptly  at  the  sharp  ringing  of  a  bell  and  the 
grating  of  the  tender  against  the  landing  stage. 
They  were  in 

Venice ! 

On  the  Riva  degli  Schavoni  there  were  many 
Italians,  watching  to  seize  tourists  who  wanted 
to  see  the  sights ;  and  guides  for  all  groups  were 
there,  except  for  Group  Three,  which  was  the 
Emmons'.  As  quickly  as  possible,  the  other 
parties  were  taken  to  gondolas.  Only  one  group 
was  by  some  mistake  left  unprovided  with 
a  leader,  and  time  was  going.  Peggy,  who  was 
searching  for  the  missing  man,  was  stopped 
suddenly,  by  a  young  Italian  boy  who  blocked 
her  path,  smiling  broadly.  She  returned  smile 
for  smile,  and  he  said:  "Morning,  mees!"  to  her 
surprise. 

Peggy  pointed  to  a  gondola  beside  which  he 
was  standing.    "Yours?"  she  asked. 

He  beamed:  "Si,  signorina.  Me  Giuseppi. 
You  go?" 
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Peggy  said:  "Wait,"  and  darted  over  to  the 
family,  who  were  still  hoping  for  developments. 

"Come  on,"  she  said;  "I've  got  somebody. 
He's  got  a  gondola,  and  he  is  the  handsomest 
thing  you  ever  saw,  and  he  smiled  at  me,  and  he 
can  show  us  places,  and  you  can  tell  us  what  he 
says. — Come  on,  Big  P.,  come  with  my  Giu- 
seppi!"  And  the  family  followed  her,  amused, 
and  not  unwilling,  for  they  wanted  to  begin  see- 
ing things  quickly. 

Giuseppi  was  thrilled  when  Mr.  Emmons 
spoke  to  him  in  Italian,  and  immediately  seated 
Mrs.  Emmons  in  the  slender  black  gondola, 
while  the  others  followed  her.  Looking  critically 
at  the  graceful  craft,  Mrs.  Emmons  asked: 
"Why  are  they  painted  black,  Fred?  They 
would  be  so  much  prettier  if  they  were  bright 
colors." 

"They  were  gorgeous  affairs  about  five  hun- 
dred years  ago,"  he  said;  "gold,  and  red,  and 
green,  and  silver,  but  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  they  were  all  painted  black  by  the  ordei 
of  the  Great  Council." 

"Whatever  that  may  be,"  observed  Peggy. 
"Somehow  I  don't  care  what  color  they  are.  It's 
some  luck  to  be  in  one  today,  I'll  say!  Me,  I 
am  thankful  for  seeing  more  gondolas  than 
power  boats,  so  far.  Big  P.,  where  do  we  go 
from  here?" 

Mr.  Emmons  looked  lazily  content.  "We  are 
going  up  and  down,  and  down  and  up  the  Grand 
Canal  first.  If  there  is  time  for  anything  else, 
we  will  see  other  places.  We  will  drift  and 
dream  now." 
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"Joyful  Jenkins!"  exclaimed  Peggy.  "It's 
just  what  I  wanted  to  do;  didn't  you,  Mother?" 
and  Mrs.  Emmons,  basking  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine, said  she  was  perfectly  content. 

Anne  said  nothing,  which  was  a  sure  sign  that 
she,  too,  was  happy;  and  on  the  gondola  glided, 
along  the  sunlit  canal  in  the  warm  beauty  of  a 
perfect  day;  past  old  palaces,  down  the  long 
canal  and  up  again,  Giuseppi  pointing  out  the 
Palazzo  Volkoff  where  the  actress  Duse  lived, 
and  the  Rezzonico,  huge,  impressive,  and  of  in- 
terest to  tourists  because  there  Robert  Browning 
the  poet  lived. 

"No  wonder  he  wrote  about  the  'light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land,' — that's  the  light  of 
Venice,"  murmured  Peggy. 

"Excuse  me,  Peg,"  said  Mr.  Emmons,  "but 
it  happened  to  be  Wordsworth  who  wrote 
that " 


"Oh!"  said  Peggy.  "Well,  it  doesn't  change 
the  light,  anyway!" 

Past  the  palace  of  the  Foscari  they  glided,  and 
the  lovely  little  Palazzo  Dona,  as  well  as  the 
Palazzo  Vendramin-Calergi,  which  Giuseppi 
said  was  called  the  Palazzo  Non  Nobis,  because 
of  the  inscription  on  its  ground  floor:  "Non 
Nobis  Domine/3  Here  Richard  Wagner  lived 
and  died;  and  Peggy  looked  at  the  palace  with 
awe,  for  she  had  heard  her  first  German  opera 
the  winter  before  and  been  much  impressed. 

Farther  down  the  Canal  Mr.  Emmons  said, 
"Girls,  look.  There  is  the  Palazzo  Contarini- 
Fasan.  It  will  interest  you  especially,  Peggy, 
for  it  is  known  as  Desdemona's  house." 
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"Oh-h!"  said  Peggy,  staring  at  it.  "That  will 
be  something  to  tell  the  drama  bunch  about.  I 
must  get  a  post-card  of  it." 

Their  gondola  meanwhile  was  cutting  through 
the  quiet  water  with  only  the  sound  of  the  plash- 
ing oar  to  break  the  stillness  or  an  occasional 
"Lungo!"  shouted  in  warning  by  a  gondolier  as 
his  boat  shot  out  of  a  narrow  waterway  into 
the  Grand  Canal.  It  was  all  so  fascinating  that 
the  party  was  sorry  when  Mr.  Emmons  looked 
at  his  wrist  watch,  gave  an  order  to  Giuseppi, 
and  said  reluctantly: 

"Perfect  things  must  end,  or  one  might  get 
tired  of  them.  We  were  to  meet  the  others  of 
our  group  at  the  Britcania  for  lunch  at  one 
o'clock,  and  it  is  ten  minutes  past  now." 

A  f  ew  moments  later  Peggy  was  saying  good- 
bye to  the  handsome  young  Italian,  who  bent 
over  as  if  to  kiss  the  beautiful  signorinas  hand; 
but  Peggy,  who  was  not  yet  used  to  foreign 
customs,  drew  her  hand  away  hurriedly,  half 
blushed,  but  smiling  radiantly  at  him,  in  silent 
apology  for  her  refusal  of  his  salute.  Mr.  Em- 
mons, who  saw  the  little  incident,  was  much 
amused,  and  gave  Giuseppi  an  extra  coin  to 
soothe  his  wounded  feelings. 

At  the  Brittania,  lunch  was  being  served. 
There  was  the  usual  hum  of  voices,  as  experi- 
ences were  exchanged,  but  Peggy  did  not  find 
Paul  as  full  of  curiosity  in  regard  to  her  doings 
as  usual.  He  listened  to  her  tale  of  the  glories 
of  the  Grand  Canal  with  only  mild  interest,  and 
immediately  left  her,  to  join  Elsie,  and  Peggy 
saw  him  whisper  to  her.     When  he  came  back 
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Peggy  asked  him  a  question,  but  he  answered  her 
in  a  monosyllable,  to  her  still  greater  surprise. 
"Oh,  well,  if  that's  the  way  you  feel,  never 
mind!"  she  said,  with  cold  disdain. 

"What  did  you  say?"  Paul  asked,  absent- 
mindedly. 

"Nothing!"  replied  Peggy,  pushing  back  her 
chair,  and  going  in  search  of  a  more  responsive 
pal. 

But  all  the  same  the  sky  of  Venice  was  just  a 
little  over-clouded,  for  Paul  had  never  acted  that 
way  before,  and  the  change  had  come  suddenly. 
However,  she  was  not  one  to  brood  long  over 
anything,  and  a  few  minutes  later  she  was  rap- 
turous over  her  first  glimpse  of  St.  Mark's,  seen 
from  the  Piazza — and  the  bronze  horses,  the  flag- 
staffs,  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark's,  the  Campanile, 
the  Clock  Tower,  and  the  pigeons,  which  they 
all  fed. 

Then,  entering  the  impressive  church  they  ex- 
amined the  altar-piece  carefully,  and  the  girls 
were  ecstatic  over  the  great  jewels, — emeralds, 
rubies,  diamonds,  and  pearls, — with  which  it  is 
studded.  Never  had  they  seen  such  an  array 
of  precious  stones,  and  Peggy  whispered  mis- 
chievously to  Anne,  "Let's  pick  one  out  for  your 
engagement  ring;  no  one  would  ever  know,  and 
it  would  save  Jack  a  lot  of  money!" 

Anne  looked  amused  and  annoyed.  "Try  it 
and  see  how  many  detectives  would  jump  on  you 
in  one  second,"  she  challenged.  "As  for  Jack,  I 
do  wish  you  would  forget  that  silly  idea  about 
his  getting  engaged  to  me!" 

"Oh,"  said  Peggy,  demurely — she  was  always 
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demure  when  she  had  been  a  trifle  indiscreet — 
"excuse  me,  I  thought  he  was  going  to  be.  At 
least  it  looked  like  it;  but  I  suppose  I  am  too 
young  to  know  what's  what  in  romance!  But 
aren't  they  superb?"  On  that  point  they  agreed, 
and  stood  mitil  Mr.  Emmons  fairly  dragged 
them  away  from  the  flashing  gems. 

"Now  for  the  Doges  Palace,"  said  Mr.  Em- 
mons, as  they  went  out  into  the  Piazza  again, 
and  up  the  impressive  Scala  Giganti,  to  walk 
through  many  long  rooms  containing  some  of  the 
art  gems  of  the  world,  both  on  the  walls  and 
over  their  heads.  After  a  glance  at  the  famous 
ceiling  by  Tintoretto  in  the  Sala  Del  Senato, 
Peggy  said  dryly,  "It  would  be  a  lot  easier  for 
us  travelers  if  we  had  been  made  so  we  could 
walk  upside  down.  Why  don't  great  painters 
put  their  masterpieces  on  the  floor  instead  of  the 
ceiling?"  And  those  who  heard  her  laughed, 
and  echoed  her  sentiments. 

Mrs.  Emmons  had  not  attempted  to  walk 
through  the  long  avenue  of  rooms,  so  she  was 
fresher  than  the  sightseers  when  they  went  back 
to  the  Atro  Quadrato  for  her.  "It's  too  bad, 
Little  P.,"  said  Peggy,  "the  Star  Chamber  and 
the  room  where  the  Council  of  Three  used  to 
meet  are  perfectly  stunning,  and  in  the  door  of 
that  room  there  is  a  slit,  covered  with  a  carved 
lion's  head,  like  an  ornament.  When  there  was 
important  information  to  be  given  privately  to 
the  Council,  someone  who  knew  how,  touched  a 
spring  in  the  lion's  mouth  so  it  would  open  and  let 
the  letter  drop  into  a  secret  pocket  in  the  door." 

"Who  told  you  all  that,  Peg;  I  didn't  hear  it?" 
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asked  her  father  with  interest.  "I  noticed  the 
lion,  but  thought  it  was  just  an  ornament." 

"A  nice  guide  in  the  hall.  He  showed  me  how 
it  worked,  too,"  said  Peggy.  "I  like  little  details 
like  that  best.  Now,  Father,  where  are  we 
going?" 

"Out,"  said  her  father  concisely.  "One  more 
look  at  the  church  and  the  palace,  then  we  are 
going  by  gondola  to  an  old  Franciscan  church." 

They  went  in  search  of  a  gondola,  and  Peggy 
had  a  surprise.  There  at  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
waiting,  was  Giuseppi!  "Talk  about  devotion, 
Peg,"  laughed  Anne,  and  Peggy  rushed  down 
to  greet  him,  while  her  father,  following,  cau- 
tioned: "Don't  be  too  conceited  about  it.  They 
are  canny  beggars.  They  will  wait  a  lifetime 
on  the  mere  chance  of  getting  a  passenger.  He 
knew  we  would  want  him  again.  Get  in,  all  of 
you!"    And  they  got  in. 

The  cool,  dim  church  of  the  Frari  was  not  far 
away,  and  into  its  shadowy  nave  they  followed 
Mr.  Emmons,  looking  first  at  the  monument  of 
Titian,  then  at  the  tomb  of  Canova.  Both  the 
monument  and  tomb  are  striking  examples  of 
the  sculptor's  art,  but  not  beautiful  enough  to 
linger  long  before,  and  the  Emmonses  went  on  to 
the  Sacristy,  where,  in  its  original  frame,  was 
Bellini's  exquisite  "Frari  Madonna."  The 
three-part  painting  is  so  full  of  deep  religious 
feeling  that  Peggy  lingered  before  it ;  and  when 
her  father  went  back  to  tell  her  they  were  going, 
he  found  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  a  very  serious 
expression  on  her  usually  bright  face. 

"It  is  very  beautiful,  isn't  it,  dear?"  he  asked, 
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and  Peggy  nodded,  shaking  the  unexpected 
drops  out  of  her  eyes. 

"It  is  the  most  wonderful  painting  I  ever 
saw,"  she  declared.  "Could  we  get  a  copy  of 
it  to  take  home?" 

Mr.  Emmons  was  delighted  at  the  request,  and 
said  he  would  find  one,  which  she  should  have 
in  her  room  at  home. 

Then  they  went  out  into  the  bright,  gay,  out- 
of-door  Venice  again,  for  another  leave-taking 
of  the  sorrowing  Giuseppi  and  a  meeting  of 
many  hurrying  cruisers,  who,  having  "done"  the 
Grand  Canal  in  the  morning  were  now  fluttering 
from  shop  to  shop  on  the  Piazza,  buying  as  many 
curios  and  souvenirs  as  they  could  afford. 

Peggy  wandered  into  a  shop,  attracted  by 
post-cards  and  water-colors  in  the  window,  and 
there  she  found  Paul  and  Elsie  together.  They 
seemed  rather  embarrassed  at  seeing  her,  but 
Elsie  said  lightly: 

"Hello !  We  were  trying  to  decide  which  one 
of  these  little  sketches  to  buy.  Which  do  you  like 
best?"  And  even  though  she  felt  decidedly  "out 
of  it,"  Veggy  was  a  good  sport,  and  picked  out  a 
lovely  picture  of  a  narrow  canal  with  blue  water, 
which  mirrored  walls  and  a  drifting  gondola. 

"I  like  that  best,  if  you  ask  me,"  she  said;  "but 
it's  only  my  own  taste;  you  had  better  choose 
for  yourselves." 

Paul,  who  was  looking  at  another  one, 
laughed,  rather  rudely,  Peggy  thought,  and  paid 
so  little  attention  to  her  that  she  felt  her  room 
was  better  than  her  company.  Buying  a  couple 
of  post-cards,  she  said  "Bye-bye!    Enjoy  your- 
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selves,  but  don't  forget  where  you  live!"  and  left 
the  shop,  with  a  sinking  feeling  that  something 
terrible  had  happened,  and  she  did  not  quite 
know  what  she  was  going  to  do  about  it. 

Danieli's  was  next  on  the  program  for  all  but 
the  Davis  crowd,  who  went  to  Florian's  on  the 
Piazza  instead,  and  took  Anne  with  them. 
When  the  others  entered  the  crowded  lounge 
at  Danieli's  and  ordered  tea,  Ted  immediately 
joined  them,  and  Peggy  was  bewilderingly  glad 
to  see  him.  They  went  right  out  on  the  dancing 
loor,  trotting  on  and  on  until  almost  everyone 
had  left  the  floor.  Finally  Mr.  Emmons  beck- 
oned to  Ted  and  said  firmly:  "Sorry,  but  we 
have  waited  over  two  tenders  for  you.  I  am 
afraid  you  will  have  to  come  now." 

As  they  reluctantly  left  the  floor  Peggy  ex- 
claimed: "You  are  great  to  dance  with,  Ted,  you 
keep  such  wonderful  time.  Paul  hasn't  any 
sense  of  rhythm." 

It  was  the  nearest  to  criticism  of  her  pal  that 
she  had  ever  voiced,  and  in  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  she  knew  that  she  would  rather  dance  with 
Paul,  even  though  he  frequently  stepped  on  her 
feet,  and  had  little  idea  of  time,  than  with  the 
best  dancer  she  knew.  But  Ted  did  not  know 
this,  and  proudly  said : 

"Fine!  We'll  have  a  lot  more  of  it  before  this 
little  cruise  is  over.  You  are  some  jazzer  your- 
self !  Paul  will  have  to  share  you  of tener,  that's 
all  there  is  to  it!"  Seeing  Mr.  Emmons  beckon- 
ing again  with  a  really  stern  expression,  he 
added,  "Come  on,  we'll  have  to  sprint  or  the  boat 
will  go  without  us;"  and  "sprint"  they  did,  get- 
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ting  to  the  dock  just  in  time,  as  Mrs.  Emmons 
was  having  a  fresh  spasm  of  worry  over  them. 

"Venice!  You  are  the  most  beautiful  dream 
city  in  the  whole  world !"  Peggy  kissed  her  hand 
to  the  vision  of  the  vanishing  Salute,  as  they 
sailed  away  into  the  rosy  afterglow.  "I  shall 
come  back  to  you  again,  for  you  have  my  heart 
in  your  keeping!"  This  with  a  theatrical  gesture 
which  greatly  amused  the  older  crowd,  as 
Peggy's  sayings  and  doings  were  apt  to  do. 

Then  she  sat  down,  and  was  so  silent  that  no 
one  knew  what  had  happened  to  her.  But  she 
knew.  Elsie  and  Paul  were  still  in  Venice,  and 
together. 


CHAPTER  XV 

FUN  AND  FANCY  DRESS  ABOARD  THE  SHIP 

WHEN  Peggy  woke  up  the  morning  after 
going  to  Venice,  she  had  a  dazed  feeling 
that  something  had  happened,  or  was  going  to 
happen.  Slowly  she  remembered.  Today  was 
her  birthday,  and  what  had  happened  yesterday 
was  that  Paul  and  Elsie  had  been  together  all 
day,  and  had  not  seemed  to  like  it  when  she 
joined  them.  True,  she  had  often  urged  Paul 
to  go  with  Elsie  more,  but  somehow  she  didn't 
like  it  as  well  when  she  saw  this  carried  out,  as 
when  she  was  suggesting  it.  Anyway,  it  would 
be  her  own  fault  if  it  occurred,  and  she  should 
worry; — there  were  plenty  of  other  boys  to  go 
with!  Having  come  to  this  sensible  conclusion, 
she  was  wide  awake,  and  in  her  usual  state  of 
happiness.  Anne  was  up,  and  greeted  her  say- 
ing, "Many  happy  returns  of  the  day,"  as  she 
handed  her  a  small  box. 

"Joyful  Jenkins — a  present!  What  fun!" 
Peggy  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  berth  and 
began  to  open  the  parcel,  giving  a  cry  of  rap- 
ture as  she  held  up  a  dainty  collar  of  Venetian 
lace. 

"It  is  perfectly  dear!"  she  cried.  "I  never  had 
anything  so  adorable.    Oh,  Anne,  did  you  get  it 

yesterday?" 

170 
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Anne  was  enjoying  her  small  sister's  pleasure. 
"Yes,  at  that  lace  shop  where  we  saw  such  lovely- 
things  in  the  window,"  she  said. 

Peggy  stood  before  the  mirror  adjusting  it 
over  her  wrapper,  and  looking  at  it  from  all 
angles.  "Fancy  having  a  Venetian  lace  collar 
that  was  really  bought  in  Venice!  Anne,  I'll 
keep  it  always,  and  you  were  a  perfect  duck  to 
give  it  to  me." 

A  knock.  Peggy  answered  it,  and  Paddy, 
grinning  broadly,  handed  her  a  large  box. 
"Who  sent  it?"  she  asked.  Paddy  grinned 
again.  "The  card  do  be  inside,  miss.  Many 
happy  returns  av  the  day,  and  may  you  be  happy 
on  land  and  sea."  He  turned  to  go,  but  Peggy 
stopped  him. 

"How  did  you  know  it  was  my  birthday?"  she 
asked.  "I  almost  forgot  it  myself,  with  so  many 
other  important  things  to  think  about.  Does 
everybody  know?" 

"Shure,  miss,"  with  a  still  broader  grin;  "only 
the  birthday  av  the  Princess  Mary  herself  wud 
be  av  greater  importance."  He  chuckled,  and 
went  off,  while  Anne  said: 

"That  man  is  too  fresh  sometimes!" 

Peggy,  who  was  exploring  in  the  depths  of 
the  box,  shook  her  head.  "No,  he's  not;  he's 
just  Irish,  and  funny.  I  can't  find  a  thing  but 
tissue  paper.  "Oh,  here  it  is!"  as  she  pulled 
out  a  big  red  and  green  stuffed  bird.  His  wings 
were  outstretched  and  the  tag  around  his  neck 
read:  "A  companion  for  Charlie.  With  best 
wishes  from — The  Bunch." 

Peggy  sat  down  on  the  floor,  with  the  collar 
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still  decorating  her  wrapper,  bird  in  hand,  and 
laughed  loudly.  "I'll  put  him  on  a  hat,  and 
make  Charlie  jealous." 

Another  knock.  Peggy  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  her  sentence  and  scrambled  to  her 
feet,  while  Anne  said:  "It  looks  like  your  busy 
day,  Peg.    Better  get  ready  for  breakfast." 

But  Peggy  in  her  pink  wrapper  was  already 
at  the  door  having  a  big  birthday  hug  from  her 
father.  She  wanted  to  show  him  her  presents, 
but  he  shook  his  head.  "Not  now,"  he  said ;  "it's 
time  for  breakfast.  Then  he  handed  her  a  small 
envelope  and  written  on  it  was,  "To  buy  some- 
thing to  remember  a  birthday  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. From  your  loving  Mother  and  Father." 
And  in  it  were  twenty-five  crisp  American  dol- 
lar bills,  all  her  own! 

By  this  time  she  was  so  much  excited  that  her 
fingers  were  all  thumbs  as  she  tried  to  dress  in 
a  hurry.  Finally  she  was  ready  to  go  to  break- 
fast, where  she  found  a  large  letter  at  her 
place.  Birthdays  at  sea  were  wonderful  things 
she  thought,  as  she  opened  the  envelope  and 
read: 

The   Columbia   Cruisers,  Jr. 
request  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  a  Fancy  Dress 
Ball,  to  be  given  on  deck  this  evening,  after  a  lecture  by 
Professor  Andrews.     The  Ball  is  given  in  honor  of  your 
Birthday. 
R.  S.  V.  P. 

A  party  in  her  honor!  Peggy  looked  at  the 
card  so  long  it  might  have  seemed  that  her  eyes 
were  glued  to  it.  What  was  making  everyone 
so  kind?    As  she  was  looking  and  thinking,  Paul 
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and  Elsie  rushed  in  with  a  "Hello!  Happy 
birthday!  How  do  you  like  Charlie's  pal? 
Won't  the  party  be  great?" 

Before  she  had  time  to  reply,  the  table  steward 
came  to  her  with  a  package.  "For  you,  miss,"  he 
said,  and  stood  watching  her  as  she  untied  the 
ribbon  around  it. 

It  was  a  pretty  envelope  purse  of  tooled 
Florentine  leather,  with  good  wishes  from  Mrs. 
Hawley,  one  of  the  older  women  on  the  cruise. 
"Just  what  I  wanted,"  Peggy  said;  "but  how  did 
she  know  it  was  my  birthday?  And  why  should 
she  give  me  anything,  anyhow?" 

"Didn't  you  read  aloud  to  her  two  whole  after- 
noons when  she  felt  seasick  and  homesick,  while 
the  rest  of  us  played  shuffle-board?" 

"Ye-es" — Peggy  allowed. 

"Well,  then,  isn't  it  natural  that  she  should 
like  you,  and  want  to  give  you  something?"  Paul 
asked. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Peggy,  doubtfully.  "If  I 
had  really  done  anything  for  her;  but  how  did 
she  know  it  was  my  birthday?" 

"That's  easy,"  said  Paul.  "Didn't  everyone 
get  invited  to  the  ball?" 

Peggy  looked  relieved.  The  mj^stery  was 
solved  in  a  natural  way. 

"That's  so,"  she  said,  "but  it  was  lovely  of  her. 
I  must  go  right  away  and  thank  her.  Another? 
How  funny!"  as  the  smiling  table  steward  came 
and  handed  her  another  package.  "This  is  really 
too  much." 

"Open  it,"  said  Elsie;  "I  want  to  see  what 
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it  is.  Then  Paul  and  I  must  go,  for  we  have  a 
lot  to  do  today." 

"We"  have  a  lot  to  do;  indeed!  Evidently 
her  guess  about  the  new  intimacy  between  Elsie 
and  Paul  had  been  correct.  Peggy  had  a  sen- 
sation of  being  alone  on  a  desert  island ;  but  only 
for  a  second.  Then  she  laughed  and  suggested, 
"Better  not  make  too  much  preparation  for  the 
party,  if  that's  what  you  are  going  to  do,  until 
you  find  out  if  your  guest  of  honor  is  going  to 
accept!" 

"Pooh,"  said  Elsie;  "it's  your  party.  You 
will  come,  if  you  have  to  be  carried  on  the  deck!" 

"Indeed!"  Peggy  tossed  her  head.  "Well, 
then,  I  suppose  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  about 
it.  By  the  way,  if  Prof.  Andrews  is  going  to 
give  a  lecture  tonight,  we  will  have  to  go  to  that 
first,  won't  we?" 

"The  dance  won't  begin  until  after  the  lecture. 
We  fixed  that,"  said  Paul.  "Here,  let's  see  your 
present." 

Peggy  opened  a  box  containing  a  pretty 
vanity  case  from  Mrs.  Davis,  and  at  once 
powdered  her  nose,  to  Paul's  annoyance. 

"Look  out,"  he  warned;  "don't  get  powder  in 
your  eggl  Girls'  noses  don't  need  all  the  stuff 
they  have  put  on  them!  Owl" — as  a  shower  of 
the  sweet-scented  powder  dusted  over  his  own 
nose  made  him  sneeze,  and  frown.  The  girls 
giggled,  and  examined  the  pretty  case  carefully, 
but  even  while  she  was  laughing,  in  Peggy's 
heart  was  a  sore  spot  where  that  "we"  of  Elsie's 
lay  like  a  bruise. 

Perhaps  Paul  would  never  again  say  the  same 
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little  word,  and  mean  Peggy  and  Paul.  And 
then  what  would  all  the  birthday  presents  in  the 
world  matter?  But  she  did  not  show  the 
thoughts  that  were  flitting  through  her  mind. 
Her  forehead  was  smooth,  and  her  laugh  was  as 
merry  as  ever  as  the  three  went  up  to  the  prom- 
enade deck,  where  she  was  greeted  with  a  chorus 
of  "Many  happy  returns  of  the  day,"  and  Ted 
tried  to  add  a  kiss,  on  her  rosy  cheek;  but  she 
evaded  it,  saying,  "Laugh  that  off!"  and  after 
a  short  skirmish,  stood  talking  over  what  to  wear 
to  the  party. 

"I  am  going  to  wear  my  Chinese  costume," 
Margaret  said.  "Aunt  Molly  left  it  to  me  in 
her  will,  or  I  would  never  have  had  anything  so 
beautiful." 

"Some  people  are  as  lucky  as  they  are  hand- 
some!" said  Peggy.  "I  have  an  idea,  but  it  will 
take  two  to  carry  it  out."  Turning  to  Paul,  she 
said:  "I  want  a  little  private  conversation  with 
you,  Paul.    Will  you  walk  with  me?" 

It  happened  that  just  as  Peggy  spoke,  Paul 
was  whispering  to  Elsie,  and  he  did  not  answer. 
Peggy's  cheeks  flamed,  and  she  said  in  a  clear, 
loud  voice:  "Oh,  excuse  me!"  and  walked  away. 

The  girls  and  boys  watched  her  go  in  silence, 
for  her  reason  was  evident.  Ted  said  to  Mar- 
garet: "He  didn't  hear  her.  It's  a  shame  for 
her  to  feel  that  way  today.  Then  to  the  two 
whisperers,  "Say,  you  are  polite,  you  are.  It 
won't  be  vour  fault  if  the  plans  and  the  party 
are  O.  K." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  Paul  asked. 

"Matter?"  snapped  Ted.    "You  must  be  very 
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much  interested  in  your  two-sing  party,  not  to 
even  hear  when  the  heroine  of  the  day  gives  you 
an  honest-to-goodness  invitation!  She  has  a 
right  to  be  mad,  I'll  say!" 

Paul  insisted  on  hearing  what  the  trouble  was, 
and  then  he  said,  "It  is  a  shame.  I'll  explain. 
Which  way  did  she  go?" 

No  one  knew,  so  Paul  made  a  tour  of  all  the 
decks,  and  finally  discovered  that  Peggy  was 
in  her  mother's  stateroom.  He  sent  the  steward 
to  say  that  he  would  like  to  see  her  in  the  lounge, 
and  Peggy  sent  back  the  reply:  "Tell  him  I 
will  be  out  later,"  and  went  on  smoothing  her 
mother's  head  softly,  for  she  had  a  bad  headache, 
and  telling  her  about  the  wonderful  celebration 
of  her  birthday,  and  how  excited  she  was  to  have 
so  much  money  to  spend  on  a  handsome  souvenir 
of  the  cruise.  And  Mrs.  Emmons  enjoyed  the 
gentle  hands  on  her  hot  forehead,  and  the  merry 
chatter  of  her  younger  daughter,  who,  although 
she  was  sometimes  trying,  was  always  very  affec- 
tionate when  she  felt  there  was  need  to  comfort 
or  soothe  her  Little  P.  But  soon  her  mother 
urged  her  to  go  out  and  enjoy  the  day. 

"I  will  get  to  my  chair  in  a  little  while,"  she 
said.  "Go  with  the  young  people.  They  took 
a  lot  of  trouble  to  plan  for  your  happiness." 
Peggy  looked  at  her  sharply. 

"Who  really  had  the  great  idea?"  she  asked. 

"Paul.  He  got  Elsie  to  help  him.  And  it  is 
not  all  over  yet.  They  are  your  good  friends, 
Peggy,  dear." 

Peggy's  cheeks  flamed  again.  Had  she  been 
unjust?    A  knock  at  the  door.    Another  parcel 
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for  her.  This  was  a  book,  "Days  in  a  Gondola," 
from  Dr.  Hall;  and  Mrs.  Emmons  enjoyed 
seeing  it  opened  quite  as  much  as  Peggy.  And 
through  that  entire  day,  whenever  the  ship's 
clock  struck  a  half -hour,  some  one  delivered  a 
package  to  Peggy,  until  her  stateroom  looked 
like  a  souvenir  shop,  and  tears  of  happiness  were 
not  far  from  her  eyes. 

But  there  was  another  reason  for  her  emotion. 
When  she  left  her  mother,  she  found  Paul  out- 
side in  the  corridor,  and  he  at  once  linked  arms 
with  her,  and  took  her,  unresisting,  up  to  the 
deserted  lounge,  where  they  could  talk  undis- 
turbed. 

"Peggy,  I  really  did  not  hear  you,"  he  said. 
"If  I  had  heard  I  would  not  have  been  so  impolite 
to  anybody." 

Peggy  held  her  head  loftily.  "Oh,  that's  all 
right,"  she  said.  "You  were  too  much  interested 
in  Elsie  to  think  of  me.  That's  all  right.  Elsie 
is  a  peach  of  a  girl,  and  I  always  told  you  that 
you  would  like  her  better  than — than — me " 

Paul  looked  into  her  expressive  eyes,  and  at 
her  hot  cheeks,  and  spoke  quickly.  "Margaret 
Louise  Emmons,"  he  said,  "cross  my  heart  and 
crook  my  little  finger,  Elsie  and  I  were  talking 
about  you,  and  that's  a  subject  that  always 
makes  me  deaf  to  anything  else." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  talk  to  me,  when  I 
speak  to  you,  than  to  talk  about  me  to  another 
very  pretty  girl?" 

"No.  Not  on  this  particular  day,"  said  Paul, 
stoutly.  "You  have  done  a  lot  of  nice  things 
for  everybody  on  board,  and  it  was  time  we  all 
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got  together  and  showed  you  what  we  thought  of 
you!" 

"Did  it  take  all  yesterday  to  talk  about  it  with 
Elsie?"  Peggy's  voice  had  a  tremble  in  it,  and 
Paul  knew  she  was  deeply  touched. 

"It  sure  did,"  he  said.  "You  see,  I  was  the 
only  one  who  knew  it  was  your  birthday,  and  I 
knew  you  liked  Elsie  best  of  the  girls,  except 
Marian,  and  I  was  afraid  she  would  tell  you, 
because  she  is  so  leaky  when  it  comes  to  secrets." 

Here  the  library  steward  came  up  to  them 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  glanced  at  Paul; 
and  at  the  same  time  handed  a  box  to  Peggy. 

"Another!"  she  exclaimed.  "Oh,  Pauir  This 
was  the  best  yet.  It  was  a  lovely  little  water- 
color  of  one  of  the  waterways  of  Venice  on  which 
they  had  drifted  in  the  golden  sunshine  yester- 
day. The  card  read,  "To  my  earliest,  truest 
pal,  with  the  best  ever — Paul." 

The  tissue  paper  and  string  dropped  to  the 
floor.  Peggy  sat  looking  at  the  lovely  land- 
scape. Suddenly  she  held  it  close,  and  put  a 
hot  hand  in  Paul's. 

"Really  and  trulv  best?"  she  asked. 

"Sure  thing.    What  else?    Who  else,  Peg?" 

And  Peggy  had  to  take  out  her  handkerchief 
and  wipe  her  eyes,  for  she  felt  very,  very  happy. 
"I  was  a  cat!"  she  said,  radiantly.  And  not 
a  holy  one,  either!  Just  a  common,  spitfire, 
back-fence  kind.  I  ought  to  be  ashamed.  I  was 
sort  of — oh,  well,  you  know " 

"I  know,"  said  Paul,  relieved  beyond  the 
power  of  his  vocabulary  to  express.  "What  did 
you  want  to  see  me  about?" 
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With  a  girl's  instinct  of  secrecy  Peggy  for- 
got to  mention  the  special  subject  she  had  really 
wanted  to  talk  over,  which  was  now  ancient  his- 
tory. "I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  our  costumes. 
We  have  both  our  'Princess'  ones  here.  Why  not 
wear  them?  Everybody  on  board  has  been  inter- 
ested in  your  winning  the  prize  cruise,  and  they 
would  be  keen  to  see  us  both  in  our  costumes,  I 
think.  We  could  walk  together  in  the  grand 
march.     How  about  it?" 

"Corking!"  Paul  was  enthusiastic,  and  they 
tramped  the  deck  together  for  half  an  hour,  talk- 
ing about  the  Indian  princess  and  her  lover. 
And  at  the  end  of  every  half  hour  another  pack- 
age was  brought  to  Peggy  to  open.  Mean- 
while in  Elsie's  stateroom  the  girls  were  making 
their  costumes ;  while  Anne  was  helping  the  boys 
with  theirs,  for  she  was  excellent  at  that  sort  of. 
thing,  and  her  own  red  rose  costume  from  a 
Junior  League  party,  was  ready  to  wear. 

And  now  Peggy  was  in  the  wildest  kind  of 
spirits,  fairly  bubbling  over  with  happiness  and 
expectation  of  what  would  come  next. 

The  hours  of  the  day  passed  quickly  and 
evening  came  with  its  climax  of  pleasure. 

The  younger  set  heard  the  professor's  lecture 
on  Athens  from  the  back  of  the  room,  and  rushed 
away  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  to  get  into  their 
costumes,  while  the  piano  was  being  wheeled 
on  deck,  and  flags  of  all  nations  draped 
over  the  sides  of  the  ship,  to  give  a  gay  appear- 
ance to  the  deck.  And  soon  there  was  a  throng 
of  onlookers  getting  good  places  to  see  the 
grand  march.    At  last  down  the  deck  they  came 
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— Pierrots,  clowns,  flower  girls,  gypsies,  cow- 
boys, Red  Cross  nurses,  jolly  tars,  all  sorts  of 
gay  figures,  notable  among  them  the  stately 
Indian  princess  with  her  stalwart  lover,  who  bent 
low  over  her  hand  every  now  and  then,  as  they 
marched  together,  amid  a  storm  of  applause. 

Twice  they  all  marched  the  length  of  the  deck, 
then  they  lined  up  before  the  committee  of 
judges  who  were  to  award  the  cup  and  prize, 
which  were  the  Captain's  contributions  to  the 
birthday  fete.  While  the  committee  was  in  con- 
ference, Peggy  literally  danced  her  feet  off  for 
everyone  from  the  Chief  Officer  down  to  a  junior 
lieutenant  wanted  at  least  one  dance  with  the  her- 
oine of  the  evening,  who  made  a  stunning  prin- 
cess, with  her  skill  stained  bronze,  and  her  cos- 
tume a  perfect  reproduction  of  its  kind,  as  was 
Paul's  too,  for  both  had  been  made  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  director  of  the  play  in  Orriville. 

Musicians  have  their  limit  of  endurance,  which 
had  almost  been  reached,  despite  endless  rounds 
of  applause  to  spur  them  on,  when  at  last  came 
the  exciting  moment  of  the  distribution  of  prizes. 

Out  to  the  center  of  the  deck  stepped  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  carrying  a  silver 
loving  cup,  with  the  announcement : 

"I  have  the  great  pleasure  to  present  this  cup 
on  behalf  of  the  Captain,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Louise  Emmons,  in  whose  honor  this  party  was 
given,  and  to  congratulate  the  winner  on  her 
unique  and  artistic  costume.  It  was  a  matter  of 
such  regret  to  the  committee  that  there  was  no 
similar  prize  for  her  partner,  Paul  Day,  whose 
synopsis  for  a  play  in  which  these  two  costumes 
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figured  caused  them  to  be  originated,  and  who  is 
equally  entitled  to  a  cup,  that  we  of  the  com- 
mittee are  going  to  give  ourselves  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  him  with  a  similar  one,  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  obtained." 

He  waited  for  the  burst  of  applause  to  die 
down,  then  he  continued:  "The  second  prize,  an 
ivory  fan,  has  been  awarded  to  Miss  Marian 
Hedges.  Will  Miss  Hedges  please  stand  before 
the  audience  and  allow  them  to  see  the  beauty  of 
her  costume?"  And  Marian,  rosy  with  surprise, 
turned  slowly  around  and  let  the  crowd  see  her 
lovely  Spanish  shawl  and  comb  and  lace  dress, 
all  the  "real  thing." 

More  applause  followed,  then  the  jazz  began 
again,  and  the  dancing  went  on  with  new  vigor, 
until  the  music  stopped  and  lights  went  out. 

The  day  was  over.  The  deck  was  almost  de- 
serted, and  lights  were  being  flashed  on  in  state- 
rooms. Peggy  was  among  the  last  to  go  in, 
and  purposely  found  herself  beside  Paul  as  they 
left  the  deck. 

"Paul,"  she  said.  He  looked  into  her  grey 
eyes  full  of  happy  lights. 

"Right  here,"  he  said.     "What?" 

"It  has  been  perfect.  Absolutely.  Can't  ever 
be  beat.  Only  I  am  sort  of  sorry  the  prizes 
weren't  won  by  other  people;  but  I  suppose  that 
synopsis  business  made  them  the  most  original. 
Anyway,  this  is  what  I  want  you  to  know : — Pal 
with  anybody  you  like,  as  much  as  you  like,  and 
I  won't  mind  one  little  bit. — Good  night!"  and 
off  she  ran,  to  gloat  over  the  many  souvenirs 
of  a  never-to-be-forgotten  da}\ 


CHAPTER  XVI 

VIOLETS ! 

SO  that  is  the  Acropolis !" 
Up  on  the  sun  deck  the  exclamation 
passed  from  group  to  group,  where  all  day  long 
cruisers  had  been  eagerly  watching  and  waiting 
while  the  Columbia  followed  her  course  through 
the  classic  waters  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  past  the 
lovely  islands  of  that  name,  past  Cerigo  and  the 
Cyclades  and  most  interesting  of  all,  Cythera, 
where  tradition  says  Aphrodite,  goddess  of  love 
and  beauty,  child  of  the  sea-foam  and  the  waves, 
was  born. 

And  now,  as  the  ship  entered  the  Saronic  gulf, 
eyes  of  young  and  old,  of  student  and  mere  ob- 
server, were  strained  to  lose  no  single  impression 
of  land  or  sea,  in  this  place  where  so  much 
nrythology  and  history  had  been  cradled.  And 
as  they  watched  the  rocky  coast,  they  saw  the 
bleak,  barren,  impressive  shore  of  Greece  rise 
before  them,  its  red  sandstone  cliffs  taking  on  a 
warmer  glow  under  the  touch  of  the  setting 
sun;  and  a  thrill  of  interest  stirred  in  the  most 
placid  tourists'  breast,  at  thought  of  the 
Acropolis,  lying  at  the  heart  of  the  Grecian 
capital,  as  it  had  lain  for  centuries,  the  in- 
spiration of  poets  and  of  beauty  lovers. 

"And  we  are  going  there  tomorrow!"    It  was 
182 
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an  awed  exclamation  from  Paul,  who  had  shown 
little  interest  in  other  matters  since  the  ship 
headed  for  Greece,  the  country  of  his  boyish 
longings.  And  as  he  stood  there  looking  at  the 
distant  shore  Dr.  Hall  came  up  beside  him  and 
laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Greece  is  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  the 
trip,  my  boy,"  he  said  with  unusual  earnestness. 
"I  hope  you  will  make  the  most  of  it.  You  are 
going  to  have  one  of  the  experiences  of  your 
life  when  you  see  the  Acropolis."  Then  he 
passed  on,  leaving  Paul  to  watch  the  waning 
light  give  place  to  a  misty  darkness  out  of  which 
came  phantom  figures  from  old  mythology,  to 
bid  him  welcome.  But  as  it  was  growing  cold 
as  well  as  dark,  he  soon  went  in  to  join  his 
friends  who  were,  as  usual,  in  a  merr}'  group 
together. 

And  almost  before  anyone  realized  how  time 
was  flying,  the  ship  anchored  in  quiet  Phaleron 
Bay,  and  not  long  afterwards  they  were  all  going 
aboard  the  tender,  on  their  way  to  Athens. 

Eager  vendors  of  rugs,  brass  articles,  post- 
cards and  violets,  which  are  one  of  the  joys  of 
Athens,  were  aboard,  and  beset  them  to  buy  their 
wares.  Paul  looked  carefully  at  a  rug  said  to 
have  come  from  Turkey,  which  was  bright  red 
and  green,  and  which  he  only  liked  because  it 
was  different  from  any  he  had  ever  seen  before. 
He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  money,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  Greek  salesman  gleamed  as  he  saw 
the  gesture;  but  unfortunately  for  him  Peggy 
came  up  just  then. 

"What!    Not  buying  that  awful  thing!"  she 
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exclaimed.  "It's  an  earache!"  Then,  to  her 
father:  "Come  here,  please,  Big  P.  Would 
you  buy  this  if  you  were  Paul?  And  Mr.  Em- 
mons said  with  decision: 

"I  would  not!  Wait  till  we  get  to  'Constant,' 
as  the  naval  officers  call  Constantinople,  and  buy 
the  real  thing!"    And  so  the  Greek  lost  a  sale. 

But  though  the  other  vendors  did  not  fare  well, 
the  sellers  of  violets  did  a  thriving  trade,  and  al- 
most everyone  went  ashore  with  a  big  bunch  of 
the  fragrant  flowers,  for  which  they  would  have 
paid  such  a  price  at  home,  and  had  bought  here 
for  about  two  American  cents! 

From  the  pier  the  party  walked  a  short  dis- 
tance to  an  electric  train  which  was  to  take  them 
to  Athens.  The  cars  were  not  unlike  those  at 
home,  and  the  country  through  which  they 
passed  might  have  been  an  American  suburb. 

"But  the  signs  are  Greek,  all  right,"  said 
Peggy,  craning  her  neck  to  look  out  at  both 
sides  at  once.  "It  certainly  is  a  language 
of  hieroglyphics."  At  that  moment  Ted  pointed 
to  the  wall  of  a  building  they  were  passing. 

"How  about  that  sign?"  he  asked.  There  in 
the  middle  of  a  frame  of  Greek  words  it  stood 
out  in  glittering  vividness — "CHARLES 
CHAPLIN/'  Evidently  the  popular  film  star 
was  traveling  too,  at  least  on  the  screen,  and 
Peggy  laughed  as  she  saw  the  name. 

"It's  a  small  place,  this  little  old  world  of 
ours,"  she  said.  "Somehow  Charlie  doesn't  in- 
trigue me  the  way  he  would  at  home.  Oh,  we 
are  there!"  as  the  train  ran  into  a  station, 
where  the  tourists  found  guides  waiting  to  lead 
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the  way  to  the  Theseum,  centuries  old,  pictur- 
esque, and  impressive,  the  best  preserved  of  all 
Greek  ruins,  standing  among  contrasting 
modern  buildings. 

The  party  walked  around  it,  admiring  its  fine 
proportions,  and  expressing  wonder  that  only 
a  part  of  its  pediment  had  been  broken,  while 
its  great  pillars  were  for  the  most  part  as  they 
had  been  through  the  ages  of  their  existence. 
In  awe  they  looked  at  the  old  ruin,  their  only 
distraction  being  an  army  of  bag-sellers,  who, 
like  vultures,  swooped  down  on  all  who  looked 
like  easy  prey.  Peggy  was  the  one  victim,  being 
lured  by  the  charms  of  a  white  embroidered  bag 
which  she  bore  proudly  away. 

Beyond  the  Theseum  stood  a  fleet  of  open 
carriages  waiting  for  the  tourists.  Anne  went 
with  the  Davises,  and  Marian  with  the 
Emmonses,  who  watched  their  driver  as  he 
patted  his  horse  with  evident  affection.  The  man 
looked  intelligent,  but  when  Mr.  Emmons  tried 
to  give  him  directions  he  understood  neither 
English,  French,  nor  Italian,  and  as  those  were 
the  only  languages  Mr.  Emmons  spoke,  he  had 
to  point  to  the  other  carriages  and  nod  his  head 
to  give  the  order  to  follow  them. 

"He's  dumbl"  said  Peggy.    "The  worst  yet!" 

"Would  you  like  to  be  called  that  just  because 
you  only  speak  English?"  asked  her  mother 
quickly,  this  being  one  of  the  points  of  dispute 
in  the  family. 

Peggy  looked  mortified.  "I  keep  forgetting," 
she  said,  and  Mrs.  Emmons  seized  her  oppor- 
tunity. 
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"Well,  don't  forget  when  we  reach  home. 
You  must  study  languages  if  you  want  to  seem 
well  educated." 

"All  right.  I  won't.  I  mean  I  will,"  said 
Peggy  happily.  "What  do  you  suppose  our 
horse  has  those  pretty  blue  beads  around  his  neck 
for?" 

~No  one  knew  until  lunch  time,  when  Peggy 
asked  a  guide,  who  told  her  they  were  to  keep 
away  evil  spirits;  that  ail  well-cared  for  horses 
in  Greece  wore  them. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you!"  exclaimed  Peggy.  "Ours 
is  adored,  and  his  are  the  nicest  beads  of  any, 
with  those  gay  tassels  on  them.  I  wish  we  could 
take  some  home  to  Maude  Ingersoll  for  her 
saddle  horse."  Later,  in  a  shop  they  found  the 
strings  of  horse  beads,  on  leather  straps,  but  they 
were  not  cheap,  and  Mr.  Emmons  advised 
Peggy  not  to  buy  them,  as  they  would  never  be 
used  in  America.  But  they  were  extremely  at- 
tractive, worn  as  they  were  in  Athens.  Also, 
they  all  noticed  men  sitting  in  cafes  or  parks 
fingering  strings  of  beads  as  they  talked. 

"Are  they  rosaries,  do  you  suppose?  This 
bead  business  for  man  and  beast  intrigues  me," 
said  Peggy;  and  Paul  questioned  Dr.  Hall,  who 
told  him  that  they  were  what  are  called  "nervous 
beads,"  to  keep  their  owners  from  smoking  too 
much.  So  pretty  were  these  curious  beads 
that  the  cruisers  bought  many  strings  of  them. 
Peggy  treated  herself  to  yellow  ones,  and 
showed  them  to  her  father  with  a  knowing  little 
smile,  saying,  a  "Lest  I  forget,  old  dear!"  and 
her  father  smiled  back  at  her  understandingly. 
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But  beads  for  horses  and  humans  were  for- 
gotten as  the  carriages  drove  away  from  the 
Theseum  along  a  broad,  well-paved  street  to  the 
Stadium,  which  the  guide  told  them  was  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  restored  on  the  exact  site 
of  the  ancient  Stadium.  He  also  told  them  that 
all  the  lower  rows  of  seats  were  of  pure  white 
pentelican  marble. 

"How  many  does  it  seat?"  The  boys  crowded 
around  the  guide,  eagerly  interested. 

"Fifty  thousand,"  said  the  guide.  "But  there 
were  nearer  seventy-five  here  in  1896 — the  year 
of  the  revival  of  the  Olympic  games,  you  know." 

"Sure  I  know!"  declared  Ted,  proudly.  "The 
Greeks  won  twelve  prizes,  and  the  Americans 
were  close  on  their  heels  with  eleven — a  mighty 
good  showing,  I'll  say.  But  who  couldn't  win 
in  a  place  like  this?" 

The  tourists  walked  on  through  the  splendid 
marble  entrance  gate  to  the  velvety  green  foot- 
race track,  with  tiers  on  tiers  of  seats  rising  at 
both  sides,  looking  like  snow-covered  hills,  with 
dark  green,  pointed  fir  trees  behind,  a  sk}r  of 
unclouded  blue  above,  and  still  beyond — the 
Acropolis. 

"Gosh!"  was  Ted's  final  effort  towards  ex- 
pressing what  the  scene  made  him  feel;  but  the 
tension  of  his  emotion  suddenly  snapped,  and 
he  laughed  aloud  as  Elsie  nudged  him,  and 
pointed  to  a  man  standing  against  one  of  the 
superb  marble  pillars  of  the  entrance  colon- 
nade. 

"What  is  he?  Looks  like  a  wax  doll!"  she 
said,  while  the  crowd  stared  at  the  details  of  the 
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wax  doll's  fluffy  ballet  skirts,  his  jacket  with 
many  buttons  for  trimming,  his  tasseled  cap, 
and  his  pompomed  slippers. 

"Let's  take  him  home  to  play  with,"  whispered 
Peggy>  giggnng»  then  Prof.  Andrews  happened 
to  come  along  and  told  them  that  this  was  a  royal 
guardsman ! 

"I'll  say  he's  royal!"  Peggy  was  still  staring 
at  the  soldier,  who  looked  as  if  he  were  used  to 
being  an  object  of  interest  to  tourists.  Peggy 
smiled  at  the  Professor.  "You  forgot  to  put  him 
in  your  lectures,"  she  said.  "Wouldn't  he  be 
offended  if  he  knew  it?  If  all  the  soldiers  here 
are  dressed  like  that,  it's  reason  enough  for  the 
decline  of  Grecian  power.  He  ought  to  be  in  a 
glass  case!" 

"He  is  decorative,  Miss  Peggy,  whatever  else 
he  is  not!"  smiled  Prof.  Myers.  Peggy 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  "What's  useful  is  orna- 
mental," she  said.  "Some  day  I  shall  put  him  in 
a  book,  and  no  one  who  has  not  seen  him  will 
believe  he  is  true." 

"Well,  don't  forget  to  put  in  that  he  is  for 
show,  and  not  for  fighting." 

"I  won't,"  said  Peggy.  "He  certainly  is  the 
Whole  Show.  Good!  Ted  is  taking  a  snap-shot 
of  him.  I  hope  it  will  come  out  well,  so  we  all 
can  have  him  in  our  homes  to  remind  us  of  the 
military  prestige  of  Europe!" — with  which  sar- 
castic remark,  she  got  into  the  carriage  to  drive 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  which  was  impres- 
sive, rising  against  the  sky,  with  the  Acropolis 
for  background,  and  thrilled  the  students  of 
ancient  Greece,  but  only  aroused  a  mild  interest 
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in  the  other  tourists.  As  they  turned  away  from 
the  old  ruin  Paul  asked  Peggy :  "What  kind  of 
columns  are  those?" 

Peggy  laughed.  "Corinthian,  of  course. 
They  have  acanthus  leaves  curling  out  over  the 
tops.  You  thought  you  would  catch  me,  didn't 
you?"    And  Paul  allowed  that  he  did. 

It  was  another  short  drive  to  the  Arch  of 
Hadrian,  through  which  it  was  necessary  to 
drive  to  reach  the  Acropolis,  but  as  everyone 
wanted  plenty  of  time  to  "do"  the  Acropolis, 
lunch  was  to  be  served  first,  and  the  cruisers 
flocked  into  a  very  foreign-looking  Greek  res- 
taurant, whose  smoking  room  and  lounge  had 
floor  cushions  in  place  of  chairs,  and  where 
heavily  shaded  lights  shed  mysterious  shadows 
across  the  cement  floors,  while  there  was  a  per- 
vasive odor  of  incense  everywhere. 

"Creepy,  isn't  it?"  whispered  Peggy  to 
Marian;  but  as  they  entered  the  dining  room 
and  heard  the  sound  of  jazz  they  lost  the  sen- 
sation of  weirdness.  There  was  an  orchestra  of 
American  boys  playing  in  the  real  American 
way,  not  only  with  their  instruments,  but  with 
the  contortions  which  are  a  part  of  good  jazz; 
and  after  eating  the  queer  lunch,  consisting  of 
fish  served  with  mayonnaise,  ripe  olives,  and 
strange-tasting  cheese,  the  boys  went  over  and 
made  friends  with  the  musicians,  and  came  back 
with  the  interesting  news  that  they  were  work- 
ing their  way  through  college,  and  wanted  the 
trip  so  much  that  they  took  care  of  cattle  on  the 
ship,  for  their  passage;  and  were  playing  in 
hotels  in  every  port.     "Some  'pep,'  I'll  say!" 
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added  Ted,  enthusiastically — and  no  one  dis- 
agreed with  him. 

Mrs.  Emmons  was  the  only  one  of  the  party 
who  did  not  feel  able  to  climb  up  to  the  Acropo- 
lis. So  while  the  others  went  on,  she  sat  in  the 
lovely  ruin  of  the  ancient  Theater  of  Dionysius, 
in  an  age-worn  marble  seat,  where  Sophocles,  or 
Euripides  or  Aristophanes  may  have  sat  in  the 
days  of  Greece's  golden  age,  watching  a  per- 
formance of  their  comedies,  tragedies,  or 
satires.  But  now,  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  a 
twentieth  century  day,  Mrs.  Emmons  occupied 
the  smooth  marble  seat,  enjoying  the  fragrance 
of  violets,  and  looking  at  the  Acropolis,  its  ruins 
glistening  above  her  in  the  strong  light  of  mid- 
day. 

The  young  set  climbed  from  ruin  to  ruin,  more 
and  more  awed  with  each  new  sight,  too  much 
impressed  by  seeing  some  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world  of  sculpture  and  of  art  to  talk,  and  be- 
sides, there  seemed  nothing  to  say.  Only  once 
when  Paul  was  pulling  Peggy  over  a  wide  gap 
in  the  pavement,  he  could  not  help  exclaiming: 

"Oh,  Peggy — suppose  I  hadn't  come!  It  is 
too  wonderful  1"  And  Peggy,  who  knew  the  in- 
tensity of  his  beauty-loving  nature,  realized  how 
much  impressed  he  was  by  what  he  was  seeing, 
and  she  was  glad — glad!  For  suppose  he  had 
not  come,  and  she  had! 

Peggy  left  the  Acropolis  earlier  than  the 
others,  to  see  how  her  mother  was  faring  down 
below.  She  found  her  just  where  they  left  her, 
looking  as  calm  and  comfortable  as  if  in  a 
cushioned  chair  at  home — but  what  was  she  hold- 
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ing?  A  baby!  And  who  was  that  sitting  beside 
her?     Peggy  quickly  investigated. 

"Little  P.,  who  is  it?"  She  exclaimed. 
,rWhere  did  you  get  it?  What  is  that  dreadful 
stuff  you  are  giving  it?" 

Her  mother  smiled  and  looked  up  from  the 
little  human  bundle  she  was  holding. 

"Isn't  it  cunning?"  she  asked.  "I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a  girl,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
girl,  it  cuddies  down  in  my  arms  so  quietly.  The 
big  girl  came  to  sell  me  more  violets,  and  then 
she  sat  down  here  to  give  the  baby  this  oily  mix- 
ture in  the  bottle — Grecian  milk,  I  suppose. 
Anyway,  the  baby  looks  healthy,  and  my  lap 
was  so  much  bigger,  and  I  had  nothing  else 
to  do,  so  she  let  me  hold  it." 

Peggy  was  speechless  with  amazement  for  a 
moment.  "Well,  of  all  things!"  she  cried.  "You 
giving  a  Grecian  baby  oil  out  of  a  bottle,  and 
liking  it !  You  can  never  scold  me  for  my  'demo- 
cratic tendencies'  again  for  I  know  now  where 
I  got  them!  Oh,  the  cunning  thing!  Do  let  me 
hold  it!" 

The  baby  having  finished  its  oily  meal,  closed 
its  eyes  and  cuddled  closer  to  Mrs.  Emmons,  as 
Peggy  stooped  to  take  it.  The  older  girl,  seeing 
Peggy's  movement,  rose,  and  took  the  baby  back 
into  her  own  arms,  with  a  shy  smile  at  Mrs.  Em- 
mons, as  she  slipped  away  behind  the  trees  with 
her  evidently  precious  burden.  Peggy,  still 
amazed,  sat  down  beside  her  mother. 

"You  may  have  fed  one  of  the  great  Greek 
statesmen  of  tomorrow,  Little  P.,"  she  com- 
mented, laughing.     "The  only  sad  thing  about 
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it  is,  we  will  never  know!  I  am  so  sorry  you 
could  not  see  the  Acropolis.  The  Parthenon  is 
simply  a  marvel — you  know  it  is  the  chief  temple 
of  old  Athens, — and  how  Lord  Elgin  took  most 
of  the  pediment  groups,  and  put  them  in  the 
British  Museum  to  preserve  them — and  I  was 
crazy  over  the  Erectheum — the  Caryatids  are 
beyond  words.  Why  can't  real  women  be  stately 
like  that,  I  wonder!  Perhaps  they  could  if  they 
all  carried  porches  on  their  heads.  By  the  way, 
I  had  my  picture  taken  standing  below  them; 
I  hope  it  will  be  good. 

"We  all  adored  the  little  Temple  of  Nike,  and 
everything  was  too  marvelous!  Do  you  know, 
I  really  believe  I  am  beginning  to  like  seeing 
sights.  Funny,  isn't  it  ?  I  thought  it  would  bore 
me  horribly?  Why,  what  is — what "  With- 
out finishing  the  sentence  she  ran  down  the  path 
at  the  end  of  which  she  saw  two  men.  And  what 
were  they  carrying? 

It  was  Anne,  being  carried  by  Dr.  Cleveland 
and  her  father.  She  was  very  white  and  looked 
as  if  she  were  in  pain. 

Peggy  asked  breathlessly:  "What  has  hap- 
pened?   Are  you  hurt?" 

"Those  awful  ruts  in  the  stones — I  wasn't 
looking  where  I  stepped,  and  my  foot  went  in 
the  hole."  Anne  winced,  and  shut  her  eyes,  and 
Mr.  Emmons  said: 

"Peggy,  you  go  back  and  tell  mother  it  is 
nothing  to  worry  about.  We  will  carry  her 
there  and  examine  the  foot."  Back  went  Peggy, 
flying,  to  the  place  where  Mrs.  Emmons  was 
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standing,  wringing  her  hands,  for  she  too  had 
seen  Anne. 

"Is  she  dead?"  she  asked,  "I  knew  the  trip 
would  never  end  without  some  dreadful  accident 
— I  knew  it.  You  are  all  so  careless.  Is  she " 

"She  is  as  lively  a  'deader'  as  ever  put  her 
arms  around  two  men's  necks,"  reassured 
Veggy.  "Don't  worry;  Anne  is  all  right.  She 
just  stepped  into  a  deep  hole  between  the  stones, 
that's  all." 

Just  then  Anne's  bearers  reached  the  amphi- 
theater and  gently  placed  their  burden  on  a  seat. 
Anne  was  a  good  sport,  and  tried  to  smile,  but 
a  twinge  of  pain  made  her  say,  "Hurry  and  see 
if  anything  is  broken.  It  hurts  awfully,"  and 
Mrs.  Emmons,  calm  now  because  there  was 
something  to  do,  took  off  the  shoe  and  stocking, 
and  sat  beside  Anne  while  the  Doctor  examined 
the  foot. 

"Just  a  slight  sprain,"  he  announced  cheer- 
fully. "You'll  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two. 
Nothing  to  worry  about,  Mrs.  Emmons.  But 
it  had  better  be  bandaged  until  we  get  back  to 
the  ship."  As  he  spoke  he  took  his  big  hand- 
kerchief out  of  his  pocket. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?"  Anne 
asked,  faintly. 

"Make  bandages,"  he  said,  tearing  it  into 
strips,  and  turning  to  Mr.  Emmons.  "Have  you 
got  one  too?  This  is  not  long  enough."  Mr. 
Emmons  had,  and  soon  the  foot  was  as  securely 
bound  up  as  if  there  had  been  a  relief  station 
at  hand. 

Now  the  question  was,  how  to  get  the  patient 
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back  to  the  Columbia.  The  vehicles  had  all  been 
sent  down  to  the  foot  of  the  slope  leading  to  the 
modern  city,  and  it  would  take  a  long  time  to 
drive  around  the  Acropolis  and  up  to  Anne. 
And  yet  to  carry  her  in  an  improvised  chair 
all  the  way  to  the  carriages,  by  the  foot-path, 
which  was  a  much  shorter  way,  was  impossible, 
for  Mr.  Emmons  was  too  tired  now  even  to  at- 
tempt it.  By  this  time  Anne  was  so  much  ex- 
hausted by  the  shock  and  pain,  that  something 
had  to  be  done  quickly.  "Oh,  there  comes  Dr. 
Hall!  Joyful  Jenkins!  He  is  big  and  strong. 
He  can  help!"  Peggy  cried;  and  sure  enough, 
he  had  heard  of  Anne's  accident  and  come  down 
to  see  what  he  could  do. 

At  once  he  and  the  young  doctor  made  a 
chair  of  their  hands  saying  cheerily,  "We  will  get 
you  there  in  no  time,"  and  picked  their  way  care- 
fully down  the  slippery  uneven  path  to  the  level 
streets  of  the  city,  while  Peggy  ran  ahead  to 
have  a  carriage  ready  when  they  arrived.  All 
wrent  well,  even  the  difficult  task  of  transferring 
Anne  to  the  tender,  and  from  it  to  the  ship.  It 
was  a  delicate  piece  of  work,  but  it  was  accom- 
plished safely,  and  before  the  last  tender  had 
gone  to  shore  for  its  load  of  cruisers,  who  by 
that  time  had  all  heard  reports  that  Anne 
Emmons  had  broken  her  legt  that  she  had  been 
carried  to  the  hospital  in  Athens — that  all  sorts 
of  untrue  things  had  happened — Anne  was  on 
the  ship,  tucked  up  in  her  berth,  with  a  solicitous 
doctor  making  frequent  visits  to  see  that  his 
directions  were  carried  out. 

The  patient  was  naturally  very  tired,  but  after 
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she  had  a  nap,  and  a  dainty  dinner,  followed 
by  visits  from  eagerly  sympathetic  friends,  as 
well  as  inquiries  from  practically  everyone  on 
the  Columbia,,  she  felt  perfectly  content,  espe- 
cially as  the  ship's  surgeon  had  been  very  polite 
and  allowed  the  young  doctor  from  the  West  to 
keep  the  case — to  Anne's  great  satisfaction. 

"I'll  say  you  were  lucky,  all  right!"  declared 
Peggy,  who  hovered  over  her  sister,  eager  to 
wait  on  her.  "Everybody  doesn't  have  an  M.D. 
at  their  elbow  when  they  fall  into  a  hole.  You 
always  were  lucky,  and  you  are  lucky  now,  with 
a  whole  ship  full  of  passengers  coming  to  see 
what  they  can  do  for  you." 

Anne  smiled,  for  she  was  blissfully  comfort- 
able for  the  first  time  in  hours,  and  said  she  knew 
she  was  fortunate — that  everybody  was  more 
than  kind.  Then  Peggy,  with  laughing  eyes, 
added,  "Mother  celebrated  the  day  too.  You 
ought  to  have  seen  her  when  I  came  down  from 
the  Acropolis.  What  do  you  think  she  was 
doing?  Giving  its  bottle  to  a  Greek  baby!" 
Anne  stared,  and  Peggy  continued:  "Yes,  she 
was,  truly!  Wait  till  you  hear  about  it,"  and  she 
recited  the  whole  story  with  frequent  embellish- 
ments, and  a  faint  "Now,  Peggy!"  from  Mrs. 
Emmons,  who  strangely  enough  did  not  seem  to 
really  mind  being  teased,  either  then  or  after- 
wards, about  the  day  when  in  the  sunshine  of  an 
afternoon  in  Athens  she  held  to  her  heart  a  little 
child,  as  she  had  held  her  own  babies  in  other 
years. 

Anne's  foot  was  painful  at  times  during  the 
night,  but  Peggy  carried  out  orders  carefully, 
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and  by  morning  she  was  so  much  better  that  Dr. 
Cleveland  insisted  on  the  family  all  going  ashore 
again  to  finish  their  sightseeing.  But  Mrs. 
Emmons  was  as  unmovable  as  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar.  Anne  was  her  child,  and  she  was 
going  to  stay  with  her.  The  Doctor  could  go; 
she  would  take  care  of  Anne.  Dr.  Cleveland 
replied  quietly  that  he  was  not  going  ashore  that 
day,  so  finally  Peggy  and  her  father  went  by 
themselves. 

Then  Mrs.  Emmons  helped  Anne  dress,  and 
the  Chief  Officer  and  Dr.  Cleveland  assisted  her 
up  to  the  sun  deck  and  tucked  her  up  in  her 
deck  chair,  while  Dr.  Cleveland  made  it  perfectly 
evident  that  his  day  was  to  be  given  up  to  her. 
With  an  amused  smile  Mrs.  Emmons  left  them, 
telling  Anne  to  send  for  her  if  she  were  needed, 
but  pretty  sure  she  would  not  be  called ;  and  she 
was  right.  Up  on  the  sunny  deck  Anne  and  her 
physician  talked  long  and  intimately,  forgetful 
of  time  or  place,  or  of  affairs  other  than  their 
own.  Bouillon  hour  came  and  went,  lunch  was 
served,  tea  came  and  went,  half  a  dozen  times 
Mrs.  Emmons  appeared,  only  to  have  the  same 
reply  to  her  question:  "No,  thank  you,  Mother, 
I  am  all  right."  In  fact  the  day  passed  so 
quickly  that  there  was  a  tone  of  surprise  in 
Anne's  voice  when  she  looked  at  her  watch  and 
exclaimed,  "Five  o'clock!  I  never  knew  a  day 
to  go  so  fast.  They  will  all  be  back  soon,  and 
I  haven't  even  tried  yet  to  thank  you  for  all  you 
have  done  for  me — I  don't  think  I  ever  can — " 

"Oh,  yes,  you  can — dear — "  The  Doctor 
reached  out  for  her  hand,  and  his  eyes  met  hers 
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in  a  flash  of  complete  understanding.  But 
Anne's  eyes  were  quickly  averted,  and  she  drew 
her  hand  away.  "I  am — I  mean — there  is — 
someone  else — but " 

"But  what?"  The  Doctor's  voice  had  a  very 
determined  ring  as  he  spoke.  "Do  you  mean 
there  is  somebody  else  you  care  for  more  than 
you  do  for — me?" 

Anne's  flush  deepened.  "I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  that,"  she  said.  "Ok,  bother,  there 
they  all  cornel" 

At  this  critical  moment  the  conversation  was 
cut  short  by  a  merry  "Helloa,  everybody.  Here 
we  are!"  and  those  who  had  been  ashore  arrived 
in  an  avalanche,  to  tell  what  they  had  seen,  and  to 
present  the  invalid  with  flowers  which  they  had 
brought  her. 

The  day  had  been  a  wonderful  one  for  Peggy 
and  her  father,  so  they  told,  from  the  moment  on 
the  tender  when  Peggy  asked  merrily  "Where 
do  we  go  from  here?"  and  someone  flung  back 
the  reply:  "Ancient  Athens  yesterday.  The 
modern  city  today,"  to  the  sail  homeward. 

Because  of  Arine's  accident  they  had  not 
seen  several  historic  spots  near  the  Dionysiac 
Theater,  the  day  before;  so  they  went  first  to 
the  Spring  of  iEsculapius,  and  the  Sanctuary  of 
Isis,  and  to  Pnyx  Hill,  where  the  Athenians 
used  to  hear  stirring  speeches  from  Demos- 
thenes and  other  great  orators  of  the  day,  and 
visited  Mars  Hill,  picturing  St.  Paul  standing 
there  preaching  to  a  vast  multitude. 

Then  they  joined  the  party  for  lunch,  and 
went  with  them  for  a  glimpse  of  the  New  Acad- 
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emy  and  University,  the  National  Library,  the 
Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  and  National  Museum,  all 
modern  buildings,  modeled  after  those  of  the  old 
city,  and  built  of  white  pentelican  marble ;  and  as 
they  drove  down  the  principal  avenue  of  the  city 
everyone  exclaimed  at  the  fine  road  and  the 
beauty  of  the  over-arching  pepper  trees  with  their 
feathery  leaves,  one  of  the  features  of  the  city. 

The  day  was  not  half  long  enough  for  all 
there  was  to  see,  and  it  was  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  the  tourists  finally  drove  to  the  pier. 
When  they  were  near  the  end  of  the  drive  Peggy 
suddenly  cried:  "LTell  him  to  stop!  I  forgot 
something!" 

Mr.  Emmons  told  the  driver  to  halt,  then 
asked:  "What  have  you  forgotten,  and  where 
did  you  leave  it?"  Peggy  laughed.  "It's  just 
violets  for  Anne.  Dr.  Cleveland  gave  me  money 
to  buy  them.  Isn't  it  a  mercy  I  remembered!" 
She  was  out  of  the  carriage  in  a  moment  run- 
ning across  to  a  near-by  flower  stand,  from 
which  she  came  back  carrying  a  great  bunch  of 
the  lovely  blossoms,  saying  as  she  climbed  in 
again.  "If  there  are  enough  vases  on  the  ship  to 
hold  all  the  flowers  people  have  bought  for  her, 
it  will  be  a  miracle.  But  somehow  I  think  Anne 
will  like  these  best  of  all." 

"I  think  so  too,"  agreed  her  father.  "He  has 
been  very  kind  to  her." 

"Kind?  I'll  say  so!  He  is  as  good  to  her 
as  Jack  used  to  be.  He  is  a  very  nice  person," 
and  with  this  her  father  also  agreed.  On  the 
tender  they  joined  Dr.  Hall's  party  as  he  was 
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just  asking,  "What  did  you  boys  like  best?" 

Quick  came  Ted's  answer:     "The  Stadium." 

Paul  shook  his  head  with  decision:  "It  is 
glorious,  but  to  me  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  is 
the  most  wonderful.  It  has  the  feel  of  centuries 
in  it;"  and  Dr.  Hall  was  pleased  to  hear  him 
say  it.  The  girls  were  divided  in  their  likings, 
too,  some  preferring  the  Porch  of  the  Caryatids, 
while  others  were  "crazy"  over  the  Nike  Temple. 
Soon  the  conversation  changed  to  the  subject  of 
Anne's  sprain,  and  all  wondered  how  she  was, 
after  a  day  of  rest. 

"I'll  bet  she  feels  corking,"  said  Paul  to 
Peggy  m  an  undertone.  "Did  you  ever  happen 
to  see  how  happy  she  looks  when  the  Doc.  is 
around? — And  she's  had  him  all  today." 
Peggy  allowed  that  she  had  noticed  something 
of  the  sort,  and  Paul  plunged  into  a  deeper  con- 
fidence. "You  know  those  Russians  who  were 
selling  jewels  and  furs  on  the  ship  last  night?" 

Peggy  nodded. 

"Well,  when  I  was  there,  Doc.  was  looking 
at  the  jewels  very  carefully,  and  what  do  you 
think?  He  bought  a  gorgeous  ring!"  He 
looked  into  Peggy's  eyes  to  see  if  she  caught  his 
hidden  supposition,  and  saw  an  answering  gleam 
in  hers.    But  she  only  retorted : 

"And  they  say  men  are  not  as  curious  as 
women  are!    What  was  it  like?" 

Paul  chuckled.  "It  had  three  big  stones  in  a 
row,  as  white  as  you  ever  saw.  My!  but  it  was 
a  beaut !  Whom  do  you  suppose  he  bought  it  f or,s 
I  wonder?" 

"I  wonder!"  echoed  Peggy.    "Probably  for  a 
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wife  at  home!"  There  was  no  more  time  for 
gossip,  as  the  tender  had  drawn  up  alongside  the 
ship,  and  the  gangplank  was  down. 

Peggy's  entry  in  her  diary  that  night  was 
comprehensive  but  terse: 

Most  perfect  of  perfect  places, — Athens.  The  Acrop- 
olis, Theatre  of  Dionysius,  and  violets — the  so-called 
crown  of  the  city. 

Whenever  I  smell  them  again  I  shall  think  I  am  back 
again  in  the  never-never  land  of  dreams-come-true. 

There  is  something  queer  about  Athens.  It  is  where 
Mother  showed  her  hunch  for  babies,  and  Anne  got  the 
new  idea  that  Jack  isn't  the  only  man  in  the  world,  or  I 
miss  my  guess;  and  it's  where  I  discovered  that  I  would 
like  to  be  very  well  educated,  and  to  travel  and  see  famous 
things. 

And  underneath  the  entry  she  pinned  two 
pressed  violets  together  with  a  leaf  of  glossy 
laurel    picked    in    the    Theater    of    Dionysius. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

LOST  IN  STAMBOUL 

MORNING,  everybody!  Where's  Gal- 
lipoli?" 

"Same  to  you — just  where  we  left  it  two  hours 
ago!" 

Marian  and  Peggy  had  just  come  out  on  deck 
after  breakfast,  and  joined  the  boys.  As  Ted 
answered  her  question,  Marian  looked  surprised, 
and  consulted  her  wrist  watch.  "Two  hours 
ago!"  she  exclaimed.  "They  told  us  we  would 
be  there  early  in  the  morning,  but  I  only  thought 
we  needed  to  hurry  through  breakfast,  didn't 
you,  Peggy?" 

But  Peggy  was  not  an  alibi.  "I  knew  we 
wouldn't  see  Gallipoli ;  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  I 
was  dead  for  sleep.  I  told  you  last  night  I 
wasn't  going  to  be  up  early." 

"Lazy!  Gallipoli  was  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
trip!  You  don't  even  know  what  happened 
there,  I'll  bet  a  cookie!"  declared  Ted. 

Peggy's  eyes  snapped.  "We  aren't  dumb- 
bells, even  if  we  do  need  a  little  rest  now  and 
then,"  she  retorted.  "Everybody  knows  that 
Gallipoli  is  where  the  Anzacs  put  up  their  big 
fight ;  but  girls  aren't  as  crazy  over  places  where 
battles  are  fought  as  you  are.  We  like  peace 
best,  don't  we,  Marian?" 

Marian  was  not  so  sure.  "I'm  sorry.  I 
201 
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wanted  to  see  Gallipoli.  Ben  was  there  for 
three  months,  you  know.  Battles  that  are  won 
are  always  interesting." 

Again  Ted  jeered.  "That's  an  intelligent  re- 
mark, worthy  of  a  young  person  who  prefers 
cereal  and  grapefruit  to  famous  places!"  he  re- 
marked caustically.  "Battles  are  usually  won 
by  somebody." 

Marian  colored.  She  never  liked  being 
teased,  and  Peggy  came  to  her  rescue. 

"Have  a  heart,  boys!"  she  said.  "You  know 
what  she  means  well  enough,  of  course.  She 
means  when  our  side  wins.  I'm  with  you, 
dearie,  only  I  don't  believe  in  war  at  all.  Oh, 
there  comes  Anne!"  as  the  invalid  made  a  lucky 
break  in  the  conversation  by  appearing,  with  a 
solicitous  physician  hovering  over  her,  to  see  that 
she  did  not  strain  her  ankle,  now  practically  well. 

"Can  she  go  ashore  tomorrow?"  asked  Peggy. 

Dr.  Cleveland  nodded  assent.  "By  to- 
morrow the  foot  will  be  as  good  as  new,  and  she 
can  see  'Constant'  with  the  rest  of  us." 

"Joyful  Jenkins!  It  would  be  horrible  not  to 
see  a  place  like  that.  As  far  as  I  can  find  out, 
it  is  all  dogs  and  smells  and  mosques  and  men  in 
red  fezes, — which  sounds  interesting." 

Here  she  hailed  Dr.  Hall,  who  was  trying  to 
take  a  morning  walk  without  being  halted  to 
answer  questions.  But  it  was  not  possible.  He 
stopped,  and  Peggy  challenged  gayly:  "Dr. 
Hall,  come  and  confess.  You  thought  sleep  was 
more  important  than  seeing  Gallipoli,  didn't 
you?" 

He  shook  his  head.     "No,  young  lady,"  he 
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said.  "You  are  wrong  there.  I  was  the  first 
person  out  this  morning." 

"Oh!"  Peggy  looked  rather  crestfallen,  for 
Dr.  Hall's  voice  indicated  that  it  was  better  to 
see  than  to  sleep.  However,  he  did  not  say  so, 
but  merely  added:  "By  the  wa}%  did  anyone 
show  you  boys  the  ancient  city  of  Troy,  opposite 
Gallipoli — the  site  of  the  Trojan  War?  Yes? 
Good!    Who  can  tell  me  about  it?" 

"Go  ahead,  Paul.  Shoot!  You  are  our  in- 
telligent member.    Dr.  Hall  is  looking  at  you." 

Paul  demurred.  "You  have  all  studied  the 
Iliad,  too.  You  know  as  much  about  the  siege 
of  Troy  as  I  do." 

Here  Dr.  Hall  pointed  to  a  place  where  he 
said  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  lay  at  anchor  during 
the  siege.  "We  are  also  in  the  very  path  of  the 
first  Argonauts  who  set  sail  with  Jason,"  he 
added.    "This  is  a  place  for  thrills." 

"Seems  to  me  it's  all  one  big  thrill,"  said 
Peggy.  "I  begin  to  shiver  with  excitement 
every  time  we  get  to  port.  Where  are  we 
now?" 

"In  the  Sea  of  Marmora. — Yes,  Paul?"  as  he 
saw  Paul  eagerly  waiting  to  ask  him  something. 

"We  are  not  really  going  up  to  the  Black  Sea, 
are  we,  sir?" 

Dr.  Hall  smiled  at  his  excitement.  "It  looks 
as  if  we  were,"  he  said.  "The  Captain  said  he 
would  take  us  if  there  was  time,  and  there  seems 
to  be.  By  the  way,  you  are  rather  glad  you 
wrote  that  scenario  and  came  with  us,  aren't 
you?" 

"Glad!"     It  was  only  one  word,  but  it  ex- 
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pressed  volumes,  and  the  older  man  patted  his 
shoulder  affectionately.  He  was  becoming  very 
fond  of  this  quiet,  beauty-loving  boy,  and  not 
only  took  every  opportunity  to  talk  to  him,  and 
add  to  his  fund  of  general  knowledge,  but  was 
thinking  about  a  plan  for  Paul's  future,  about 
which  he  was  going  to  talk  with  him  later. 

Soon  after  lunch,  the  cruisers  had  their  first 
look  at  old  Stamboul,  with  a  soft  haze  spreading 
magic  beauty  like  a  veil  over  its  buildings 
crowded  so  close  together  that  they  almost 
touched,  from  the  far  hills  to  the  quay  along  the 
harbor  front.  And  high  above  the  buildings  rose 
the  domes  and  minarets  of  mosques,  with  tall, 
dark  cypresses  outlined  against  the  sky. 

Not  waiting  for  the  usual  shower  of  questions, 
Dr.  Hall  pointed  out  places  most  clearly  seen: 
"That  mosque  on  the  hill  with  a  dome  and  six 
minarets,  or  prayer  towers,  is  the  mosque  of 
Sultan  Ahmed,"  he  said;  "and  that  is  St.  Sophia 
behind  it,  with  only  four  minarets;  and  you  can 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  lovely  Sulieman  mosque. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  will  you  find  a  place  more 
thickly  built  up  than  old  Stamboul,  or  a  harbor 
more  full  of  shipping  than  the  Golden  Horn." 

"Please,  what  is  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bosphorus?"  Elsie  and  Margaret  stopped  prom- 
enading long  enough  to  ask  the  question. 

"The  Asia  Minor  part  of  Constantinople, 
called  Scutari,  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable.  Can  you  see  a  long  building  not  far 
back  from  the  shore?  That  is  the  hospital  where 
Florence  Nightingale  nursed  the  English  sol- 
diers in  the  Crimean  War.     That  side  of  the 
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coast  is  heavily  fortified  for  eight  miles  back,  I 
believe." 

Elsie  shivered.  "It  looks  that  way.  Grim 
and  gloomy.  I  like  the  other  side  better. 
Crowds  remind  me  of  home,  and  Broadway. 
Thank  you,  sir."  And  she  and  Margaret  con- 
tinued their  walk,  while  through  enchanted 
waters  the  ship  cut  its  way,  until  about  eight 
miles  from  Constantinople  someone  looking 
through  a  field-glass  cried:  "There  are  people 
waving  to  us,  in  that  building  on  the  hill.  Look ! 
Look!"  Everybody  flocked  to  the  railing  and 
looked. 

"There's  an  American  flag!"  cried  Peggy. 
"Isn't  it  good  to  see  it!  Oh,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose the  place  is?" 

The  group  of  buildings  on  a  high  bluff,  which 
could  be  plainly  seen  now,  was  evidently  an  in- 
stitution of  some  kind,  and  soon  the  word  went 
around:  "Robert  College,  founded  in  1863. 
First  American  College  in  the  East — six  hun- 
dred students — " 

"And  every  one  of  them  watching  us  from  a 
window,"  declared  Peggy.  "Did  you  ever! 
Those  are  sheets  they  are  waving!  Do,  every- 
body, get  out  handkerchiefs  and  wave — wave 
hard!" 

No  one  needed  the  suggestion.  Like  a  flock 
of  white  birds,  handkerchiefs  fluttered  in  answer 
to  the  welcome  expressed  in  every  window  of 
the  buildings.  And  a  long,  shrill  whistle  an- 
nounced the  Captain's  appreciation  of  the  stu- 
dents' hearty  greeting. 

"But  I  don't  see  how  they  knew  it  was  us," 
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said  Ted,  with  more  perplexity  than  grammar. 

Mr.  Emmons  smiled.  "The  coming  of  tourist 
steamers  is  a  great  event,"  he  said.  "They  knew 
when  the  Columbia  was  due,  and,  probably,  that 
there  were  an  unusually  large  number  of  Ameri- 
cans on  board.  It  is  a  wonderful  location,  isn't 
it?'*  Then  he  asked,  "Dr.  Hall,  was  it  here  that 
the  Crusaders  crossed  on  their  march  to  the 
Holy  Land?" 

Dr.  Hall  said  it  was,  adding:  "Darius  was 
supposed  to  have  crossed  here  too,  on  a  bridge 
of  boats  when  he  invaded  Greece." 

Then  the  two  older  men  went  off,  arm  in  arm, 
to  discuss  weighty  matters  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic interest,  too  deep  for  general  interest, 
while  the  ship  carried  its  passengers  on  in  the 
soft  afternoon  light. 

No  one  considered  going  in,  or  even  sitting 
down.  Their  thoughts  were  on  the  Oriental  city, 
towards  which  they  were  heading.  Colder  grew 
the  biting  air,  slowly  the  light  of  the  clear  day 
faded  into  a  dimness  which  melted  sea  and  land 
into  a  mysterious  miit.  And  still  there  was  no 
movement  to  go  in,  although  there  was  little  that 
could  be  seen  now  and  it  was  dark  as  well  as 
cold. 

Peggy  and  Paul  had  not  been  en  deck  for 
some  time,  but  presently  they  came  with  a  rush, 
Peggy  exclaiming:  "We  have  been  on  the 
bridge;  the  Captain  invited  us.  Did  you  know 
we  turned  around  a  few  minutes  ago?  We  are 
on  our  way  back.  [The  Black  Sea  was  the  color 
of  all  the  other  water.  I  was  disappointed." 
She  said  it  all  in  one  breath,  not  waiting  for  an 
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answer.  Then,  with  a  sharp  look  at  her  mother : 
"Mother  dear,  you  look  half  frozen.  Come  on 
in,  and  get  warm!" 

The  practical  suggestion  roused  everyone  to 
the  fact  that  a  day  of  dreams  was  over,  and  they 
went  in  to  get  ready  for  dinner.  A  half  hour 
later  the  Columbia  came  to  anchor  off  Galata. 
At  once  Turkish  officials  came  aboard  demand- 
ing to  see  passports,  striding  through  the  cor- 
ridors with  an  air  of  impressive  importance. 
Then  dinner  was  served  hurriedly,  on  account  of 
the  lecture  to  be  given  as  soon  as  the  tables  were 
cleared;  and  all  gathered  to  hear  what  Prof. 
Andrews  had  to  say  about  the  Oriental  city  at 
whose  gates  they  were  anchored. 

When  his  interesting  talk  was  finished,  a 
secretary  of  the  tour  company  rose.  "We  all 
believe  you  to  be  intelligent  persons,"  he  said 
smilingly,  "but  we  dare  not  take  a  chance," — 
("Better  not!"  whispered  Peggy  to  Paul,  with 
a  wicked  gleam  in  her  eyes.) — "in  this  part  of 
the  world,  where  all  is  so  different  from  the 
Western  world  to  which  you  are  accustomed. 
I  want  to  warn  parties  to  keep  together.  Turks 
are  growing  accustomed  to  seeing  women  on  the 
streets,  but  it  is  wiser  for  groups  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated, especially  in  the  bazaars.  Another  warn- 
ing is  not  to  remain  ashore  tomorrow  evening, 
for  Galata,  off  which  we  are  anchored,  is  not 
even  lighted  at  night,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
get  back  to  the  ship,  as  well  as  dangerous.  As 
wre  have  the  responsibility  for  your  safety  in  our 
hands,  wre  beg  you  to  be  careful,  both  for  your 
own  sakes,  and  for  ours." 
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"That's  that!"  said  Peggy,  as  they  filed  out  of 
the  room.  "Somehow  so  much  caution  makes 
me  obstinate.  Do  they  think  we  are  nuts,  I  won- 
der? I  never  saw  the  place  yet  that  I  couldn't 
find  my  way  out  of,  did  you?" 

Paul  answered  with  decision:  "You  talk  like 
a  nut,  even  if  you  aren't  one.  The  Tour  men 
know  more  about  it  than  you  do.  Where  have 
you  ever  been,  I  ask  you,  except  Orrville,  and 
New  York?" 

"Just  to  Madeira  and  Algiers  and  Southern 
Prance  and  Italy  and  Greece, — Old  Dear. 
Don't  worry,  I'll  pin  myself  to  your  sleeve  for 
the  next  two  days!" 

"You  had  better."  Paul  spoke  with  unusual 
severity,  and  Peggy  saw  that  he  was  so  much 
in  earnest  that  she  privately  resolved  to  do  as 
she  was  told. 

Twenty-fom*  hours  later,  the  first  tender  full 
of  sightseers  started  for  the  city  at  whose  gates 
they  had  been  lying  over-night,  and  parties  under 
different  guides  went  in  different  directions,  to 
meet  at  the  Per  a  Palace  Hotel  for  lunch.  Soon 
the  Hall  and  Emmons  groups  were  waiting  at 
the  Galata  end  of  the  bridge  across  the  Golden 
Horn,  for  the  collectors  in  their  long  white 
robes,  to  take  the  toll. 

"Oh,  what  a  sight,  Fred!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Emmons,  as  they  saw  the  surging  crowds  cross- 
ing the  bridge. 

There  were  Turks  in  modern  dress  with  fezes, 
and  in  Oriental  costumes;  Moslems  whose  green 
turban  scarves  showed  they  had  been  to  Mecca; 
priests  in  white ;  Greek  rabbis  in  black  robes  and 
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peculiar  hats;  Turkish  soldiers  in  red  fezes  and 
blue  uniforms;  women  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Near  East  workers;  native  women,  veiled  and 
unveiled,  with  flowing  skirts  and  capes  of  silk, 
mostly  dark  blue,  or  black,  and  long  floating 
head  covering;  tourists  in  ordinary  clothing — 
a  motley  throng,  coming  and  going  across  the 
crowded  bridge. 

All  of  a  sudden,  Peggy  cried:  t( Camels! 
The  first  I  ever  saw!  Carrying  loads  of  hay! 
Oh!    Oh!    Father,  Mother,  do  look!" 

There  were  three  camels,  wrinkled  and  dingy 
as  to  skin,  plodding  along,  looking  far  from 
genial  as  to  disposition.  While  the  tourists  were 
watching  them,  a  driver  prodded  one  too  sharply 
for  the  beast's  liking.  Up  went  a  huge  hoof, 
and  across  the  bridge  shot  the  driver,  who  picked 
himself  up  and  ruefully  rubbed  the  sore  spots. 

The  party  went  first  to  the  mosque  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  were  much  amused  when  a  man  in 
Turkish  dress  stopped  them  at  the  entrance, 
handing  out  several  pairs  of  straw  bed-slippers. 

"What's  the  great  idea?"  asked  Peggy. 
"They  can't  have  my  shoes  for  souvenirs,  even 
if  they  may  like  the  looks  of  them." 

Mr.  Emmons  was  busy  tying  "scufflers"  over 
his  wife's  shoes,  and  he  smiled.  "Put  them  on, 
Peg,"  he  said.  "Everybody  has  to.  Our  feet 
must  not  profane  the  sacred  floor,  or  our  shoes 
wear  out  the  rugs!" 

"Oh-h!"  said  Peggy.  "I  get  you.  Here 
goes!"  and  presently  all  of  the  party  were  shuf- 
fling into  the  famous  mosque,  forgetting  the 
discomfort  of  their  feet  as  their  eyes  drank  in 
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the  rich  beauty  of  rugs  and  windows  and  mo- 
saics. Especially  did  the  eight  large  shields  on 
the  walls,  covered  with  the  Arabic  texts,  interest 
them,  with  the  unique  bizarre  effect  they  produce 
on  those  who  are  not  used  to  such  lettering. 

"I  am  afraid  I  should  not  read  the  Bible 
often  if  it  was  written  like  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Emmons.  "The  characters  make  me  dizzy. 
But,  girls,  come  over  here  and  examine  the  ex- 
quisite carving  of  this  pulpit.  Surely  there  can- 
not be  another  mosque  half  as  wonderful  as 
this." 

But  later,  when  they  entered  the  Sultan 
Ahmed  mosque,  that  seemed  the  most  beautiful, 
with  its  rich  stained  glass,  through  which  the 
sunlight  was  filtering. 

In  both  mosques  there  were  a  few  kneeling 
figures,  at  whom  Paul  and  Peggy  looked  with 
keen  interest.  They  were  impassioned  in  their 
devoutness,  and  yet  did  not  seem  to  mind  tour- 
ists talking  or  even  laughing  while  they  prayed. 

Outside  again,  the  guide  showed  them  foun- 
tains where  worshipers  must  wash  hands  and 
feet  before  entering  the  sacred  place.  And  they 
all  waited  in  a  park  opposite  St.  Sophia,  to  hear 
the  muezzin,  or  call  to  prayer,  from  the  minarets ; 
but  this  was  disappointing,  for  although  they 
could  see  the  four  figures  enter  the  prayer  towers 
and  caught  a  strain  of  their  call:  "Come  to 
prayers,  come  to  prayers !  God  is  great !  There 
is  no  God  but  God!"  the  noise  of  the  throngs  in 
the  square  made  it  impossible  to  hear  the  whole 
call. 

"It  was  not  so  in  earlier  days,"  said  the  guide. 
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"All  would  stop  and  kneel  in  prayer,  wherever 
they  might  be.  Now  it  is  only  those  who  go  to 
worship  in  the  mosque  who  stop.  It  is  an  age 
of  commerce,  even  in  Turkey.  Let  us  go  on  to 
the  Hippodrome." 

After  the  dim  solemnity  of  the  mosques,  it  was 
a  pleasant  change  to  see  the  sunny  "Horse 
Square,"  which  was  originally  the  Hippodrome, 
with  seats  for  eighty  thousand  spectators  of 
sports,  gladiatorial  combats,  and  triumphal  pro- 
cessions, where  the  cruisers  walked  on  broad 
pebbled  walks  and  across  velvet  turf,  to  the  cen- 
tral serpentine  column. 

The  whole  open  square  was  so  full  of  light  and 
the  joy  of  living,  that  the  party  reluctantly 
passed  on  to  see  the  Janizaries  museum,  and  the 
Sulieman  mosque,  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
loveliest  of  all  mosques  in  "Constant." 

After  that  came  lunch  and  an  exchange  of 
morning  experiences.  The  group  who  had  been 
to  the  bazaars  eagerly  told  of  the  marvels  to  be 
bought  and  Mrs.  Davis  added — "actually  for 
nothing,  and  the  most  wonderful  silks,  and  per- 
fumes, and  bead  chains.  I  am  going  right  back 
again  as  soon  as  we  finish  lunch."  And  Anne 
caught  the  fever,  and  said:  "Let's  spend  the 
whole  afternoon  there,  too,  Father.     May  we?" 

"Let's!"  echoed  Peggy.  Mrs.  Emmons,  too, 
looked  much  pleased  with  the  idea;  so  in  a  few 
minutes  the  eager  bargain-seekers,  with  a  guide, 
drove  off. 

Across  the  bridge  of  "much  ado,"  as  Peggy 
had  christened  it,  they  drove  again;  but  at  the 
Stamboul  end  the  guide  said  they  must  get  out 
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and  walk  if  they  wanted  to  enjoy  the  bazaars;  so 
they  followed  him  in,  under  an  archway,  lighted 
by  many  domes,  through  the  Egyptian  spice 
bazaar,  permeated  by  a  mixture  of  odors,  the  re- 
sult of  bad  ventilation,  musk,  and  incense  com- 
bined. The  signs  over  the  so-called  "shops"  were 
interesting — over  one  was  a  hawk,  over  another 
a  broom  or  a  pennant,  or  a  ship,  etc.,  while  inside 
each  tiny  booth  an  affable  native  salesman  sat, 
showing  the  whitest  of  teeth,  as  he  smilingly  of- 
fered attar  of  roses,  sandal-wood  perfume, 
rouge,  native  hair  dyes,  and  dozens  of  different 
scents.  Anne  was  fascinated  with  the  array  of 
beauty  producers  shown,  and  bought  a  bottle  of 
attar  of  roses,  and  a  very  Oriental  looking  box  of 
rouge,  while  Paul  looked  on  in  a  sort  of  wonder- 
ing scorn,  and  later  asked  Peggy: 

"Does  she  use  that  sort  of  thing?" 

Peggy  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "How  should 
I  know!"  she  said.  "Anyway,  it's  none  of  your 
business,  I'll  say." 

"Perhaps  it  isn't,"  said  Paul,  "but  I  will  say 
just  this:  Sometimes  I  see  your  lips  when  they 
look  like  a  red  flag ;  and  you  put  this  red  stuff  on 
your  cheeks,  too,  I  know.  And  as  for  your  white 
nose,  oh,  boy!  Say,  if  you  knew  how  awful 
dolling  up  like  that  makes  you  look,  you  would 
never  do  it  again." 

Peggy  was  interested,  for  they  had  never  dis- 
cussed personal  appearance  before.  She  me- 
chanically looked  at  toilet  water  and  bottles  of 
perfume  while  she  asked:  "Really  and  truly, 
don't  they  make  us  look  better?    What  do  the 
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other  boys  say  about  them?  We  think  they  im- 
prove us  greatly!" 

Paul  looked  at  her  critically.  "You  haven't 
any  on  now,"  he  said,  "and  you  look  like  the 
real  thing,  not  like  a  painted  doll.  All  the  boys 
kid  a  lot  about  liking  it ;  but  you  wait  till  the  girl 
they  like  best  puts  it  on,  and  maybe  they  don't 
kick!" 

"And  if  the  girl  you  liked  best  put  it  on,  you 
would  kick,  too?"  Peggy  had  stopped  looking, 
and  was  just  listening. 

"That's  just  what  I  am  doing,"  he  said,  with 
such  sincerity  that  the  natural  pink  of  Peggy's 
cheeks  deepened  into  crimson.  "Maybe  Anne's 
set  need  it  to  look  fit  when  they  have  danced  all 
night.  It's  not  for  me  to  say,  but  I  do  say  I  hate 
to  see  my  pal  looking  like  an  artist's  messy 
palette,  and,  for  heaven's  sake,  cut  it  out !  Come 
on,  the  others  have  gone." 

In  a  panic  at  the  thought  of  getting  separated 
from  the  group,  Peggy  followed  almost  at  a  run, 
her  thoughts  busy.  If  that  was  the  way  boys  felt 
about  paint  and  powder,  and  Paul  felt  that  way 
too,  and  he  was  her  pal,  why,  of  course,  she 
wouldn't.  The  resolution  faded  into  a  hurried 
flight,  as  she  said  breathlessly:  "Wait  for  me!" 
and  ran  after  Paul  through  the  maze  of  narrow, 
dark,  winding  lanes,  fascinated  by  the  display  of 
articles  to  lure  money  from  tourists.  At  last 
they  reached  the  central  court  of  the  bazaars, 
where  more  pretentious  stalls  or  shops  were. 

Mr.  Emmons  was  looking  at  rugs  there,  and 
Peggy  was  charmed  by  some  silver  necklaces. 
The  boys,  who  were  there  too,  all  bought  fezes  to 
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take  home  for  souvenirs ;  and  Anne  was  attracted 
by  the  semi-precious  stones  made  into  rings. 
Time  goes  quickly  when  one  is  in  such  a  wilder- 
ness of  unique  articles,  and  everyone  was  sur- 
prised when  the  guide  said  it  was  almost  time 
for  the  bazaars  to  close,  and  also  time  to  take  the 
tender,  if  they  wished  to  have  dinner  on  the  ship. 

Mr.  Emmons  had  meanwhile  bought  a  beau- 
tiful rug,  and  helped  Paul  buy  a  small  prayer 
rug  for  his  father.  "Gee!  I  am  glad  you  didn't 
let  me  get  that  horror  I  wanted,  in  the  boat  that 
day,"  Paul  said,  as  he  looked  with  rapture  at  the 
lovely  one  he  had  bought. 

Mrs.  Emmons  had  acquired  a  brass  coffee  urn, 
and  after  ordering  their  purchases  sent  to  the 
tender,  Mr.  Emmons  asked:  "Are  we  ail  here? 
We  must  get  out  of  this  maze  of  alleys  before 
we  are  locked  in.  You  follow  me,  and  I  will  fol- 
low the  guide." 

Peggy  was  the  last  of  the  line,  and  Paul 
looked  back  to  say:  "Keep  your  eye  on  me,  and 
keep  turning  to  the  left." 

"I  will,"  said  Peggy.  But  just  then,  in  a 
booth  to  the  right,  she  saw  the  prettiest  silver 
necklace  of  all  she  had  seen.  It  was  exactly 
what  she  wanted. 

"Come  on,"  called  Paul,  looking  over  his 
shoulder. 

"All  right,  I'm  coming,"  she  said,  stopping  at 
the  counter  for  just  one  second,  it  seemed  to 
her. 

Taking  down  the  necklace,  she  showed  it  to  a 
smiling  Turk  back  of  the  coimter,  who  said: 
"Ten  piastres."    Without  waiting  to  do  any  bar- 
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gaining,  Peggy  pulled  out  two  five  piastre  notes, 
put  the  necklace  on,  and  hurried  along  to  join 
the  crowd.  Where  were  they?  She  ran  to  the 
end  of  the  lane,  and  up  and  down  again,  but 
there  was  no  sight  of  them — only  native  sales- 
men putting  up  their  wares. 

Suppose  she  should  be  locked  up  in  that  hor- 
rible maze  of  dark  alleys!  Suppose  a  Turk 
should  carry  her  off  to  a  harem!  All  sorts  of 
fantastic  fears  ran  through  her  mind,  and  a  cold 
feeling  of  fright  almost  paralyzed  her  feet. 

There  were  four  intersecting  streets  ahead, 
and  she  followed  each  in  turn  until  she  was  sure 
there  was  no  one  she  had  ever  seen  in  its  dim 
length.  Where  were  they?  Where  was  she' 
How  could  she  get  lost  in  such  a  few  minutes? 
Her  face  was  white,  her  eyes  big  with  appre- 
hension when  she  stopped  and  tried  to  make  a 
rather  kind  looking  Turk  understand  as  she 
said:  "Lost.  Out.  Plow?"  But  he  only  smiled, 
and  shook  his  head,  and  in  a  panic  of  fear, 
she  ran  on  and  on  and  on,  it  seemed  for  miles. 
Paul  had  said;  "Turn  to  the  left,"  so  she  turned 
and  twisted  with  the  crooked  streets,  always  to 
the  left.  "I  shall  find  them  soon,"  she  reassured 
herself;  but  it  did  not  come  true. 

There  were  lights  ahead,  and  she  found  her- 
self out  of  the  dark  maze  of  bazaars,  on  a  real 
street.  Where  did  it  lead  to?  They  had  said, 
"Turkey  is  not  a  safe  place  yet  for  women  alone, 
especially  at  night,"  and  she  was  a  girl  alone,  and 
at  night. 

She  wanted  to  go  into  a  building  and  ask  her 
way,  but  she  was  afraid  to  let  anyone  in  this 
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dreadful  city  know  that  she  had  no  one  with  her ; 
so  on  she  walked,  coming  out  at  last  in  an  open 
space,  where  there  was  a  hand-organ  playing. 
People  were  dancing  to  it.  Should  she  appeal 
to  them?  Perhaps  one  of  them  spoke  English. 
Walking  up  to  a  woman  who  was  sitting  on 
the  grass,  she  asked;  "You  speak  English?  Par- 
lez-vous  anglais?"  The  woman,  who  was  in  na- 
tive dress,  shook  her  head,  said  a  few  words  to 
the  others,  who  laughed,  and  looked  at  her  so 
sharply  that  Peggy  walked  away  as  fast  as  she 
could. 

What  should  she  do?  What  were  the  others 
probably  doing?  She  tried  to  think  calmly.  She 
was  in  the  bazaars  when  they  lost  her.  The  most 
natural  thing  for  them  to  do  would  be  to  walk 
aroud  near  them,  until  they  found  her.  She 
must  walk  around  too ;  in  her  panic  she  could  not 
think  of  anything  else  to  do.  But  she  had  lost 
her  way  now — from  which  direction  had  she 
come?  There  seemed  to  be  only  open  country 
ahead,  and  it  looked  horribly  dark  behind  her. 
Never  did  anyone  feel  more  hopelessly  lost, 
more  utterly  terrified,  than  she  did,  as  she  wan- 
dered down  a  narrow  street,  and  kept  on  going, 
hungry,  desolate,  exhausted.  Perhaps  she  would 
never  see  her  family  again!  She  pictured  the 
Columbia  sailing  back  to  America,  her  friends 
aboard,  and  she,  where? 

Opposite  a  little  park,  she  sat  on  a  bench  for  a 
moment's  rest,  and  a  pleasant  looking  man  came 
up  and  spoke  to  her.  English  words!  Her  joy 
was  so  great  that  the  tears  came  with  a  rush,  as 
she  said;  "I  am  from  the  Columbia.     It  is  in 
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the  harbor  for  two  days.  I  have  lost  my  party. 
Please,  can  you  tell  me  which  way  to  go? 
They  must  be  walking  around  outside  the  ba- 
zaars to  find  me." 

The  man  showed  real  sympathy,  and  Peggy 
forgot  to  be  afraid  of  him,  in  her  relief  at  talk- 
ing to  someone. 

"They  would  hardly  do  that,"  he  said,  "for 
the  bazaars  cover  several  acres  of  ground,  and 
have  one  hundred  approaches.  Your  guide 
would  know  better  than  to  stay  there." 

"Then  what  will  they  do?"  Her  voice 
trembled,  but  she  tried  to  sit  straight  and  not 
seem  panic-stricken. 

The  man  thought  for  several  minutes.  "They 
have  probably  gone  down  to  the  ship,"  he  said. 
"They  would  think  you  would  find  your  way 
there  as  soon  as  you  could." 

Peggy  smiled  through  a  mist.  "That's  so," 
she  said.  "I  was  crazy  not  to  think  of  it  before. 
How  shall  I  get  there?" 

The  man  smiled.  "If  you  will  trust  me,  I  am 
at  your  service,"  he  said.  "I  will  gladly  escort 
you  to  the  ship." 

But  Peggy  did  not  respond  to  the  kind  offer. 
All  men  in  this  city  were  dangerous  to  trust. 
She  had  been  warned  against  them.  She  bit  her 
lip  and  said :  "Thank  you  very  much,  but  I  can 
find  my  way,  if  you  will  tell  me  where  to  go." 

She  looked  so  very  much  a  child,  with  her 
bobbed  hair,  her  short  green  skirt,  and  little  felt 
hat  pressed  down  over  her  eyes,  and  so  very 
much  frightened,  that  her  new  friend  felt 
troubled.     He   could   not   leave    her    like   that. 
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"Very  well,"  he  said.  "If  you  will  not  let  me 
go  with  you,  just  wait,  and  I  will  send  an  Ameri- 
can woman  to  go  with  you.    Will  you  do  that?'* 

Peggy  nodded,  not  being  able  to  trust  her 
voice,  and  the  man  hurried  away  in  the  fast  gath- 
ering darkness,  leaving  her,  shivering,  faint,  and 
more  and  more  frightened  as  a  new  wave  of  dis- 
trust came  over  her.  The  man  might  get  some- 
one who  spoke  English  to  come  and  take  her 
away,  and  lock  her  up  until  the  ship  had  sailed! 
He  might  do  some  awful  thing  to  her !  She  rose 
and  hurried  away  in  the  darkness. 

Suppose  her  mother  had  died  of  fright! 
Suppose    she   never    found   the    family    again! 

Suppose A  cabman  drew  up  to  the  curb  and 

waved  his  whip  in  suggestion  that  she  might  want 
him.  She  shook  her  head  and  walked  on.  She 
must  be  in  Galata,  for  there  were  no  other  lights 
than  the  scattered  glimmering  ones  in  windows. 
She  could  hardly  see  her  way.  Oh,  what  was 
that  noise  ?  There  were  steps  at  her  side — some- 
one was  following  her.  She  must  run,  but  her 
feet  would  not  go  fast !  She  must  cry  for  help — 
she  could  not  make  a  sound !    Trapped ! 

A  big  man  in  the  uniform  of  the  Turkish 
police  force  stopped  her.  He  put  a  hand  on  her 
arm.  She  shrieked,  pushed  it  away  with  all  her 
strength,  and  ran,  and  ran.  He  was  following 
her ;  he  was  shouting  after  her.  Stumbling,  shiv- 
ering, breathlessly,  she  ran,  as  fast  as  her  shak- 
ing legs  would  go.  A  flash  of  lights  in  her  face, 
a  voice  never-to-be-forgotten:  ^'Margaret  Louise 
Emmons,  stop  running!    It  is  Big  P.    We  have 
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found  you!"  Then:  "Here,  somebody,  water, 
quick!    She  has  fainted!" 

White  and  limp,  they  carried  her  into  a  nearby 
Y.M.C.A.  office,  laid  her  on  a  sofa,  gave  her  a 
restorative,  warmed  her  ice-cold  feet  and  hands ; 
and  at  last  her  grey  eyes  opened,  her  pulse  beat 
nearer  normal.  Mr.  Emmons  leaned  over  her, 
holding  her  hands  tight,  and  smoothing  her  hair, 
as  if  he  feared  she  might  vanish  again,  and 
Peggy  smiled  faintly  into  his  eyes. 

"Sorry,  Big  P.  So  sorry,"  she  whispered. 
"Is  Mother  all  right?" 

And  Mr.  Emmons  said  yes,  that  a  kind  man 
had  gone  down  to  the  tender  where  they  had  all 
been  waiting  for  news,  while  he,  Paul,  and  the 
guide  went  with  a  native  policeman,  a  friend  of 
the  guide's,  to  look  for  her.  "Mother  knew  you 
were  safe  before  you  knew  it  yourself,"  he  said 
as  gayly  as  possible.  "We  will  go  to  her  after 
these  kind  people  have  given  you  some  warm 
food." 

An  hour  later,  a  very  weak,  meek  Peggy  was 
driven  down  to  the  quay,  and  got  out  with  her 
father's  arm  through  hers,  to  steady  her.  Paul 
went  ahead  to  warn  everyone  to  make  light  of 
the  occurrence.  He  was  very  much  shaken  him- 
self by  the  excitement  and  worry  of  the  after- 
noon, for  he  felt  largely  to  blame  for  losing  sight 
of  Peggy,  and  his  mental  picture  of  her  possible 
plight  had  been  all  a  boy  of  his  age  cared  to  live 
through. 

As  he  went  aboard  the  tender,  he  said  to  the 
excited  cruisers:  "Don't  make  anything  of  it. 
She  has  had  all  she  can  bear."    And  to  Mrs.  Em- 
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raons,  who  was  still  tense  with  the  suspense  she 
had  been  under,  he  spoke  as  tenderly  as  a  girl 
might  have  done:  "She  is  all  right,  Mrs.  Em- 
mons. Her  first  thought  was  that  she  had  wor- 
ried you.  Please  don't  scold  her.  I  am  the  one 
who  deserves  to  be  scored."  He  turned  quickly 
away  to  hide  the  undesirable  tremor  in  his  voice. 

Anne  and  Dr.  Cleveland  were  near  the  gang- 
plank, waiting  for  Peggy,  and  Paul  said  to 
Anne:  "She's  all  in,  Aime.  She  is  pitiful. 
Don't  make  it  any  worse  for  her,  will  you?" 

Anne  gave  him  a  withering  look.  "I  guess  I 
know  how  to  act  to  my  own  sister,"  she  said. 
"There  she  is!  Oh,  Paul!  Oh!  How  frightened 
she  looks!"  In  a  second  her  arms  were  clasped 
tightly  around  her  sister,  and  Peggy  broke  into 
sobs  with  her  head  on  Anne's  shoulder,  and  was 
led  away,  as  she  whispered:  "You  don't  know 
how  dreadful  it  is  to  be  lost — in  Stamboul! — 
vhen  it's  all  your  own  fault." 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  LITTLE  TOWN  OF  NAZARETH 

ALTHOUGH  Peggy  was  seemingly  her 
usual  jolly  self  by  the  time  the  cruisers 
came  back  from  Constantinople  the  second  day, 
the  fright  she  had  had,  and  the  worry  over  the 
possible  consequences  of  her  disregard  of  ad- 
vice, had  made  far  more  than  a  passing  impres- 
sion on  her.  When  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening 
she  heard  the  big  engines  of  the  Columbia  throb- 
bing again,  and  knew  that  they  were  on  their  way 
to  other  scenes  and  impressions,  she  felt  as  if  she 
were  awaking  from  a  bad  dream.  Her  spirits 
revived  at  once,  and  she  went  around  singing,  to 
the  great  joy  of  her  pals,  who  cheered  up  pro- 
portionately, for  Peggy  kept  them  all  grave  or 
gay,  as  she  laughed  or  frowned. 

She  was  out  on  deck  the  next  morning  at  half- 
past  six,  so  brisk  did  she  feel,  now  that  Constan- 
tinople was  left  behind.  Professor  Andrews 
was  the  only  other  person  on  deck  at  that  hour, 
and  he  was  using  his  glasses  so  intently  that  he 
did  not  lower  them  at  her  salute,  merely  reply- 
ing: "Good  morning,  Miss  Peggy.  Want  a  last 
look  at  the  Dardanelles?" 

Peggy  turned  away  in  disdain.  "I  do  not!" 
she  said  emphatically.  "No  more  'Dards'  or 
Pink  or  Blue  Seas  or  'Constants'  for  me,  thank 
you.    Show  me  something  else  !" 
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But  she  stood  at  the  railing  beside  him,  look- 
ing at  the  shore,  and  enjoying  the  clear  sunlit 
water,  with  its  early  morning  glitter  of  light,  un- 
til the  bugler  played  his  little  breakfast  tune. 

Later  in  the  day,  they  all  looked  respectfully 
at  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  where  the  famous  Colos- 
sus stood,  and  at  Patmos,  where  St.  John  wrote 
his  Book  of  Revelations. 

"My  Sunday-school  teacher  will  be  green  with 
envy  when  I  tell  her  we  saw  that  island,"  Elsie 
said.  "She  is  hipped  on  the  subject  of  the  Rev- 
elations." 

"It  does  give  you  a  queer  feeling,"  Paul  said, 
"to  think  those  places  are  real  dirt,  and  rocks, 
and  trees  like  any  other  place  not  spoken  about 
in  the  Bible.  I  wonder  how  we  will  feel  about  it 
when  we  are  really  in  the  Holy  Land?" 

"I  wonder?"  echoed  Peggy.  "Somehow  I 
wish  now  we  were  going  to  take  the  Jerusalem 
trip;  but  I  guess  we  will  get  the  feel  of  it  any- 
how." 

All  day  the  air  grew  more  balmy,  and  by  aft- 
ernoon coats  had  been  thrown  aside,  also 
steamer  rugs,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  in  the 
tropics. 

That  evening  Peggy  and  Paul  danced  for  half 
an  hour,  then  went  on  the  upper  deck,  and  leaned 
over  the  side  of  the  ship,  watching  the  dark,  lu- 
minous water  below.  Suddenly,  Peggy  asked: 
"Was  Mother  really  much  upset  when  I  was 
lost?" 

Paul  hesitated,  then  decided  to  tell  the  truth. 
"She  was  almost  crazy,"  he  said. 

Peggy  looked  long  into  the  swirling  water; 
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then:  "It's  terrible,  but  I  am  sort  of  glad,"  she 
confessed.  "Anne  always  seemed  to  be  her 
favorite.     I  rather  thought  I  didn't  count." 

"Count!  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self, Margaret  Emmons.  Just  because  people 
don't  hug  you  every  other  second,  it's  no  sign 
they  don't  care  more,  maybe,  than  other  people 
who  express  their  feelings  easily.  She  kept  say- 
ing: 'My  wonderful  little  Peggy!  My  bright, 
sweet,  little  girl. — Alone  in  that  terrible  city.  I 
never  take  enough  care  of  her; — it  is  all  my 
fault!'" 

Peggy  looked  at  him  with  shining  eyes.  "Did 
she?  Oh,  Paul,  did  she  really?  That  makes  me 
almost  too  happy  to  live!"  Her  hand  stole  into 
his.  "Help  me  to  be  bright  and  sweet,"  she  said. 
"It's  no  easy  job  when  you're  naturally  just 
headstrong,  and  selfish ;  but  if  she  feels  like  that, 
I'll  be — anything — she  likes.  It  doesn't  pay  to 
be  selfish,  as  I  very  well  know  now." 

And  Paul  squeezed  her  hand  very  tight  and 
said:  "I'm  with  you,  kid.  We'll  be  good  sports 
together."  This  compact,  made  under  the 
Mediterranean  stars,  was  never  forgotten  by 
either  of  them,  although  they  began  to  talk  about 
other  subjects  at  once,  partly  from  embarrass- 
ment, partly  because  Peggy  wanted  to  be  less 
serious. 

Then  came  a  night  of  healthy  sleep  and  an 
early  awakening  for  all  on  the  ship  when  Haifa 
was  reached.  In  every  corridor  someone  was 
ringing  for  his  breakfast,  or  for  a  steward  to 
carry  suit-cases  down,  or  hurrying  to  make  a 
train  for  Alexandria,  or  Jerusalem,  and  Arab 
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officials  were  standing  up  and  down  decks  and 
corridors,  talking  in  loud  tones.  In  the  general 
confusion,  Peggy  collided  with  Paddy,  who  said 
gayly:  "Sure,  if  your  bur-r-d,  Charlie,  was  only 
going  somewhere,  Miss,  there'd  be  nobody  restin' 
at  all " 

Peggy  laughed  and  escaped  to  the  deck,  where 
she  found  everyone  who  was  not  leaving  for 
some  special  excursion,  giving  a  hearty  send-off 
to  the  Jerusalemites. 

"It's  like  the  old  game  of  'Going  to  Jerusa- 
lem,' "  said  Ted. 

"Yes,  but  don't  let's  be  the  ones  who  get 
caught  without  a  chair  to  sit  on,  or  a  tender  to 
go  on!"  said  Elsie.  "We  had  better  get  ready 
ourselves.  Dr.  Hall  said  there  would  be  room 
on  the  nine  o'clock  boat  for  all  of  us  left-behind- 
ers." 

Just  as  she  spoke,  Anne  came  to  the  door  and 
said:  "Come  on,  Peggy,"  and  they  both  hurried 
away  to  jump  into  the  queer  little  bobbing  boat 
flying  the  Turkish  flag,  and  manned  by  Arab 
sailors,  with  an  unintelligent  looking  native  to 
steer. 

To  the  left,  the  Bay  of  Acre  stretched  in  a 
semicircle  of  blue  beauty;  to  the  right,  Mt. 
Carmel  reared  its  massive  height,  an  impressive 
promontory,  with  a  winding  road  zigzagging 
along  its  side  at  a  seemingly  perilous  height. 

There  was  a  general  chorus  of  exclamations 
over  the  beauty  of  the  scene ;  and  all  were  eager 
to  get  to  shore,  except  Mrs.  Emmons.  The 
small  boat  was  riding  the  waves  too  gayly  to  suit 
her  taste.    "I  can't  make  it,"  she  said  decisively, 
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as  they  reached  the  quay  at  Haifa.  One  of  the 
young  boatmen,  understanding  her  gesture 
though  not  her  words,  took  matters  into  his  own 
hands,  and  before  she  could  protest,  picked  her 
up  in  his  arms  and  landed  her  on  the  dock. 

"Just  as  if  I  were  a  bag  of  meal!"  she  ex- 
claimed indignantly,  smoothing  out  her  some- 
what wrinkled  dress. 

"Well,  you  got  here,  and  that's  the  point," 
said  Peggy.  "All  your  life  you  have  wanted  to 
see  the  Holy  Land,  and  here  we  are  in  it.  Why 
worry  over  such  a  small  detail  as  how  you  ar- 
rived!" And  when  she  got  her  breath,  Mrs.  Em- 
mons had  to  agree  that  to  be  in  such  a  place  on 
such  a  day  was  worth  any  kind  of  annoyance. 

Blue  skies  arched  over  their  heads,  and  a  radi- 
ant sun  smiled  greeting  as  they  drew  in  long 
breaths  of  the  soft  air  and  tried  to  realize  that 
they  were  actually  in  the  land  of  Bible  characters 
and  scenes.  Automobiles  were  waiting  to  take 
them  to  the  old  Carmelite  Monastery.  On  both 
sides,  in  fertile  fields,  watered  every  night  by  ex- 
tremely heavy  dews,  the  loveliest  of  wild  flowers 
were  growing  in  profusion,  and  every  few  yards 
someone  would  cry:  "Stop,  we  must  have  some  of 
those  to  carry  home!"  until  the  car  was  full  of 
the  pretty  blooms,  and  Mrs.  Emmons  declared 
that  Haifa  was  the  most  beautiful  place  she  had 
seen. 

At  the  old  monastery  a  picturesque  monk  in 
brown  cowl  and  hood  showed  them  the  cave 
under  the  high  altar,  where  the  prophet  Elijah 
is  said  to  have  lived.  He  also  took  them  to  a 
cave  farther  down  the  hillside,  where  he  said 
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the  Holy  Family  lodged  in  their  flight  to  Egypt. 
They  were  much  impressed  by  this,  for  it  was 
the  first  place  of  such  sacred  tradition  they  had 
seen;  but  later,  in  Egypt,  they  were  to  become 
hardened  skeptics  about  the  number  of  caves  and 
trees  which  gave  shelter  to  Mary  and  Joseph  and 
The  Child. 

They  wanted  to  linger  longer,  but  the  tender 
came  to  carry  them  back  at  noon;  so  after  buy- 
ing several  mother-of-pearl  rosaries,  and  some 
post-cards,  in  the  chapel,  they  drove  down  the 
mountain,  with  a  superb  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country  as  the  road  wound  aroimd  to  its 
base.  Everyone  carried  a  bunch  of  what  looked 
like  brilliant  red  poppies,  and  Peggy  said,  as  she 
looked  admiringly  at  hers : 

"  'In  Flanders  Field  the  poppies  grow,'  and 

also  on  Mt.  Carmel "     Dr.  Hall  corrected 

her  quickly;  "These  are  the  'lilies  of  the  field'  of 
which  Christ  speaks  in  the  Bible." 

"Lilies,  and  red!"  exclaimed  Peggy. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "And  by  the  way;  you  ought 
to  read  your  Bibles,  and  refresh  your  mem- 
ories on  the  stories  of  Elijah  and  Elias,  before 
you  forget  the  old  monastery.  Does  anyone  re- 
member what  that  monk  told  us?" 

"Of  course."  It  was  Paul  who  answered. 
"He  said  that  Haifa  is  not  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible,  and  Christ  did  not  visit  it,  but  St.  Paul 
probably  did. — And  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  was 
there  for  several  weeks  after  he  destroyed  it, 
having  become  sick  with  a  fever." 

"Good!"  said  Dr.  Hall,  approvingly;  "Why 
don't  you  all  cultivate  your  memories  the  way 
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this  young  man  does?    You  could  if  you  would." 

And  Peggy  answered  with  clear-cut  decision ; 
"I  am  going  to.  You  ask  me  questions  next 
time,  Dr.  Hall,  and  see  if  I  am  a  dumb-bell." 

"I  will,"  said  Dr.  Hall.  "But  I  assure  you, 
at  no  time  does  that  horrible  epithet  apply  to 
you,  Miss  Peggy." 

Peggy  blushed.  "I  know  my  slang  is  the 
limit,"  she  rejoined. 

"The  limit  of  what?"  Dr.  Hall  asked. 

Peggy  shook  her  head  with  annoyance  over 
her  own  grammatical  misdeeds.  "The  limit  of 
idiocy!"  she  said.  "I  am  going  to  reform,  and 
read  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  Dr.  Hall,  then  I 
shall  speak  in  their  language!"  Everyone 
laughed,  as  usual,  when  Peggy  indulged  in  a 
flight  of  fancy  or  of  rhetoric ;  but  she  was  really 
annoyed  at  herself  this  time,  and  more  than  half 
determined  to  "cut  slang  out,"  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, without  spoiling  her  enjoyment  of  life. 

Back  to  the  ship  in  the  glittering  sunlight  of 
the  day  of  dreams,  the  group  went  for  lunch. 
"Now  what?"  asked  Peggy,  and  there  was  a  sud- 
den lull  in  the  general  conversation,  for  what  was 
there  to  do  with  the  remainder  of  the  day? 

The  young  purser,  who  was  in  his  seat  at  the 
table,  roused:  "If  any  of  you  would  like  to 
drive  to  Nazareth,  I  think  I  can  get  a  car  and 
take  you,"  he  said.  There  is  a  fine  road  across 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  I  have  the  afternoon 
off.    Would  any  of  you  care  to  go?" 

"Nazareth!  Care  to  go!"  gasped  Peggy. 
"Would  anybody  not  want  to  go?" 

Here  Mrs.  Emmons  spoke:  "I  must  rest  this 
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afternoon,  thank  you.  One  tender  trip  a  day  is 
all  I  can  bear." 

But  Mr.  Emmons,  Peggy,  Paul,  Anne,  Dr. 
Cleveland,  and  Marian  Hedges  eagerly  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  a  half  an  hour  later  they  were 
again  looking  with  admiration  at  the  curve  of  the 
Bay  of  Acre,  lying  like  a  bent  bow  in  the  sun- 
light, its  sand  gleaming  white  in  the  strong  light. 

After  they  had  filled  the  car  waiting  for  them, 
the  purser  explained:  "We  are  going  to  drive 
over  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Nazareth.  You 
will  see  what  a  wonderful  road  it  is.  It  was  laid 
out  by  Germans." 

Peggy  chuckled.  "We  are  American  tourists 
in  a  French  car,  going  to  Nazareth,  driven  by  an 
Englishman.  Nobody  needs  refuse  to  join  the 
League  of  Nations — we  are  all  in  it,  I'll  say, 
when  things  are  as  mixed  up  as  that!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

The  purser  nodded  approval  of  her  words. 
"You  are  right,  Miss  Peggy.  Resist  it  as  we 
will,  we  are  all  in  it,  and  of  it,  in  this  big  inter- 
allied world  today!    We  are  a  League!" 

Mr.  Emmons  would  have  liked  to  argue  the 
question  with  him  more  fully,  but  there  was  no 
chance,  for  the  car  was  speeding  across  the 
"Great  Plain." 

"This  has  been  the  greatest  battleground  in 
the  Holy  Land,"  the  purser  said. 

Peggy  retorted  intelligently:  "I  know.  It's 
where  the  Hivites  and  the  Perusites  and  the  Hit- 
tites  and  the  Jebusites  and  all  the  other  'ites' 
scrapped  together  from  the  end  of  one  year  to 
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the  end  of  the  next!    Peaceful  old  Johnnies!" 

"Peggy!" 

Her  father  spoke  so  sternly  that  the  young 
lady  stopped  in  her  recital  of  Bible  history  and 
said  quite  meekly:  "Forgive  me,  Big  P.  I  didn't 
mean  to  be  irreverent — truly,  I  didn't." 

"Well,  then,"  said  her  father,  "never  let  me 
hear  you  say  such  foolish  things  again.  This  is 
not  a  part  of  the  country  to  be  seen  with  the  idea 
of  being  amused.  It  is  the  background  of  his- 
tory and  inspiration  for  all  of  us  who  believe  in 
the  Bible.    Don't  forget." 

And  Peggy  did  not  forget.  She  was  tremen- 
dously impressed,  as  the  car  sped  on,  with  evi- 
dences on  every  side  that  this  was  indeed  the 
Holy  Land  of  Bible  days.  They  met  Bedouin 
Arabs  in  flowing  robes,  and  turbans  denoting  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  graceful  water  carriers 
in  trailing  black  dresses,  wearing  long  black 
veils  which  they  drew  across  their  faces  when 
they  passed  the  tourists,  leaving  only  their  dark 
eyes  showing;  and  on  their  heads  they  bal- 
anced old  water  jugs  with  the  ease  of  long 
custom. 

"How  wonderful !  Just  as  if  they  had  stepped 
right  out  of  the  Old  Testament!"  Mr.  Emmons 
exclaimed,  and  the  faces  of  all  his  companions 
showed  a  like  interest. 

Now  they  were  passing  a  straggling  village; 
then  came  more  houses,  more  buildings. 

The  purser  said:  "We  are  in  Nazareth  now," 
changing  gear  to  allow  of  taking  the  steep  hill, 
on  the  slope  of  which  the  city  lies.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  car,  and  walk  through  the  main 
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thoroughfare  of  the  little  town  built  on  a  hill- 
side. So  the  party  walked  up  along  the  steep, 
stony  street,  through  the  middle  of  which  ran 
a  clear  stream.  They  stopped  first  at  "Mary's 
Well"  and  as  they  stood  there  watching  the 
spring  that  bubbles  up  from  under  a  stone 
archway,  Mr.  Emmons  said  musingly: 

"I  suppose  in  Christ's  time,  the  women  of  the 
town  had  to  come  here  night  and  morning  for 
their  supply  of  water  just  as  they  do  today,  and 
probably  lingered  to  gossip,  and  bathe  their  feet 
in  the  overflow  pools  of  the  sacred  spring,  as 
we  have  all  read  about  their  doing.  How  thrill- 
ing it  is  just  to  stand  where  He  may  have 
stood."     .     .     . 

Long  and  silently  the  tourists  looked  at  that 
clear  spring,  but  finally  they  turned  away,  with 
a  fresh  belief  in  the  old  Bible  stories,  and  a  new 
reverence  born  of  vision.  Then  climbing  the 
hillside  they  visited  "Joseph's  workshop,"  and 
afterward  saw  one  of  the  supposed  dwellings  of 
Mary, — a  cave  at  the  side  of  a  little  church, 
where  a  cross  carved  deep  in  the  stone  wall  is  said 
to  be  proof  that  it  is  the  authentic  site  of  the  An- 
nunciation. 

"But  it  doesn't  matter  about  that,"  said  Mr. 
Emmons,  as  he  picked  his  way  down  the  hill, 
trying  to  avoid  the  stream  as  it  flowed  through 
the  street  on  which  they  were  walking.  "This 
is  Nazareth,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
Christ  lived  here  as  a  boy,  and  worked  here,  and 
dreamed  dreams  of  that  life  which  He  was  to 
give  for  the  saving  of  the  world.  Who  knows 
how  often  He  was  a  familiar  figure  on  this 
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village  street?  That  is  all  that  matters.  We  are 
in  the  little  town  of  Nazareth,  made  sacred  by 
His  boyhood  here;  and  not  even  the  little  town 
of  Bethlehem,  which  'cradled  a  King,'  is  more 
precious  to  us." 

No  one  made  any  reply.  Hearts  were  too  full 
for  idle  comment,  or  for  chatter,  as  on  the  car 
raced,  over  the  Great  Plain,  passing  Bedouin 
tents  with  their  flaps  tied  back,  giving  glimpses 
of  lights  inside,  and  blazing  fires  outside,  over 
which  evening  meals  were  being  prepared.  As 
they  came  nearer  the  coast,  there  were  coffee- 
houses by  the  roadside,  where  at  long  tables 
groups  of  Russians  were  eating  and  drinking 
with  uproarious  merriment. 

Then  lights  twinkled  out  along  the  shore,  and 
on  the  two  liners  at  anchor  in  the  quiet  bay. 
Leaving  the  car  the  party  had  a  quick  command 
from  the  purser:  "Get  aboard  as  fast  as  you  can. 
We  are  half  an  hour  late,  and  I  am  the  guilty 
party." 

For  his  sake,  no  one  disregarded  the  request. 
There  was  a  general  scramble  for  the  tender, 
and  a  sail  to  the  ship  in  the  lovely  light  of  early 
evening. 

That  night  the  boat  seemed  very  empty,  with 
the  many  vacancies  left  by  those  who  had  gone 
to  Jerusalem  and  up  the  Nile.  Those  still 
aboard  were  subdued,  especially  the  party  who 
had  been  to  Nazareth,  and  they  quietly  walked 
the  deck,  or  sat  and  talked,  until  bedtime  came. 
When  Anne  went  down  to  the  stateroom,  she 
found  Peggy  on  the  floor  with  the  contents  of 
her  steamer  trunk  scattered  around  her. 
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"What  are  you  trying  to  find  at  this  time  of 
night?"  Anne's  voice  was  rather  petulant,  for 
she  was  sleepy. 

Peggy  colored.    "A  Bible,  if  you  must  know." 

To  her  intense  surprise,  Anne  said:  "I  was  go- 
ing to  find  mine  tomorrow.  It's  queer  how  see- 
ing places  you  have  read  about  makes  them  twice 
as  real,  doesn't  it?" 

"Sure!"  said  Peggy,  holding  up  triumphantly 
a  limp  leather  Bible,  given  her  as  a  Sunday 
school  prize.  "Why  not?  I'll  wager  the  men 
who  knew  Abraham  Lincoln  personally  thought 
a  lot  more  of  him  than  we  do,  just  from  hearing 
what  he  said,  and  did.  I  can  enjoy  the  Bible  a 
million  times  more  now  I  know  it's  'real  stuff,* 
and  not  just  an  imaginary  story.  Somehow 
Nazareth  'got'  me,  didn't  it  you,  Anne?" 

And  Anne,  looking  dreamily  into  space,  while 
she  helped  Peggy  pick  up  her  scattered  belong- 
ings, said:  "I  think  all  of  us  feel  differently 
about  it." 

And  long  after  lights  were  out,  and  there  was 
no  noise  on  the  ship,  except  the  churning  of  the 
engines  and  the  lapping  of  the  water  against  the 
keel,  Anne  and  Peggy,  and  Paul  and  the  others 
who  had  been  to  Nazareth,  were  thinking  new 
thoughts  about  the  Holy  Land. 

And  the  engines  throbbed,  and  the  ship  went 
on,  but  the  cruisers'  memories  of  that  day  would 
never  fade. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  CLIMAX  OF  THE  CRUISE 

"A  Chinaman  touring  the  Nile 
Said,  'The  Sphinx  is  no  doubt  all  the  style, 
But  yonder  there  be 
Other  ruins  to  see, 
So  I'll  peer-amid  those  for  awhile/  " 

PEGGY  came  on  deck  chanting  this  ditty  in 
a  monotone  after  a  plunge  in  the  pool, 
and  with  a  "Guide  Book  for  Travelers  in 
Egypt"  lazily  settled  herself  in  a  deck  chair  to 
read. 

The  enervating  air  of  this  warmer  climate 
made  her  feel  extremely  languid,  and  unlike 
herself.  During  the  past  weeks  of  almost  con- 
tinuous sightseeing,  the  pool  had  lost  the  patron- 
age of  its  swimming  fans ;  but  now  it  was  popular 
again,  and  Ted  and  Peggy  never  lost  a  chance  to 
indulge  in  their  favorite  sport. 

Having  come  to  the  last  word  of  her  limerick 
"awliile,"  she  began  it  again — "A  Chinaman 
touring," — when  Paul  came  along  and  said, 
"For  heaven's  sake,  quit  it!  That  song  of  yours 
would  kill  all  the  fish  in  the  big  pond!"  He  sat 
down  on  the  end  of  her  foot-rest  and  looked  at 
her  until  she  stopped.  "All  right,"  she  said 
sweetly.  "What  shall  I  sing?  'Home,  Sweet 
Home'?" 

"Not  yet,  but  soon,"  said  Paul.  "Speaking 
233 
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of  home,  after  we  have  seen  Egypt,  I  shall  be 
keen  for  a  sight  of  Dad  again.  It  seems  years 
since  that  day  on  the  pier.  Doesn't  it  to  you?'* 
"It  does,"  said  Peggy,  dreamily.  "Eternities 
long.  I  feel  like  a  disembodied  spirit  wandering 
in  space,  and  hitting  the  high  spots  in  unknown 
lands. 

"1  feel  like  the  Old  Man  in  a  boat 
Who  said,  'I'm  afloat!     I'm  afloat.1' 
When  they  said,  'No,  you  ain't,' 
He  was  ready  to  faint, 
That  unhappy  Old  Man  in  a  boat." 

Paul  gaze  her  another  long  searching  look. 
"What  has  got  into  you  today?"  he  asked. 
"What  are  you  trying  to  be?" 

"As  foolish  as  I  can,  Old  Dear,"  Peggy  was 
lazily  amused  with  herself. 

"Well,  you're  it  all  right,"  said  Paul.  "I'll 
come  back  when  you  are  convalescing!" 

"Great,"  said  Peggy.  "Just  what  I  wanted; 
if  I  don't  read  up  on  Egypt  before  we  get  there, 
I  shall  mix  up  the  Sphinx  and  the  pyramids  and 
call  a  camel  a  goat.  Go  find  Elsie.  She  is  al- 
ways sensible." 

She  became  absorbed  in  the  informative  book 
in  her  hand,  and  Paul  wandered  off  in  search  of 
a  more  satisfactory  companion.  He  found  Ma- 
rian, Elsie,  and  Ted  playing  shuffle-board,  and 
was  greeted  by  an  eager;  "Come  on  and  play. 
We  need  you  to  make  a  foursome.  Where's 
Peggy?"    ' 

"Reading  guide  books  like  mad,  so  she  won't 
get  the  pyramids  and  the  Sphinx  mixed  up." 

They  all  laughed,  but  kept  on  playing,  and 
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Paul  joined  them.  Peggy  was  left  in  peace  to 
read.  So  interesting  were  the  details  in  her  guide 
book  that  she  only  raised  her  "eyes  from  its  pages 
when  someone  spoke  to  her,  and  then  only  re- 
plied "Morning!"  or  "Hello  there!"  and  was 
loathe  to  close  the  book  when  lunch-time  came 
and  she  heard  her  father  say,  "Wake  up,  young 
lady.  You  have  absorbed  enough  information 
for  one  day."  Then  she  rubbed  her  eyes,  put  a 
mark  in  to  keep  her  place  in  the  precious  volume 
of  facts,  and  went  to  lunch. 

Information  leaflets  at  every  plate  made  the 
tourists  realize  that  they  were  near  the  climax 
of  their  cruise,  and  there  was  much  excited 
exchange  of  plans  for  the  stay  in  Cairo, 
and  the  optional  trips  up  the  Nile  which  Mrs. 
Emmons  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  take. 
Mr.  Emmons  would  not  leave  her,  so  they 
were  to  spend  all  the  time  in  Cairo.  The 
Davises  were  to  take  a  river  excursion,  and  Anne 
Emmons  was  going  with  them.  The  Halls  were 
also  going  and  had  asked  to  take  Peggy,  but  the 
mere  suggestion  had  worried  Mrs.  Emmons  into 
a  bad  headache,  and  after  a  quick  "I  never  can  do 
anything  like  other  girls!"  Peggy  went  off  by 
herself  and  walked  the  deck  as  fast  as  if  she  were 
a  top  spinning  round  and  round  the  long  prome- 
nade. After  the  sixth  round  she  went  to  her 
mother's  stateroom,  and  patted  her  hand  se- 
renely. "Poor  Little  P.,"  said  she.  "It's  a 
shame  to  have  those  horrid  headaches.  And  I 
gave  you  a  terrible  one  at  Constant.  I  am  going 
to  pin  myself  to  your  sleeve  at  Cairo  and  see  that 
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you  just  laugh  and  grow  fat.  I  don't  mind  one 
bit;  at  least — not — much." 

Mr.  Emmons,  who  was  packing  his  own  trunk, 
flashed  her  an  appreciative  smile.  "Good  for 
you,  Peg,"  he  said.  "You  are  a  nice  child  not  to 
leave  your  parents  alone  in  a  strange  land.  We 
can  go  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Memphis,  you  know, 
anyway."  Later  when  he  found  her  alone  he 
added:  "I  think  I  know  how  much  it  cost  you 
to  give  up  that  trip,  dear,  and  I  shall  not  forget 
that  you  did  it.  And  now  as  we  are  to  reach 
Alexandria  early  tomorrow  morning,  I  suggest 
that  you  go  and  pack.  Everybody  is  doing  it." 
And  Peggy  ran  off  to  the  stateroom  where  Anne 
was  sorting  out  hats,  dresses,  shoes,  and  small 
articles  to  take  with  her.  She  looked  up  as 
Peggy  entered. 

"It's  a  dreadful  nuisance  packing  for  two 
places,"  she  said.  "Would  you  take  an  evening 
dress?" 

"I  sure  would,"  said  Peggy,  stepping  over 
piles  of  articles  and  sitting  down  on  the  couch. 
"According  to  what  people  say  they  sleep  in 
them  in  Egypt.  Take  your  prettiest.  Dr.  Cleve- 
land thinks  you  look  wonderful  in  low  neck." 

Anne  colored.  "How  do  you  know?"  she 
asked. 

"Because  he  told  me  so,  that's  how.  The  night 
you  had  on  your  gold  dress.  And  Jack  thought 
so  too — poor  old  Jack!"  Again  Anne  colored, 
and  she  changed  the  subject  abruptly. 

"It's  too  bad  you  can't  go  with  us  up  the  Nile," 
she  sympathized. 

"I  should  worry!"  declared  Peggy,  happily. 
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"I  shall  go  there  on  my  wedding  trip,  and  my 
husband  will  protect  me  from  all  the  things 
Mother  thinks  might  happen  to  me.  He  will  be 
tall,  and  blond,  and  beautiful  as  a  Greek  statue, 
and  he  will  call  me  Margot  and  always  treat  me 
like  a  princess,  and  it  will  be  like  an  Arabian 
Night's  Dream!" 

Anne  laughed.  "You  absurd  child,  you!  Are 
you  sure  he  won't  have  red  hair?  Hand  me  that 
tissue  paper,  please,  while  you  rave  on.  I  think 
Mediterranean  air  has  affected  your  brain!" 

"Who  knows!"  said  Peggy,  cryptically;  "but 
it  will  not  make  my  Prince  Charming  have  red 
hair.  He  will  be  as  blond  as — as — snow  is 
white."  She  ended  the  comparison  very  tamely, 
adding;  "Where  is  that  tissue  paper?" 

"Right  under  your  nose,"  said  Arine.  "Speak- 
ing about  brains !  I  have  been  holding  this  waist 
for  five  minutes,  waiting  for  you  to  wake  up! 
Thank  you,"  as  Peggy  meekly  handed  her  the 
needed  sheets  of  paper  saying  "Oh,  I  didn't  see 
them!"  and  pulled  out  her  steamer  trunk  to  begin 
her  own  packing. 

When  they  awoke  the  next  morning  the  Co- 
lumbia was  fast  to  the  big  wharf  at  Alexandria, 
which  was  more  like  a  New  York  pier  than  any- 
thing they  had  yet  seen,  although  the  men  did 
not  look  at  all  like  those  in  Manhattan,  for  they 
were  all  Arabs  in  native  dress.  Trunks  and  suit- 
cases were  being  moved  from  the  ship  as  fast  as 
possible;  while  on  board  there  was  a  final  hurry 
to  get  luggage  out  of  staterooms  and  to  say 
farewell  to  the  stewards  and  stewardesses  who 
lined  up  on  deck  to  see  their  people  off,  before 
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beginning  the  strenuous  cleaning  of  the  ship 
which  was  to  be  done  while  it  lay  idle  in  port. 

After  making  sure  that  their  trunks  were  on 
the  dock  the  Emmonses  started  towards  the 
"special"  which  was  to  carry  them  to  Cairo.  The 
train  was  a  novelty  to  those  who  had  never  been 
abroad  before,  and  Peggy  and  Paul  were  much 
interested  in  the  two  small  steps  by  which  the 
car  was  entered.  "And  look  how  different  from 
ours — the  aisle  all  on  one  side;  and  what  funny 
little  rooms  to  sit  in!"  said  Peggy,  as  they  took 
possession  of  a  compartment,  with  its  seats  for 
six  only.  "And  see  the  pictures  on  the  wall.  It's 
some  country  for  art,  I'll  say!"  as  they  examined 
the  colored  prints  of  various  resorts,  and  pic- 
turesque spots  which  could  be  reached  by  the 
railroad  or  one  of  its  branches.  "And  we  can't 
get  out  even  if  we  want  to  until  the  guard  un- 
locks the  doors.  Isn't  it  queer?"  And  Paul 
agreed  it  was.  Before  the  train  started  Mr.  Em- 
mons bought  oranges  of  a  boy  in  Turkish  dress, 
who  was  doing  a  brisk  business  from  a  push-cart 
which  he  had  wheeled  near  to  the  train. 

"What  for?"  Peggy  had  questioned  when  her 
father  got  off;  "they  have  given  us  lunch  boxes." 
But  later  she  understood  why,  when  the  dry  air 
from  the  desert  parched  their  lips  and  throats, 
making  the  cool  orange  juice  most  welcome,  even 
necessary. 

A  shrill  whistle  like  that  of  a  toy  engine,  and 
the  train  started  for  Cairo.  At  first  the  view  was 
uninteresting,  but  as  they  went  on  there  were  in- 
creasing signs  that  this  was  the  Orient,  as  the 
train  sped  on  its  way  across  the  picturesque 
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delta  of  the  Nile,  with  passing  glimpses  of  men 
in  flowing  robes  of  dingy  white  or  faded  colors 
— women,  too,  in  native  costume,  carrying  goo- 
lalis  or  water  jugs  on  their  heads,  with  rare 
grace. 

And  there  were  also  donkeys  plodding  along, 
carrying  heavy  loads;  and  camels  crossing  a 
bridge  over  one  of  the  many  canals,  against  a 
background  of  stately  date  palms  bordering  a 
long  stretch  of  fertile  land  in  this  fan-shaped 
delta  of  the  river  through  which  they  were 
journeying.  Men  were  ploughing  with  forked 
sticks  as  they  had  been  doing  since  the  dawn  of 
civilization,  and  here  and  there  was  a  great  wheel 
or  sakiyeh,  turned  by  a  camel,  bringing  water 
from  below  to  irrigate  the  fields 

Suddenly  someone  cried:  "The  Pyramids!" 
and  there  they  were,  silhouetted  in  shadowy 
majesty  against  the  sky.  This  was  indeed 
Egypt !  There  was  only  a  glimpse  of  them ;  then 
the  train  made  a  sharp  turn,  and  they  were  out  of 
sight.  A  few  moments  later  the  engine  was  puff- 
ing into  a  big  station  swarming  with  Egyptians, 
Arabs,  and  tourists,  to  seize  whose  luggage  was 
the  only  aim  of  the  howling  mob  of  natives. 
Like  harpies  they  closed  around  the  travelers, 
who  tried  vainly  to  protect  their  persons  and  pos- 
sessions from  the  mad  on-rush  while  other  natives 
were  whining  for  "backsheesh  1"  thrusting  out- 
stretched hands  in  the  very  faces  of  the  tourists. 

"Do  take  me  away,  Fred,  or  they  will  kill  me!" 
Mrs.  Emmons  begged;  but  to  push  one's  way 
through  the  crowd  was  easier  desired  than  ac- 
complished.   Finally  they  were  able  to  edge  their 
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way  towards  the  street  exit  of  the  station,  and 
reached  the  comparative  quiet  of  a  busy  thor- 
oughfare, peaceful  only  by  contrast. 

"There  comes  a  carriage,"  said  Peggy,  who 
had  been  temporarily  awed  by  this  strange  land, 
and  the  howling  throngs  of  men  surrounding 
them  like  "flies  in  damp  weather"  as  she  said. 

Her  father  made  a  rush  for  the  vehicle,  and 
they  all  got  in  at  once,  but  not  quickly  enough  to 
escape  the  native  children  who  jumped  on  the 
step  demanding  "backsheesh"  and  jumped  off 
again  with  whoops  of  derision  when  none  was 
given.  A  short  drive  took  them  to  the  Con- 
tinental. They  were  expected.  A  Columbia 
cruise  director  was  also  there  to  meet  them.  He 
smiled  when  Mr.  Emmons  told  of  their  ex- 
perience at  the  station.  "It  is  always  so,"  he 
said;  "this  is  the  tourist  season,  and  the  native 
porters  and  dragomen  live  on  what  they  get  from 
travelers  for  the  rest  of  the  year." 

"Well,  next  time  I  shall  bring  a  New  York 
policeman  with  me,"  said  Mr  ."Emmons  smiling, 
as  they  were  ushered  up  to  their  rooms. 

"Oh,  how  pretty!"  they  all  exclaimed.  The 
rooms  were  indeed  attractive, — on  the  front  of 
the  hotel,  with  big  windows  opening  on  little  bal- 
conies, and  a  wonderful  view  of  Opera  Square 
with  its  commingling  crowds  of  many  nationali- 
ties. 

Fascinated  by  the  endless  procession  below, 
they  stood  watching  the  carriages,  automobiles, 
burden-bearing  donkeys,  hurrying  tourists, 
leisurely  Turks,  picturesque  Arabs,  bronzed 
Fellaheen,  and  Egyptian  merchants, — in  fezes 
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and  kaftans  and  costumes  of  the  fields  and  of  the 
European  world;  a  shifting  ever-varying  vision, 
such  as  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  before. 

And  across  the  square,  under  a  sky  of  un- 
clouded blue,  and  a  blazing  sun,  was  the  cool 
green  of  the  Ezbekiah  Gardens.  No  wonder, 
that,  tired  and  dusty  though  they  were,  they 
stood  staring  at  the  pageant  of  color  and  motion 
spread  out  like  a  living  tapestry  beneath  their 
balcony,  with  eyes  that  would  not  look  away  un- 
til there  was  a  knock,  and  in  came  Marian,  who 
exclaimed:  "Hello,  everybody!  Isn't  it  all  gor- 
geous?" 

"It's  a  dream,  but  not  a  nightmare,"  said 
Peggy.    "Just  see  how  lovely  our  furniture  is." 

"Ours  is,  too,"  said  Marian.  "But  the  bal- 
cony, oh,  boy!"  Then,  remembering  her  errand, 
"Dr.  Hall  sent  me  to  say  he  has  tables  reserved 
for  tea  in  the  lounge,  if  you  want  to  have  it  with 
them." 

Here  Mr.  Emmons  appeared  and  answered 
for  Peggy.  "We  certainly  do.  Are  you  all 
ready?" 

"Ready  and  how!"  said  Peggy,  ecstatically. 
"Come  on,  Mother;  you  are  dolled  up  enough!" 
and  down  they  went.  Peggy  spied  Dr.  Hall  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairway,  and  ran  down  exclaim- 
ing; "Oh,  Dr.  Hall,  when  did  you  get  here? 
Where  are  your  rooms?  Have  you  got  bal- 
conies, too?  Don't  you  think  it  is  all  wonderful? 
Where  are  we  going  now?  Have  you  got  tea 
tables  reserved  for  us?" 

Dr.  Hall  laughed.  "One  at  a  time,  Peggy," 
he  said;  "we  waited  to  have  tea  with  you.    Our 
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tables  are  over  here,"  leading  the  way  across  the 
broad  exchange,  where  they  could  watch  the 
throng  of  tea-drinkers  and  the  people  coming 
and  going  on  the  terrace. 

It  was  a  gay  sight.  Tables  had  been  set  in 
every  available  space,  and  merry  parties  of 
Americans  and  foreigners  were  drinking  tea,  or 
something  stronger,  while  an  orchestra  at  the 
rear  of  the  lounge  played.  Everybody  became 
light-hearted;  weariness  vanished  as  if  by  magic; 
and  when  Mrs.  Emmons  had  finished  her  second 
cup  of  tea  they  went  out  on  the  hotel  terrace  to 
look  at  the  passing  throng  at  close  range. 
Peggy  was  disappointed,  and  confided  in 
Marian.  "All  my  life  I  have  read  about  'Ter- 
races/ but  they  don't  look  at  all  the  way  they 
sound.  I  thought  they  would  be  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  with  lovely  grass  and  flowers  growing  on 
them,  around  the  tables.  But  they  are  just 
plain  porches" 

Marian  did  not  agree  with  Peggy.  "I  think 
they  are  perfectly  lovely,  and  not  like  porches  at 
all.  We  can  sit  here  all  day,  and  watch  the 
crowds  on  the  square."  They  were  going  to 
sit  down  then,  but  Dr.  Hall  beckoned,  and  they 
went  with  him  out  on  the  crowded  square,  where 
he  pointed  to  a  large  building  directly  opposite 
the  hotel.  "That  is  worth  looking  at  carefully," 
he  said;  "it  is  the  famous  Opera  House,  which 
was  built  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  opera  'Aida'  was  written  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  Marshal 
De  Lesseps  were  present  at  the  performance." 

"Oh-h-h!     In  that  homely   looking   place!" 
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Peggy  gasped,  as  she  stared  at  the  building,  try- 
ing to  discover  beauties  in  it  which  might  be  the 
result  of  its  interesting  history.  "Wouldn't  it 
be  wonderful  to  hear  that  opera  sung  here,  and 
imagine  the  Empress  was  in  a  box  listening  to 
it,  too?" 

"I  fancy  there  is  no  opera  at  this  time  of  year," 
Dr.  Hall  said.  "But  of  course  if  there  should  be, 
you  simply  must  go." 

They  had  crossed  the  square  and  were  look- 
ing at  the  outside  of  the  opera  house.  What 
was  that  on  the  bulletin  board  ?  Peggy  drew  her 
father  over  to  it.  "See  that!"  she  cried;  "To- 
morrow! Was  there  ever  such  luck — 'Aida' — 
and  we  to  hear  it !  Can  we  get  our  tickets  right 
away  J 

Mr.  Emmons  was  only  to  glad  to  do  it,  and  by 
means  of  his  fluent  French  they  secured  good 
seats  in  the  center  of  the  house.  Then  there  was 
only  time  left  before  dinner,  to  walk  up  the 
crowded  Sharia  Kemal,  for  a  glimpse  of  Shep- 
heard's,  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much,  and 
where  the  Davises  were  stopping.  As  they 
walked  towards  the  hotel  they  passed  several 
cafes  where  at  small  tables  on  the  sidewalk,  or 
even  in  the  narrow  street  where  there  was  no 
traffic,  sat  placid  looking  men  reading  their  pa- 
pers, or  just  sitting  with  a  cup  of  coffee  before 
them. 

"So  many,  and  so  fat!"  giggled  Peggy. 
"Paul,  when  you  get  home  you  must  wear  your 
Constantinople  fez,  and  get  Smith's  ice  cream 
parlor  to  put  tables  out  on  Main  Street,  and  sit 
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there  every  night  reading  the  Journal,  Oh,  boy, 
but  you  would  make  a  hit!" 

Paul  laughed:  "Nobody  in  Orrville  ever  sat 
still  like  that,"  he  said.  "The  air  is  too  bracing 
for  anybody  to  be  so  lazy!" 

And  Ted,  who  was  walking  with  them,  said: 
"It  looks  like  a  World's  Fair  Midway  doesn't 
it?" 

"Wasn't  there,  Mr.  Methusaleh.  Can't  say," 
retorted  Peggy;  then  they  followed  their  leader 
up  the  steps  of  Shepheard's,  Ted  remarking: 
"Gosh,  how  sort  of  dingy  and  cluttered  up  it 
looks!"  Peggy  was  looking  around  in  amaze- 
ment. "Can  you  beat  it?  I  thought  it  would  be 
like  an  old  Oriental  palace,  and  it's  this!"  But 
when  they  entered,  the  bronze  figures  near  the 
entrance  of  the  lounge,  the  columns  with  their 
Egyptian  decorations,  the  mysterious  winding 
stairways,  which  seemed  to  have  neither  begin- 
ning nor  end,  the  successive  rooms  back  of  the 
main  hall,  with  their  antique  busts,  and  the 
Oriental  furnishings  gave  a  general  air  of  dim 
antiquity  and  foreign  atmosphere,  which  was  de- 
lightful. Peggy  was  the  only  one  who  refused 
to  be  impressed. 

"Old  and  musty,  I  call  it,"  she  said;  "I'd 
rather  have  less  fame  and  more  light  and  air." 

And  in  spite  of  its  lovely  gardens  and  popu- 
larity they  were  well  content  to  go  back  to  their 
less  atmospheric,  and  more  modern  hotel. 

"Do  we  wear  evening  dress?"  Anne  asked 
her  mother. 

"Yes.  Here  in  Cairo  it  is  the  proper  thing  to 
do.     Peggy,  your  yellow  chiffon  will  be  just 
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right.  And  girls,  don't  forget  that  you  are  not 
to  drink  one  drop  of  water  that  is  not  either 
boiled  or  bottled  while  we  are  here.  It  is  abso- 
lutely unsafe.  We  will  keep  Evian  water  up 
here,  and  at  the  table,  too." 

"Aren't  we  going  to  drink  wine  like  other 
people?"  Anne  asked,  adding  a  string  of  crystals 
to  her  black  velvet  evening  dress,  and  looking  at 
the  effect. 

"Certainly  we  are.  Light  wine  of  some  sort, 
just  as  we  have  everywhere,  I  suppose.  But 
Anne,  I  hear  all  the  young  people  here  take 
cocktails  at  tea-time  and  before  dinner.  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  do  it.     You  understand." 

Anne  frowned.  "But  I  can't  be  the  only  one 
to  refuse  if  I  am  with  a  crowd,"  she  said. 
"There's  no  harm  in  that." 

Her  father,  who  was  ready  for  dinner,  now 
came  to  the  doorway  and  spoke : 

"One  is  better  than  two,"  he  said,  "but  none  is 
better  yet,  for  a  young  girl.  Drinking  leads  to 
every  weakness  under  the  sun.  Just  remember 
this,  Anne,  and  Peggy  too;  self-control  is  the 
most  valuable  possession  you  can  ever  have.  It 
is  the  brake  of  your  human  machine,  and  having 
it  you  can  steer  through  any  difficulty,  and  drive 
safely  anywhere.  Cocktails  make  steering 
straight  a  little  less  easy  every  time  you  take 
them.  I  did  not  mean  to  give  a  lecture  on  drink- 
ing; but  as  I  seem  to  be  doing  it,  I  want  you  to 
be  perfectly  clear  on  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 
Men  give  their  best  to  a  girl  whose  head  is  clear, 
not  to  one  whose  thrills  come  from  gin,  instead  of 
real  emotion.    I  am  a  man  myself,  and  I  know!" 
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Anne  was  silent  for  more  than  a  moment. 
Then  she  said  rather  sullenly;  "I  won't  make  a 
promise,  and  break  it.  All  the  girls  do  it, 
and " 

"I  am  not  asking  you  to  make  me  a  promise," 
said  her  father,  quickly.  "I  am  telling  you  what 
I  know.  A  man  likes  best  and  longest  the  girl 
who  has  courage  to  do  what  she  knows  is  right, 
no  matter  what  everybody  else  in  the  world  does. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject.  Are  you 
ready  for  dinner?" 

Without  another  word  about  the  matter  they 
went  down  into  the  brilliantly  lighted  dining 
room,  with  its  parties  of  gayly  gowned  women 
and  well-appointed  men;  with  soft  music  play- 
ing in  the  distance.  Theirs  was  a  table  where 
they  could  get  a  good  view  of  the  color  and 
gayety  of  the  scene,  and  in  spite  of  herself  Anne 
was  soon  smiling  again,  and  drinking  Sauterne 
with  enjoyment. 

Their  order  was  taken  by  a  picturesque  table 
boy  in  baggy  Turkish  trousers,  wearing  a  green 
jacket  embroidered  with  gold,  and  a  fez. 

Peggy  who  stared  at  him  in  fascinated  silence, 
now  asked :  "I  wonder  why  he  wears  those  rings 
in  the  tops  of  his  ears — and  why  they  all  wear 
their  fezes  in  the  house?    It  seems  so  rude." 

Mr.  Emmons  could  not  answer  the  questions 
then,  but  later  he  was  able  to  tell  her.  "The  Mo- 
hammedan thinks  it  is  just  as  rude  to  take  off  his 
hat  in  the  presence  of  ladies  as  we  do  to  keep  it 
on.  And  the  rings  in  the  ears  are  a  sort  of  charm 
to  keep  evil  spirits  away." 

"Like  blue  beads  on  horses,"  said  Peggy;  "it's 
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a  topsy-turvy  world  when  you  see  more  than  one 
side,  isn't  it?  How  can  anybody  dare  to  think 
they  know  it  all,  if  they  always  sit  tight  in  their 
own  snug  little  corner  of  the  U.S.A.  and  don't 
see  other  countries  where  their  right  is  wrong, 
and  their  wrong  is  perfectly  right,  I  ask  you? 
— Me  for  travel,  and  seeing  a  dozen  sides  of 
things." 

Mr.  Emmons  hid  a  smile.  It  was  so  short  a 
time  ago  that  Peggy  had  declared  there  was 
nothing  to  traveling,  but  having  a  good  time  and 
buying  things.  Evidently  the  trip  had  paid, 
looking  at  it  from  some  angles;  but  he  only  re- 
plied: "It  certainly  is  the  greatest  education 
possible,  if  one  keeps  eyes,  and  ears,  and  mind 
open  to  new  impressions." 

Peggy  had  been  thinking.  This  was  the  time 
to  say  what  she  had  on  her  mind.  "Big  P.,  you 
remember  what  you  told  us  about  cocktails?" 

"I  do,"  said  Mr.  Emmons,  wondering  what 
was  coming. 

"Well,  until  I  am  twenty-one  I  am  going  to 
drink  nothing  but  the  horrid  soft  drinks  that 
are  so  moral,  and  so  unpleasantly  dull.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  you.  I  am  doing  it  because 
I  want  to.  When  I  am  twenty-one  I  may  de- 
cide to  hit  the  high  spots,  and  I  may  not.  That's 
that.  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know.  I 
don't  care  what  anybody  thinks,  or  says." 

"I  do  decidedly  like  to  know,"  Mr.  Emmons 
was  enthusiastic;  "I  am  enormously  pleased." 

Peggy  had  more  to  say.  "I  don't  think  you 
need  to  worry  about  Anne,  either,  she  said; 
"Anne  is  sort  of  like  a  mule — if  you  poke  her 
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she  goes  backward.  But  she  won't  drink  cock- 
tails ;  at  least,  not  more  than  one,  anyway.  She 
was  perfectly  disgusted  at  Constant,  when  that 
girl  with  the  Hunts  took  too  many,  and  acted 
like  a  nut.  And  Dr.  Cleveland  is  dead  against 
them — says  they  undermine  the  will,  and  the 
constitution, — whatever  that  may  mean.  You 
needn't  worry." 

"Thank  you,  Daughter  Mine,  I  won't."  And 
he  felt  more  relieved  than  Peggy  knew,  to  hear 
that  Dr.  Cleveland  was  on  his  side  in  this  ques- 
tion; for  he  realized  that  youth  listens  to  youth, 
especially  to  enamored  youth,  when  it  closes  its 
ears  to  older  advisers. 

After  dinner  the  young  crowd  sat  together 
listening  to  the  orchestra,  and  commenting  on  the 
people  who  were  strangers  to  them,  guessing  to 
what  nationality  they  belonged ;  while  Dr.  Cleve- 
land took  Anne  up  to  Shepheard's  to  dance  with 
the  Davises. 

At  the  Continental,  dancing  did  not  begin 
until  after  nine  o'clock,  so  the  young  set  were 
restless,  and  in  a  very  silly  mood  as  a  result  of 
the  novelty  and  gayety  of  hotel  life  in  Cairo.  As 
they  sat  criticizing  and  joking  and  chattering 
among  themselves,  Paul  suddenly  had  an  idea. 

"Say,  let's  make  Peggy  tell  what  she  read  in 
that  famous  guide  book  of  hers!  I'll  bet  any- 
thing she  doesn't  know  a  thing  it  said!  Let's 
call  her  bluff!"  and  Ted  and  Marian  exclaimed, 
"Go  on,  Peg,  tell  us  what's  what  in  Egypt!" 

Peggy's  eyes  snapped  as  a  result  of  Paul's 
challenge.  "You  needn't  be  so  high-hat!  I  bet 
I  do  know  about  it,"  she  retorted,  "just  as  much 
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about  it,  Paul  Day,  as  you  know  about  Naples 
or  Rome  or — or — anything  you  have  seen — 
probably  a  lot  more ;  and  it  wouldn't  hurt  you  a 
little  bit  to  know  it,  too!" 

Here  Dr.  Hall,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
group,  smilingly  said :  "You  are  right.  It  would 
not  hurt  us  a  bit  to  know  all  you  know.  Tell  us 
what  you  read,  while  you  are  waiting  to  dance." 

Having  been  urged,  and  also  challenged, 
Peggy  said:  "All  right,  I  don't  care  if  I  do.  I 
can  talk  fast.  Paul,  go  up,  please,  and  get  my 
book."  Paul  cleared  the  stairs  two  steps  at  a 
time,  and  came  back  quickly  with  the  book,  pre- 
senting it  with  a  low  bow. 

Peggy  opened  the  guide  book,  found  a  place 
she  wanted,  and  in  a  very  theatrical  manner,  said : 
"As  you  have  requested  me  to  talk  to  you  about 
Egypt,  I  shall  try  to  give  you  as  many  statistics 
of  the  population,  industries  and  customs  of  the 
country  as  possible." 

" Peggy r  pleaded  Ted;  "For  the  love  of 
Mike,  make  it  snappy!  We  don't  want  all  that. 
The  music  will  begin  soon,  and  then  we  want  to 
dance.    Go  ahead." 

"I  am. — I  will. — Wait  a  second,"  finding  a 
paragraph  in  her  book;  "Isn't  this  pretty;  it  says: 
'Cairo  is  the  brightest  jewel  of  the  green  fan  of 
Egypt.'  And  here  is  another  'He  who  hath  not 
seen  Cairo  hath  not  seen  the  world;  its  soil  is 
gold,  its  Nile  is  a  wonder,  its  women  are  like  the 
black-eyed  virgins  of  Paradise,  its  houses  are 
palaces,  and  its  air  is  soft — its  odor  surpassing 
that  of  aloes  wood,  and  cheering  the  heart;  and 
how  can  Cairo  be  otherwise,  when  it  is  the  mother 
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of  the  world?'  That  is  quoted  from  'The 
Hunchback,' — whoever  he  may  be.  Isn't  it 
lovely?"  and  her  audience  agreed  that  it  was. 

Somewhat  cheered  by  their  apparent  interest 
Peggy  went  on,  partly  from  memory,  partly 
from  the  book;  "Cairo  used  to  be  called  Masr-el- 
Kehireh,  until  it  was  shortened  to  Cairo,  but  the 
natives  still  call  it  Masr.  And  this  is  something 
interesting.  The  history  of  Egypt  began  so  far 
back  that  no  one  really  knows  the  definite  date  of 
its  birth."  Here  Ted  laughed,  and  Peggy 
stopped  and  asked:  "What's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,"  he  answered  meekly.  "I  beg  your 
pardon.  It  is  only  your  charming  way  of  put- 
ting things  that  tickles  my  fancy." 

"Well,"  said  Peggy,  "the  less  often  you  feel 
tickled,  the  sooner  I  shall  get  through." 

"There's  something  in  that,"  said  Ted.  "Fire 
ahead."  And  he  crossed  his  arms,  listening  with 
the  seriousness  of  a  judge. 

"Well,"  continued  Peggy,  as  earnest  as  Prof. 
Andrews  himself,  "as  far  as  I  can  see,  at  the  time 
when  this  little  world  of  ours  had  just  got  going, 
Egypt  was  already  made,  and  has  been  going 
strong  ever  since.  I  mean  strong  on  dynasties 
of  kings,  and  on  pyramids,  and  tombs  and  obe- 
lisks, and  Sphinxes,  and  mosques,  and  a  few 
other  small  trifles  like  that.  My  colored  slides 
were  buried  by  mistake  with  Queen  Ra  or  King 
Ptah  or  some  other  mummy;  so  you  will  just 
have  to  imagine  Egypt  as  it  was  in  ancient  days. 
That's  that." 

A  mildly  sarcastic  "Don't  be  as  funny  as  you 
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can.  It  isn't  safe"  from  Ted  brought  a  wither- 
ing glance  from  the  young  lecturer. 

"Now  we  will  go  back  a  few  million  years  and 
begin  at  Menes,"  she  went  on.  "He  founded 
Memphis,  as  you  might  like  to  remember  when 
you  visit  it.  He  was  the  first  king,  or  Pharaoh, 
which  name  comes  from  the  Egyptian  Ph-Ra, 
the  sun,  and  was  given  the  king  to  show  that  he 
was  an  emblem  of  light,  and  got  his  authority 
from  heaven.  Every  capital  or  district  had  its 
pet  gods  or  a  family  of  them.  When  Thebes  was 
the  capital,  Ammon  was  the  chief  god  of  the 
country,  and  his  pals  or  cousins  or  what  ever 
they  were,  were  Mut  and  Khonsu." 

"Sure  they  weren't  Mutt  and  Jeff?"  ques- 
tioned Ted,  softly;  then  Elsie  added:  "Go  on, 
dear.    We  are  still  awake!"  so  Peggy  went  on. 

"I  have  come  to  a  conclusion.  It  takes  real 
brains  to  understand  the  history  of  Egypt,  and 
mental  concentration  which  I  see  you  are  not 
able  to  give;  so  I  shall  close  with  a  few  important 
facts,  which  you  probably  will  not  remember." 

"Probably  not.  There's  only  one  tall  brain  in 
this  crowd."  No  attention  was  paid  to  Ted's 
aside,  and  Peggy  went  on  reading  fast,  skipping 
from  page  to  page  for  isolated  facts  of  general 
interest  ending  with  "Rameses  II  was  the  great- 
est of  all  the  pharaohs,  and  he  had  one  hundred 
and  seventy  children!" 

"Oh,  no.  There  must  have  been  more  than 
that!"  said  Elsie.  Peggy  did  not  deign  to  notice 
the  sarcasm.  "Anyway,"  she  continued,  "there 
is  too  much  that  is  interesting  even  to  tell  you 
about  now;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you 
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all  from  reading  as  I  do  and  getting  information 
on  the  subject." 

Ted  giggled;  he  couldn't  help  it;  Peggy  was 
taking  herself  so  seriously.  "Tell  us  when 
Napoleon  was  here?"  he  challenged.  Peggy 
consulted  the  index,  found  a  place,  and  promptly 
answered. 

"In  1798.  Don't  forget  that  date,  Ted.— He 
almost  wiped  out  the  Mameluke  army,  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Pyramids." 

"And  who  might  the  Mamelukes  have  been? 
Did  they  throw  pyramids  at  each  other?"  Ted 
was  amused,  but  really  interested  too. 

Peggy  again  consulted  her  book.  "They  were 
a  celebrated  Turkish  cavalry  corps,  originally 
slaves.  In  1801  the  English  restored  Turkish 
rule,  under  Mehemet  Ali,  but  he  was  con- 
quered too,  and  in  recent  years  Egypt  has  been 
under  British  control.  And  now  in  1922  we 
from  America  have  almost  seen  the  crowning  of 
a  real  Egyptian  King,  which  will  be  something 
to  remember  all  our  lives,  even  if  we  did  not  see 
the  crown  actually  placed  on  his  head.  That 
is  all  I  have  to  say."  With  an  abrupt  change 
from  dramatic  lecturer  to  natural  self,  she 
jumped  up  saying,  "Come  on,  the  orchestra  is 
going  to  the  ball-room.    Let's  go  too!" 

Off  the  crowd  fluttered  to  the  dancing  floor, 
Ted  making  only  one  mildly  satirical  remark: 
"I  am  rather  confused  as  to  who  ruled  who,  and 
who  was  conquered  when,  and  why  it  all  hap- 
pened, but  I  guess  it's  all  right!" 

And  Peggy  retorted:  "That's  what  a  lecturer 
ought  to  do, — stimulate  interest.     Go  and  read 
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Egyptian  history  for  yourselves;  then  you'll 
know  about  it!" 

While  they  were  in  the  ball-room,  Dr.  Hall 
and  Mr.  Emmons  smoked,  and  walked  on  the 
terrace,  while  the  older  women  went  to  their 
rooms.  As  the  men  strolled  and  smoked  Dr. 
Hall  said  with  a  smile:  "That  is  some  daughter 
of  yours,  Emmons,  a  vivid  personality!  I  won- 
der what  she  will  develop  into?" 

And  Mr.  Emmons  sighed,  and  smiled  as  he 
mused:  "I  wonder I" 


CHAPTER  XX 

CROWNING  A  KING  IN  CAIRO 

THAT  first  night  at  the  Continental  was 
one  of  refreshing  sleep  to  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  rooms  at  the  back 
of  the  hotel,  but  one  of  prolonged  misery  to 
possessors  of  windows  opening  on  front  bal- 
conies; for  it  seemed  as  if  every  automobile  in 
the  city  was  being  driven  round  and  round  the 
square  under  the  windows,  with  such  a  shriek- 
ing of  horns  as  the  Americans  had  never  heard 
before.  Even  Peggy  got  up  and  looked  out  to 
see  what  was  happening,  but  there  was  no  vis- 
ible excitement,  so  she  drew  the  heavy  curtains 
together  again,  and  jumped  into  bed.  Finally, 
when  the  hubbub  decreased,  everyone  slept,  and 
slept  late,  so  there  was  a  general  scramble  for 
breakfast  trays  about  ten  o'clock. 

Later,  those  who  were  to  leave  for  the  Nile 
trip  that  night,  took  a  whirlwind  tour  of  the 
bazaars  and  streets  of  Old  Cairo;  while  Peggy 
went  with  her  father  to  hunt  up  a  guide  of  whom 
Prof.  Andrews  had  told  him.  As  they  all  went 
out  on  the  terrace  the  scene  was  one  of  such 
dazzling  light  and  color  and  gayety  that  every- 
one felt  exhilarated,  and  Peggy  exclaimed: 
"Peppy  is  the  way  I  feel!  Let's  get  going!" 
Then  the  bazaars  party  started  off  in  victorias, 
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while  Peggy  and  her  father  took  a  trolley  for 
their  destination,  Peggy  being  much  interested 
in  using  a  public  conveyance  in  this  strange 
land. 

It  was  after  one  o'clock  when  they  all  met  at 
lunch,  and  Anne  was  enthusiastic  over  the 
mouski,  or  bazaars.  "They  are  twice  as  attrac- 
tive as  those  in  Constantinople,"  she  said. 
"Wait  till  I  get  back,  and  watch  me  spend 
money!"  Her  father  laughed,  and  pretended  to 
look  apprehensive.  "We  will  try  to  be  eco- 
nomical while  you  are  gone,  that  being  the  case," 
he  said ;  "all  Peggy  and  I  spent  this  morning  was 
about  twenty-five  cents  of  our  money,  and  we 
had  many  dollars'  worth  of  enjoyment,  didn't 
we,  Peg?" 

"I'll  say  we  did,"  agreed  Peggy;  "the  tram 
was  disappointingly  natural  but  we  met  a  real 
dragoman,  Abdul  Aziz  Hamad,  and  his  father. 
They  had  on  lovely  silk  robes,  and  Abdul,  that's 
the  son,  who  liked  me  very  much,  had  a  gorgeous 
turban,  and  a  ruby  ring  on  his  little  finger,  and 
the  manner  of  the  greatest  sheik  in  the  world. 
The  father  kissed  my  hand."  The  boys  laughed, 
and  Peggy  looked  conscious.    Her  father  added : 

"They  are  a  picturesque  pair,  as  Peggy  said. 
I  am  going  to  let  Abdul  show  us  about  some 
while  you  are  away." 

"Well,  don't  let  him  become  the  kisser  in 
Pa's  place, — it  might  be  dangerous!"  said  Ted, 
adding:  "Hello,  Doctor  Cleveland!"  as  the 
young  physician  drew  up  a  chair. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  this  morning?" 
Mr.  Emmons  asked. 
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The  young  man's  face  lighted  up.  "I've  had 
a  wonderful  time,"  he  said.  "One  of  the  junior 
staff  took  me  all  over  the  hospital  and  told 
me  a  great  deal  about  eye  trouble  here,  and  how 
it  is  being  combated.  I  am  going  back  there 
again  this  afternoon." 

Anne  frowned.  "Then  you  can't  go  to  the 
opera  as  you  promised,"  she  said.  He  shook  his 
head.  "Sorry,"  he  said,  "I  wouldn't  lose  this 
opportunity  for  all  the  operas  that  were  ever 
sung,  much  as  I  would  like  to  go  with  you," 
and  there  was  honest  regret  in  his  eyes,  as  he 
said  it. 

Here  Peggy  broke  in  with  a  question  that 
had  been  in  her  mind  for  quite  awhile.  "By  the 
way,"  she  said,  "I  don't  like  to  seem  too  prac- 
tical, but  if  the  opera  begins  at  five,  when  do  we 
eat?" 

"Afterward.  The  dining  room  is  open 
until  nine  o'clock,  and  a  cup  of  tea  before  we  go 
would  be  a  good  idea." 

Three  hours  later  they  all  had  tea  and  toast, 
then  went  over  to  the  historic  Opera  House, 
wondering  at  its  plain  walls  and  dingy  interior. 
"Why,  it  isn't  any  bigger  than  an  ordinary  New 
York  theater!"  exclaimed  Anne,  with  astonish* 
ment;  "I  thought  it  would  be  huge!"  And  they 
all  looked  with  interest  at  the  proscenium  box 
screened  with  black  gauze,  and  heavily  embroid- 
ered with  silver,  so  that  its  occupants  could  hear 
the  opera,  unseen.  And  there  were  four  smaller 
boxes  screened  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Emmons  said:  "I  suppose  in  old  times 
those  were  the  harem  boxes ;  but  I  doubt  if  they 
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are  used  for  that  purpose  now.  The  stage  box, 
of  course,  is  for  the  King's  own  use."  He 
stopped  abruptly  for  the  curtain  was  going  up, 
and  the  overture  of  the  popular  opera  was  being 
played. 

While  the  scenery  and  the  singing  were  in  no 
way  equal  to  that  of  the  Metropolitan,  yet  that 
performance  of  "Aida"  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  any  of  the  Americans  who  listened  so  at- 
tentively to  the  fine  singers,  and  applauded  them 
so  heartily. 

Paul  said  to  Peggy  as  they  left  the  house: 
"Never  in  all  my  life  will  I  hear  any  opera  with- 
out remembering  this  one." 

"Nor  I  either,"  said  Peggy.  "It's  queer  to 
think  we  heard  it  on  Sunday  though,  isn't  it? 
And  that  Anne  went  to  the  bazaars  and  every- 
where just  like  a  week  day?" 

Paul  agreed  that  it  was,  but  reminded  her,  "It 
isn't  the  Mohammedan  Sunday;  the  shops  are 
closed  then.  And  I  heard  your  father  say  it 
was  only  because  of  the  Nile  trip  that  he  let 
Anne  go  to  the  bazaars  today." 

"Well,"  replied  Peggy,  happily,  "a  day's  a 
day,  even  if  you  sing  operas  instead  of  hymns. 
By  the  way,  music  feeds  your  soul,  but  I  am  just 
plain  hungry!"    And  everyone  felt  as  she  did. 

That  evening  after  the  Nile  party  got  off  Mr. 
Emmons  was  considerably  worried  for  fear 
Peggy  would  be  lonely  without  her  friends.  But 
he  was  helped  by  more  than  one  piece  of  good 
fortune,  the  first  one  coming  as  soon  as  they 
woke  up  on  Monday  morning, — the  celebration 
in  honor  of  the  crowning  of  the  King.     When 
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Peggy  looked  out  of  her  window  the  square  was 
gay  with  flags,  the  red  bunting  with  its  white 
star  and  crescent  flying  from  every  building,  and 
proclaiming  a  holiday  to  celebrate  Egyptian  in- 
dependence. 

"Let's  get  right  in  the  midst  of  it  as  soon 
as  we  can,"  suggested  Peggy.  "Kings  don't  get 
crowned  every  day,  and  I've  got  to  have  things 
to  tell  the  bunch  about  when  they  talk  about 
Karnak  and  Luxor."  And  so  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible they  drove  to  the  Abdin  Palace,  where 
they  got  out  and  walked  past  its  impressive  en- 
trance gates,  noticing  the  sentry  boxes  in  which 
immobile  native  soldiers  in  showy  uniforms  were 
mounted  on  magnificent  black  horses.  Evi- 
dently at  least  part  of  the  ceremony  had  taken 
place  in  the  adjoining  courtyard,  for  it  was 
still  carpeted  with  a  red  rug,  and  there  were 
red  plush  chairs,  probably  occupied  by  native 
officials,  and  by  the  King  himself.  Passing  the 
palace  slowly,  they  stood  near  the  entrance  to  a 
wing  of  the  building,  where  notables  were  enter- 
ing to  greet  the  new  monarch.  Some  wore  ordi- 
nary dress  and  the  Turkish  fez,  and  were  blazing 
with  jeweled  orders,  giving  every  evidence  of 
social  and  political  prominence,  as  did  the  many 
English  officers  in  uniform,  with  their  records 
written  in  elaborate  war  decorations. 

After  watching  the  gay  scene  for  an  hour  they 
drove  away,  and  Peggy  said:  "Women  don't 
seem  to  count  for  much  here,  do  they?  There 
wasn't  one  went  in.  Just  men."  But  she  was 
obliged  to  change  her  theory  later,  when  the 
Egyptian  Mail  that  evening  gave  a  glowing  ac- 
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count  of  the  reception  given  in  the  afternoon  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  to  Ladies  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Circle  and  Europeans  of  importance. 

"Oh,  dear,  if  we  only  could  have  been  im- 
portant and  seen  her!"  sighed  Peggy.  "Listen, 
Big  P., — it  says  she  is  a  'slender  dark  young 
lady,  with  a  most  charming  smile  and  beautiful 
dark  eyes.'  .  .  .  And  she  says  she  is  'half 
amused  at  being  a  Queen  and  hopes  she  will  soon 
get  used  to  it.'  Oh  and  she  wore  'an  emerald  and 
gold  brocade,  which  made  a  splendid  dash  of 
color  in  the  gilded  room'  .  •  .  and  she 
wore  'beautiful  pearls,  and  long  ear-rings,  and 
carried  a  bird  of  Paradise  fan  in  tawny  shades.' ' 

"Go  ahead — read  some  more,  Peg,"  said  Mrs. 
Emmons,  and  Peggy  skipped  on  through  the 
long  article:  "There  were  twelve  thousand  vis- 
itors at  the  King's  reception,"  she  read,  "and  oh, 
listen, — we  must  drive  to  the  palace  again  this 
evening.  It  says,  'There  will  be  illuminated  de- 
signs over  the  two  royal  entrances  to  the  palace, 
designs  belonging  especially  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  with  the  rest  of  the  facade  lit  up  in  ele- 
gant tracery,  and  with  branched  lamps  in  the 
courtyard  shedding  a  brilliance  little  short  of 
daylight.'  And  many  other  buildings  are  going 
to  be  lighted  up.  Let's  go  out  and  see  every- 
thing tonight,  can  we?" 

Mr.  Emmons  said  yes,  heartily,  for  he  wanted 
to  see  the  illumination  as  much  as  Peggy  did. 
But  they  were  both  to  be  disappointed. 

As  they  drove  back  to  the  hotel  Mrs.  Emmons 
exclaimed  in  surprise:  "Why,  Fred,  they  have 
put  a  high  fence  around  the  steps  since  we  went 
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out.  There  is  a  man  guarding  what  looks  like 
a  gate  at  the  top.  What  do  you  suppose  it 
means?" 

They  alighted,  and  pushed  their  way  through 
the  crowd  on  the  street,  and  up  the  steps  to  the 
gate. 

"Let  us  in,"  commanded  Mr.  Emmons. 

"Only  hotel  guests  allowed,"  was  his  gruff 
reply ;  and  it  took  quite  a  discussion  to  persuade 
him  that  they  had  the  right  to  enter. 

At  last  he  let  them  in  just  as  there  were  men's 
shouts  and  women's  shrill  screams  in  the  street 
below.  Rushing  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace  they 
saw  men  in  native  dress  attacking  a  fine  looking 
elderly  official,  evidently  English,  and  another, 
clearly  Egyptian,  was  being  pummeled  by  two 
fierce  looking  young  men  in  ordinary  dress  but 
wearing  fezes.  Mrs.  Emmons  turned  away, 
fearing  bloodshed,  but  Peggy  and  her  father 
watched  a  mounted  policeman  dash  up  on  the 
sidewalk  on  his  horse,  cut  his  way  through  the 
crowd  of  men  and  women,  trampling  on  every- 
one in  his  path,  flourishing  a  sword,  and  shout- 
ing words  which  were  evidently  of  sinister 
warning,  as  the  square  was  instantly  cleared 
of  pedestrians. 

A  man  on  the  terrace  told  Mr.  Emmons  that 
the  Nationalists  had  caused  the  disturbance. 
"There  will  probably  be  demonstrations  all  day 
and  also  this  evening  by  those  who  desired  to  see 
the  popular  idol  Zaglul  Pasha  crowned,  rather 
than  the  present  King,  for  whom  they  have  little 
liking,"  he  said.  "The  hotel  will  be  under  guard, 
and  the  gate  locked  until  all  is  quiet  again." 
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"Then  we  had  better  not  venture  off  the 
terrace  again  today?"  asked  Mr.  Emmons. 

The  man  looked  his  astonishment.  "De- 
cidedly not.  One  can  never  tell  where  the  ex- 
citement will  break  out,  or  whom  it  will  affect." 

Thanking  him  for  the  information  Mr.  Em- 
mons took  chairs  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace, 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Emmons  and  Peggy  sat 
watching  the  shifting  crowds  below, — seeing  a 
group  of  students  march  along  shouting,  "A  has 
la  Pasha!3'  a  squad  of  native  police  pass  in  regu- 
lar formation,  or  some  well-known  person  whose 
passing  was  greeted  by  applause  from  idlers  on 
the  curb,  where  Bedouins  and  Arabs,  dragomen 
and  fellaheen,  donkey  boys  and  Egyptian  mer- 
chants were  mingling  in  a  composite  of  vivid 
color.  "But  not  a  tourist  among  them,"  Peggy 
observed.  "I  guess  they  are  all  scared  to  death. 
It  would  be  no  joke  to  have  one  of  those  horses 
trample  on  you  the  way  they  did!"  And  her 
father  agreed  that  the  terrace  had  its  good  points 
for  a  coronation  celebration  with  such  details  as 
had  this  one. 

But  in  spite  of  not  being  able  to  leave  the 
terrace,  later  as  they  sat  out  under  the  opales- 
cent night  sky,  they  could  see  the  fence  of  lights 
enclosing  the  statue  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  beyond 
the  hotel,  and  the  blazing  device  ornamenting  the 
front  of  the  Opera  House,  which  proclaimed  in 
colored  lights:  "Long  Live  Foad,  First  King 
of  Egypt!" 

And  across  the  square  the  Esbekiah  Garden 
railings  were  outlined  with  millions  of  twinkling 
lights.    In  fact  there  was  a  fairyland  of  ilium  i- 
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nation  on  every  side;  and  they  enjoyed  the  bril- 
liant sight  so  much  that  Peggy  declared,  "It 
is  too  beautiful  to  go  in.  I  am  going  to  stay 
out  all  night."  But  even  as  she  spoke,  she 
yawned,  and  not  long  afterwards,  they  went  in, 
Peggy  saying  sleepily:  "Only  think,  we  have 
crowned  a  king  in  Cairo!" 

Her  father  smiled.  "And  had  just  as  much 
fun  as  if  we  had  placed  the  crown  on  his  head 
ourselves,  haven't  we?" 

"We  sure  have!"  responded  Peggy.  "And 
been  a  lot  safer,  I'll  say,"  which  remark  had  in 
it  more  truth  than  fiction. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  was,  according  to 
Peggy's  diary,  filled  with  "events,  excursions, 
ecstasies,  experiences,  impressions,  and  thrills"; 
the  first  excursion  being  one  to  Heliopolis,  five 
miles  from  Cairo,  where,  after  an  agonizing 
drive  in  the  burning  sun,  with  sand  blowing  in 
their  faces,  and  with  flies  by  the  hundred  crawl- 
ing over  their  hands  and  faces,  they  finally  had 
a  glimpse  of  the  oldest  obelisk  in  Egypt,  a  mate 
to  the  one  in  America;  and  then  a  halt  to  see 
"The  Holy  Tree,"  under  which  Mary  and 
Joseph  and  The  Child  are  said  to  have  rested 
in  their  flight  into  Egypt. 

More  heat,  sand,  and  flies,  then  a  return  to 
the  cool  dimness  of  the  hotel,  and  a  nap;  from 
which  Mrs.  Emmons  refused  to  rouse,  although 
Peggy  and  Mr.  Emmons  urged  her  to  go  with 
them  to  see  the  pyramids  to  which  Abdul  Aziz 
Hamad  was  going  with  them.  In  front  of  the 
Mena  House  they  mounted  camels,  with  extreme 
care  and  much  laughter,  escorted  by  Abdul  who 
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with  a  dramatic  flourish  of  his  fat  hand,  an- 
nounced : 

"It  is  the  Sphinx  that  you  see.  Also  the 
Great  Pyramid."  Peggy  looked  in  silence  at 
the  scarred  face  of  the  colossal  figure  in  whose 
shadow  they  were  standing,  and  away  into  the 
distance,  where,  sharply  outlined  against  the 
blue,  rose  the  pyramids  she  had  so  often  seen 
pictured. 

Mr.  Emmons  took  off  his  helmet,  to  see  better, 
and  exclaimed:  "Marvelous!  The  desert,  vast 
as  eternity,  impressive  beyond  words! — The  in- 
finite spaces  of  Egypt  thrill  me,  appal  me  with 
their  immensity." 

And  Peggy  added  softly,  "Me,  tool" — and 
kept  on  looking. 

Abdul,  fearing  by  her  silence  that  she  was 
not  enough  impressed  by  the  view,  volunteered : 
"But  yes,  just  so.  It  is  very  large.  From  the 
chin  to  the  top  of  the  head  is  almost  twenty-nine 
of  your  foot,  and  the  body  is  of  a  lion  crouching, 
and  of  a  great  length.  It  is  to  be  thirty-six  feet 
across  the  shoulders,  and  the  paws  extend  about 
fifty  foot  in  fr6nt.  You  see?"  Yes,  Peggy  said 
she  saw,  and  Abdul,  encouraged,  continued: 
"There  was  down  deep  in  the  sand  a  small 
temple,  between  the  paws,  and  a " 

"What  makes  its  nose  look  so  queer?"  Peggy 
was  tired  of  undesirable  facts.  "It  looks  like  a 
prize-fighter  who  got  the  worst  of  the  fight." 

Abdul  smiled  a  weary  Oriental  smile.  "But 
yes,  just  so,"  he  said.  "It  has  been  the — what 
you  call  it — the  striking  place  for  the  Mame- 
lukes, who  wished  to  take  perfect  aim  when  they 
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had  to  fight  the  army  of  the  great  Xapoleon,  and 
BO  they  tried  to  hit  the  nose  of  the  great  Sphinx, 
and  it  is  as  it  is.  Also,"  i  he  always  emphasized 
the  last  syllable  of  this  favorite  word  of  his),  '"as 
the  sand  it  blows  over  the  desert  it  wears  otf  the 
face  of  the  gTeat  monument.  It  is,  Made- 
moiselle Mees,  the  very  oldest,  perhaps,  of  all 
monuments  in  our  country.  It  was  the  color  of 
red  long  ago,  but  that  is  now  gone.  And  it  is 
one  solid  block  of  stone.  And  this  may  be  of 
excitement  to  you:  It  is  more  deep  in  the  sand 
than  you  see  it  before  you." 

His  listeners  were  much  amused  by  this 
diverting  description.  **She  certainly  is  no 
beauty,"  Peggy-  said,  "as  much  as  we  can  see  of 
her:  but  as  it  isn't  evidently  her  fault.  I  suppose 
I  ought  not  to  mention  it.  Tell  us  about  the 
pyramids,  Abdul.  That  one  to  the  right  is  the 
Great  Pyramid,  Cheops,  isn't  itf 

Abdul  bowed  assent.  "Yes,  Mademoiselle 
Mees,  it  is  of  the  so-you-call  Pyramids  of  Gizeh, 
the  most  expressive  of  our  old  monuments  in 
Egypt  Each  of  them  has  been  placed  above  the 
tomb  of  a  kincr,  and  thev  are  very — what  shall 
I  say? — very  serious,  when  one  goes  into  them. 
The  Great  Pyramid  you  must  ascend.  I  will 
myself  pull  you  and  Mr.  your  honored  father." 
— Peggy  giggled  here;  she  could  not  help  it — 
"up  the  northeast  side,  where  there  are  steps  of 
considerable  comfort.  There,  sitting  at  the  top, 
on  one  of  twelve  stones,  you  will  know  the  size 
of  the  pyramids,  and  will  no  doubt  find  the 
names,  in  the  stone,  of  your  many  friends  from 
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America,  who  put  them  there  with  pencil  or 
knife.     I  will " 

Mr.  Emmons  had  looked  at  his  watch  during 
the  monologue,  and  now  interrupted:  "Sorry, 
but  I  think  we  must  leave  now.  We  thank  you 
for  your  help,  Abdul,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
you  take  us  about  a  bit  tomorrow,  if  you  can.'* 

Abdul  inclined  his  head  with  majestic  assent. 
"It  is  as  you  wish,"  he  said.  "Also  at  the  hotel 
I  will  come." 

Mr.  Emmons  set  an  early  morning  hour  for 
the  museum  trip,  and  a  few  moments  later  they 
dismounted  from  their  camels,  Peggy  with 
regret,  Mr.  Emmons  with  great  relief,  for  he 
had  not  been  entirely  comfortable  on  his  huge 
beast.  Then,  in  a  flaming  Egyptian  sunset,  they 
crossed  the  crowded  Kasr-el-Nil  bridge  and 
went  back  to  the  hotel,  Peggy  only  speaking 
once  on  the  way.  "That  was  a  thrill,  all  right," 
she  said.  "Heliopolis  was  a  nightmare.  What 
next?" 

Next  came  the  museum,  with  its  historic 
tombs  and  monuments,  its  royal  mummies,  amu- 
lets, rings,  and  necklaces,  gem-studded,  some 
worn  perhaps  to  dazzle  the  eyes  and  rouse  the 
emotions  of  a  long-gone  pharaoh.  Impressions 
later  were  of  mosques, — the  "Blue,"  with  its 
lovely  tiles  torn  off  in  places  by  Napoleon  for 
other  use ;  the  Bourdani, — with  lace-like  carving, 
and  slender  turquoise  pulpit  spindles;  Amr, — 
open  to  the  sky,  except  where  lies  the  tomb  of 
its  builder,  splendid  Sultan  Hassan, — its  min- 
arets towering  to  the  sky ;  the  Citadel ;  the  Hang- 
ing Mosque,  reached  by  the  winding  streets  of 
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Old  Cairo;  and  El  Hazar,  with  its  many  stu- 
dents reverently  studying  the  Holy  Moham- 
medan Book. 

These  were  impressions  in  bulk,  which  Peggy 
tried  hard  to  straighten  out  in  detail,  for  her 
diary.  But,  mixed  with  them  were  impressions, 
too,  of  the  bazaars,  with  their  many  articles  to 
charm  and  lure  money  from  tourists.  Mr. 
Emmons  bought  Peggy  a  small  copy  of  the 
Koran. 

"It  is  the  most  interesting  memento  I  can  give 
you,"  he  said.  "Even  if  you  cannot  read  it,  you 
can  always  picture  the  men  as  we  have  seen  them 
in  the  mosques,  to  whom  it  is  the  inspired 
Word."  And  Peggy  was  delighted  with  the 
gift. 

Unexpectedly  the  Hedges  returned  from  the 
Nile  before  the  others.  Peggy  and  Marian  flew 
into  each  other's  arms  as  if  they  had  been  sepa- 
rated for  months,  while  Mr.  Emmons  was  much 
relieved  to  have  a  chum  for  Peggy  again. 

And  Marian  was  one  of  the  party  who  went 
aboard  the  small  Anglo-American  steamer  the 
next  morning  on  the  way  to  Memphis,  and 
Peggy  squeezed  her  arm  with  a  "Joyful  Jen- 
kins! There's  all  the  difference  between  weak 
tea  and  champagne,  having  you  away  or  back. 
There  wasn't  any  fizz  to  living  before.  Oh,  isn't 
the  boat  pretty!  I  never  saw  a  deck  fixed  up 
with  palms  and  cretonne  cushions  and  comfort- 
able easy-chairs  before.  What  a  day  we  are 
going  to  have!" 

"Do  you  see  that  island  right  ahead?"  asked 
Marian     "Well,  that's  the  Island  of  Rhoda,  and 
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there's  the  very  spot  where  Moses  was  found  in 
the  bulrushes!" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Emmons,  "and  on  that  island 
is  what  is  called  a  Nilometer,  the  instrument  by 
which  the  rising  of  the  river  is  measured,  and 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  fel- 
laheen, and  to  all  Egyptians,  for  by  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  river,  with  the  great  mud  deposits 
which  it  leaves  in  its  wake,  does  the  country  pro- 
duce its  crops.  Now,  Miss  Marian,  it  is  your 
turn!" 

But  a  handsome  Nubian  woman  was  making 
her  way  to  the  bow  of  the  steamer,  to  dance. 
The  music  began,  and  her  lithe,  bronzed 
body  swung,  and  swayed,  and  bent,  and  shiv- 
ered, and  was  prostrated  on  the  deck,  amid  a 
storm  of  applause.  "They  didn't  have  that  on 
our  other  steamer,"  said  Marian.  "I  feel  it  in 
my  bones  this  is  going  to  be  better." 

"Here's  to  your  bones,"  said  Peggy,  "Look 
at  the  women  with  water  jugs  on  their  heads,  on 
the  river  bank.  Aren't  they  picturesque?  And 
don't  you  adore  those  mud  huts  under  the  tall 
palm  trees?"  Then  shadoofs  came  in  for  in- 
terest, and  saMeyahs,  bringing  water  for  the 
thirsty  soil;  and  Mr.  Emmons  asked: 

"Can't  you  hear  the  wheel  squeak?  It  is 
never  oiled.  The  camel  turning  the  wheel 
has  his  eyes  blinded  with  a  clay  bandage  to  keep 
him  from  being  dizzy ;  he  is  guided  by  the  squeak, 
and  would  stop  if  the  squeak  stopped." 

"Some  country!"  said  Peggy.  "Everything 
gets  funnier  and  funnier!" 

So  interesting  were  the  novel  sights,  that  there 
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was  a  general  sigh  of  regret  when  an  official  an- 
nounced "Bedraschen!" — adding,  "Keep  to- 
gether on  the  dock,  and  do  not  take  donkeys 
except  as  I  get  them  for  you." 

Then  they  filed  down  the  gangplank  and  tried 
to  find  a  square  foot  of  space  among  the  throng 
of  shouting,  gesturing,  determined  donkey-boys, 
whose  animals  were  waiting  for  their  human 
freight.  Mrs.  Emmons  shrank  back  in  dismay. 
"I  will  stay  on  the  boat,"  she  declared.  "I  can 
never  get  through  that  mob." 

Mr.  Emmons  showed  his  disappointment. 
"But  I  ordered  a  sand  cart  especially  for  you," 
he  said.    "Do  come." 

"Come  on,  Mother,  be  a  sport!"  begged 
Peggy,  adding:  "I  won't  go,  if  you  don't." 
And  Mrs.  Emmons,  terrified,  let  herself  be 
pulled  through  the  howling  mob  and  seated 
herself  in  a  two-wheeled  cart,  from  which  she 
watched  the  chief  dragoman, — a  stern-faced  per- 
son, who  first  beat  the  boys  and  then  the  donkeys, 
shrieking  at  them  all, — until  all  the  party  were 
mounted  and  ready  to  ride  away  from  the  scene 
of  tumult. 

Mr.  Emmons  secured  a  small  white  donkey, 
much  too  short  for  his  long  legs,  and  Peggy  got 
a  tall  grey  one.  Marian's  beast  was  a  sad- 
looking  near-white  one,  which  she  mounted  with 
much  giggling,  and  a  statement  to  Peggy:  "It 
was  just  as  bad  the  other  da}^.  They  say  it  al- 
ways is.  I  didn't  tell  for  fear  it  might  worry 
your  mother.  You  had  to  see  Memphis  and  Sak- 
hara,  anyway." 

"Of  course,"  said  Peggy.     "But  I  ought  to 
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swap  beasts  with  Big  P.  He  trails  in  the  sand 
on  that  donk  of  his." 

Then  the  procession  started  off,  with  Mrs. 
Emmons  in  her  "de  luxe  cart"  heading  it,  fol- 
lowed by  a  fat  person,  known  to  the  young 
crowd  as  "Biggest."  She  rode  astride  a  very 
small  donkey,  which  she  guided  with  one  hand, 
while  holding  an  umbrella  over  her  head  with  the 
other.  At  her  side  rode  a  gallant  bachelor 
known  as  "the  Yardstick."  He  was  almost  in 
the  clouds,  so  tall  was  the  animal  he  bestrode. 
But  no  one  objected  to  anything.  Time  was 
going  fast,  and  the  slogan  was:  "On  to  Mem- 
phis!" 

Across  the  hot  sand,  under  the  burning  mid- 
day sun,  the  cavalcade  went,  with  a  sudden  stam- 
pede of  donkey-boys  now  and  again,  to  cool  their 
feet  in  a  canal,  in  which  buffalo  cows  were 
wading,  then  up  a  steep  grade,  through  deep 
sand,  the  procession  went,  and  then — Memphis! 
An  involuntary  exclamation  came  from  all  sides, 
as  the  tourists  suddenly  saw  the  colossal  Barn- 
eses lying  under  the  palm-trees — his  crown  be- 
side him.  There  was  a  general  dismounting  to 
view  the  mighty  figure  closer,  and  also  a  still 
more  colossal  statue  in  a  nearby  shed. 

"What  do  you  say  to  them?"  asked  Marian, 
as  if  she  had  personally  placed  them  there  for 
Peggy's  benefit. 

"Haven't  any  words  that  fit,"  said  Peggy, 
tersely ;  and  she  did  not  find  her  vocabulary,  even 
when  the  long  trail  of  beasts  and  burdens  had 
traveled  on  into  the  Arab  village  of  Sakhara. 
There,  at  the  side  of  a  mud  dwelling,  shaded 
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by  tall  date  palms,  the  tourists  gladly  stopped 
to  hear  an  explanation  of  what  they  were  about 
to  see,  and  then  the  cavalcade  plodded  on  to  the 
Step-Pyramid,  of  which  Peggy  observed: 

"It's  'step,'  all  right.  But  one  couldn't  step 
lively  up  those  huge  stones.  Wish  I  could  climb 
it!"  But  there  was  no  time,  and  on  they  went 
to  the  tomb  of  Ti.  Mrs.  Emmons  waited  in  her 
cart,  in  the  blistering  sun,  while  the  others  dis- 
appeared in  the  tomb.  Suddenly  the  boy  who 
was  leading  her  horse  rushed  away  and  pros- 
trated himself  toward  Mecca.  It  was  the  hour  of 
prayer,  which  no  good  Moslem  disregards! 

His  horse,  seeing  other  animals  ahead, 
plunged  through  the  sand  to  join  them,  while 
Mrs.  Emmons  shrieked  vainly  for  help.  The 
guide  went  on  praying,  the  others  were  in  the 
tomb,  and  what  was  to  become  of  her,  if  the 
horse  kept  on  going?  She  pictured  herself,  a 
crumpled  heap  of  broken  bones,  lying  on  the 
desert!  She  tried  to  grasp  the  reins,  but  they 
were  trailing  on  the  sand.  Slipping  into  the 
bottom  of  the  cart,  she  gripped  the  sides  tightly, 
as  it  jolted  on,  and  screamed  and  screamed.  .  .  • 

The  call  to  prayer  was  now  at  an  end. 
Calmly  the  prostrate  man  rose,  with  a  clear 
conscience  and  a  calm  spirit,  looked  for  the  horse 
and  cart,  heard  the  shrieks,  saw  the  cart  bump- 
ing over  the  desert,  and  gave  a  long,  shrill  cry, 
which  echoed  across  the  sand,  reaching  the  ears 
of  the  horse,  which  stopped  short,  just  as  Peggy, 
Marian,  and  Mr.  Emmons  came  up  from  the 
tomb  of  Ti. 

"She  can't  be  hurt,  or  she  couldn't  scream  so," 
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soothed  Peggy,  as  Mr.  Emmons,  pale  with 
fright,  ran  towards  her,  followed  by  the  girls. 

She  was  not  hurt  at  all,  but  she  was  jounced 
from  hair  to  heels,  and  climbing  out  with  the 
agility  of  an  acrobat,  she  clung  to  Mr.  Emmons 
and  said  she  would  never,  never  get  back  in  that 
cart,  and  never  have  that  man  guide  her  horse 
again!  To  calm  her,  Mr.  Emmons  got  into  the 
cart  beside  her,  a  new  driver  was  provided,  and 
the  excitement  was  over.  Every  now  and  then, 
Peggy  giggled,  but  she  did  not  say  anything, 
and  Marian  knew  what  she  was  laughing  at. 
Poor  Mrs.  Emmons  had  made  a  funny  picture  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cart. 

The  river  trip  back  was  calming  to  tired 
nerves,  and  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  da- 
habeahs  flitting  across  the  rosy  water,  with  their 
lateen  sails  bent  like  bows.  But  lovelier  yet 
were  flocks  of  white  birds,  skimming  low  on  the 
water,  like  moving  snow  banks — an  exquisite 
sight  in  the  translucent  haze  of  late  afternoon. 

From  the  steamer  the  cruisers  drove  through 
the  little  town  of  Bedraschen,  where  Peggy  and 
Marian  insisted  on  getting  out  and  riding 
through  its  narrow,  winding  streets  on  camels, 
while  natives  ran  beside  them,  offering  all  sorts 
of  souvenirs  for  sale,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmons 
followed  in  a  vehicle. 

Other  impressions  crowded  fast  on  one  another 
in  those  days  at  Cairo,  and  no  one  knew  where 
the  time  went.  Even  Mrs.  Emmons  caught 
the  spirit  of  sightseeing,  and  Peggy  said  pri- 
vately to  her  father:  "Little  P.  is  getting 
'peppy*  as  a  kitten.     Just  watch  her!'*     And 
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he  smiled  and  watched,  and  decided  that  cruises 
were  great  tilings. 

Came  Saturday  night,  warm,  with  a  full 
moon,  and  a  general  invitation  to  all  guests  at 
the  Continental  to  a  Venetian  fete  at  Shep- 
heard's.  Mr.  Emmons  entered  into  the  fun 
of  the  occasion  and  hired  a  Court  costume  for 
himself;  and  Peggy  and  Marian  wore  those 
which  had  won  prizes  on  the  ship.  It  was  after 
nine  o'clock  when  they  walked  through  the  long 
rooms  of  the  famous  hotel,  filled  with  rows  of 
chairs  for  onlookers.  Here  Mrs.  Emmons 
found  a  comfortable  seat,  after  she  had  taken  a 
look  at  the  garden  where  the  fete  was  to  be  held. 

It  was  a  transformed  spot,  lovely  at  any  time, 
but  fairy-like  now,  for  hundreds  of  lights  had 
been  sunk  in  the  grass  and  glittered  in  the 
spray  of  the  splashing  fountain;  while  colored 
balloons  hung  like  ripe  fruit  from  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  the  moon  added  witchery  to  the 
scene. 

As  there  was  no  one  else  to  dance  with  the 
girls,  Mr.  Emmons  took  them  in  turn.  He  was 
with  Marian,  and  Peggy  was  standing  looking 
at  the  brilliant  costumes  on  the  dancing  floor, 
when  a  voice  at  her  side  said :  "A  charming  girl 
like  you  should  not  be  alone.  You  should  be 
dancing.  May  I  have  the  pleasure?"  Peggy 
hesitated.  Her  blood  was  tingling  with  desire 
for  motion, — for  adventure.  She  looked  into  the 
masked  face.  The  eyes  behind  the  mask  were 
clear,  the  voice  was  a  manly  one.  Her  mother 
was  indoors.  She  smiled  radiantly.  "Thank 
you.    Yes,"  she  said,  and  was  whirled  off  in  the 
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maze  of  costumed  figures.  He  was  a  fine 
dancer,  and  able  to  guide  her  in  the  crowd,  and 
her  eyes  were  star-like  as  they  threaded  their 
way  around  the  floor.  Presently  he  said,  his 
cheek  against  hers :  ''You  are  the  most  beautiful 
girl  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  most  perfect 
dancer.  I  must  see  you  again.  Tell  me  where  I 
can  meet  you  tomorrow." 

Peggy  drew  her  cheek  away,  and  forced  him 
to  hold  her  less  closely.  "I  am  an  American,'* 
she  said,  with  severity.  "We  don't  dance  that 
way." 

"I  beg  your  pardon."  He  freed  her  pliant 
figure,  watching  her  closely.  "I  meant  no  harm. 
Will  you  meet  me  tomorrow?  I  should  like  to 
become  acquainted  with  a  girl  like  you,  and  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  leave  before  the  fete  is 
over.     Say  where?" 

Peggy  was  torn  with  conflicting  emotions. 
He  was  fine  looking,  very  interesting,  she  felt 
sure,  if  one  only  knew  him  better;  he  had  a 
merry  look  about  his  heavily  made-up  eyes. 
Surely,  he  could  not  be  anything  but  nice. 
Should  she?  Paul  and  Ted  would  be  back  late 
that  evening,  but  they  were  not  as  amusing  as 
a  stranger  might  prove  to  be.  To  meet  him 
again  would  be  no  end  of  fun.  All  the  girls  did 
it.  Looking  up,  she  smiled  sweetly.  "I  don't 
mind  if  I  do,"  she  said.  "How  about  taking  a 
walk  in  the  Esbekiah  Garden  at  four  o'clock?" 

He  beamed.  "Right-O!  I'll  be  there  with 
bells  on,  and  a  glad  heart!  And  now  I  must 
slip  away,  for  I  have  a  long  distance  to  go,  and 
it  is  late.     Tomorrow,  then,  at  four  precisely, 
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inside  the  entrance  to  the  garden.    Au  revoir" 
Like  a  flash,  he  was  gone. 

An  intrigue!  None  of  the  girls  had  had 
anything  like  this  happen  to  them!  With 
heightened  color,  she  went  in  search  of  Marian 
and  her  father,  and  to  her  utter  amazement, 
found  the  returned  Nile  travelers  with  them. 
"Why,  however  did  you  get  here?"  she  gasped, 
more  than  half  afraid  Paul's  keen  eyes  had  seen 
her  dancing  with  the  stranger.  "I  thought  you 
weren't  to  be  back  till  midnight." 

"Well,  we  are,  you  see!  Got  an  earlier  train. 
Come  and  dance."  But  Peggy  was  not  in  a 
hurry. — "Where  are  the  others?"  she  asked. 

Paul's  eyes  twinkled.  "Anne  is  on  the  floor 
with  Doc,"  he  said.  "He  was  at  the  train  to 
meet  us.  There  they  are.  Anne  has  on  her  red 
rose  costume.  Ted  has  gone  back  to  bed.  He 
was  tired,  poor  old  thing!"  As  he  spoke,  he 
looked  at  Peggy  so  quizzically  that  she  was  an- 
noyed. 

"Well,  let  him  go,  if  he  wants  to  miss  a  night 
like  this,"  she  said.    "Did  you  ask  me  to  dance?" 

"I  did,"  said  Paul,  leading  her  out  on  the 
crowded  floor.  It  was  good  to  have  him  back 
again,  of  course,  but  Peggy  could  not  help  con- 
trasting his  dancing  with  the  stranger's  easy 
grace.  Tomorrow!  They  soon  left  the  crowded 
floor,  and  took  a  bench  in  a  secluded  corner  of 
the  garden,  near  a  plashing,  shimmering  foun- 
tain, and  Paul  enjoyed  watching  the  light  and 
shadow  play  across  Peggy's  expressive  face. 
She  was  asking  him  something:     "Were  the 
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temples  at  Luxor  and  Karnak  so  wonderful? 
And  the  Valley  of  the  Kings?" 

"A  million  times  more  wonderful,"  he  said; 
"but  I  can't  describe  them.  You  just  take  all 
the  words  in  the  dictionary  that  mean  beauty, 
and  majesty,  and  mystery,  and  splendor,  and 
that's  not  half  what  you  feel  when  you  see  those 
great  ruins,  especially  Luxor,  at  sunset!  And 
the  Valley  of  the  Kings. — Why,  Peggy,  we 
haven't  got  feeling  enough  inside  of  us  to  express 
what  they  stand  for — at  least,  I  haven't.  They 
are  like  the  'everlasting  hills.'  But  telling  about 
them  or  reading  about  them  is  no  good  at  all." 

Peggy  showed  scorn.  "Well,"  she  said,  "I 
know  I  could  tell  you  about  them  if  I  had  been 
there,  and  I  shall  go  soon,  I  know.  Father 
won't  wait  long;  he  feels  badly  not  to  have  taken 
the  trip.  And  Mother  is  so  much  pepped  up 
that  by  the  next  time  she  won't  lose  a  trick,  be- 
lieve me.  Oh,  dear,  they  are  looking  for  us. 
We've  got  to  go  home." 

And  in  the  soft  beauty  of  the  moonlight  night, 
they  went  back  to  the  Continental.  Ted  had  not 
retired  after  all.  He  stood  on  the  terrace  wait- 
ing for  them,  and  there  was  laughter  in  his  voice 
and  teasing  in  his  eyes  as  he  whispered  in 
Peggy's  ear: 

"Tomorrow  at  four.    Don't  forget!*' 

"Ted!" — Peggy  stopped,  looked  him  clearly 
in  the  face,  and  blushed  a  deep,  dark  crimson 
from  chin  to  forehead.  It  was  a  moment  of  joy 
for  Ted,  as  catching  Peggy  napping  was  no  easy 
thing,  and  she  was  certainly  caught.  "I  shall 
be  there,"  he  added.     "I  had  no  idea  a  mask 
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could  do  so  much  for  one.  Good-night,  Peggy!" 
He  held  out  his  hand,  but  Peggy  stared  into  his 
eyes  with  the  haughty  expression  she  had  been 
taught  to  use  by  the  motion  picture  director,  put 
her  hands  behind  her  back,  and  vanished. 

The  joke  was  on  her,  and  was  too  good  to  keep. 
By  the  next  morning  all  the  crowd  knew  about 
it,  and  one  had  only  to  say  "Esbekiah"  to  her  to 
make  her  as  meek  as  a  lamb.  One  thing  only 
Ted  had  not  mentioned  to  anyone.  She  had 
proved  herself  worth  respecting,  a  good  enough 
sport,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  phrase,  to  dare  re- 
fuse a  partner's  lure,  and  Ted  wished  deep  in  his 
heart  that  she  were  his  best  pal,  instead  of  being 
Paul's. 

Towards  evening  on  Sunday  Mrs.  Emmons 
noticed  a  red  carpet  being  unrolled  from  the 
hotel  exchange  out  across  the  terrace,  down  the 
steps,  and  into  the  very  square  itself. 

"What  can  be  going  to  happen?"  Peggy  asked. 
"I'll  go  to  the  desk  and  find  out."  She  came 
back  triumphant.  "You  ought  to  see  the  excite- 
ment," she  said.  "They  are  all  bursting  with 
pride.  There  is  to  be  a  dinner  here  tonight  in 
honor  of  the  King's  birthday.  Let's  all  stick 
to  our  chairs  out  here,  and  see  what  happens. 
We  can  watch  the  guests  arrive,  anyway,  and 
that  will  be  amusing." 

The  dinner  was  to  be  at  eight  o'clock,  and  by 
half-past  seven  important  looking  gentlemen, 
mostly  fat,  began  to  arrive,  and  were  all  greeted 
by  a  welcoming  master  of  ceremonies.  They 
came  in  carriages,  and  in  handsome  private  cars, 
in  taxis,  or  on  foot;  and  they  were  in  European 
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evening  dress,  with  or  without  the  inevitable  red 
fez.  With  the  Englishmen  were  some  hand- 
some women,  beautifully  gowned. 

"But  where  is  the  King?"  Mr.  Emmons 
asked.  "Seeing  him  will  be  the  great  adven- 
ture." By  that  time  Arabs  had  begun  to  roll  up 
the  red  carpet.  "Evidently,  the  show  is  over," 
said  Mr.  Emmons.  "Perhaps  he  came  in  by  a 
back  entrance,  to  avoid  publicity." 

Just  then  the  proprietor,  all  smiles,  came  to 
say:  "If  you  care  to  see  the  dining  room  before 
the  doors  are  closed,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you.     The  spectacle  mav  interest  you." 

"Oh,  boy!  I'll  say  it  will!"  Peggy  dashed 
down  the  lobby,  following  him  to  a  big  ban- 
quet room  at  the  rear  of  the  hotel. 

There,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  was  the  guests* 
table,  over  which  hung  a  life-size  portrait  of  King 
Foad,  wreathed  with  roses  and  greens.  That 
and  the  other  tables  were  all  elaborately  deco- 
rated, and  in  the  center  of  the  room,  on  a  high 
stand,  was  a  huge  birthday  cake  surmounted 
with  a  crown  of  gilded  icing. 

"But  where  is  the  King?"  Peggy  whispered  to 
her  father. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  "Sh-h-h!"  then  all 
heads  were  bowed,  while  the  guests  stood  at  their 
places  and  the  orchestra  played  a  weird  accom- 
paniment for  a  recitative  chanted  by  all.  "Say- 
ing Grace  from  the  Koran,"  Dr.  Hall  whispered. 

Then  the  music  stopped  abruptly  and  the  pro- 
prietor announced:  "Sorry,  the  doors  are  to  be 
closed  to  all  but  guests  now,"  and  the  tourists 
left  the  room,  only  knowing  when  the  party 
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broke  up  by  the  very  hilarious  sounds  heard 
throughout  the  hotel,  some  hours  later. 

"And  the  King  was  the  only  person  who  didn't 
dare  to  come,"  said  Mr.  Emmons,  after  a  talk 
with  a  man  on  the  terrace,  who  volunteered  the 
information  that  things  were  in  far  too  unsettled 
a  state  in  Cairo  for  the  new-made  monarch  to 
venture  out  even  for  his  own  party! 

"I'll  bet  that  cake  was  poisoned!"  declared 
Ted.  "It  looked  that  way.  Dr.  Hall  says  the 
natives  are  very  much  like  children,  and  at  first 
they  were  going  to  kill  the  King.  Then  they 
heard  he  had  a  birthday,  and  decided  to  celebrate 
it  instead." 

"Be  careful  what  you  say  about  such  matters 
in  public,"  warned  Mr.  Emmons.  "It  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  make  such  assertions  when  you 
only  know  them  by  hearsay." 

"Well,  anyway,  we  crowned  him,  and  we  went 
to  his  party,  and  that's  as  much  as  any  loyal 
Americans  would  be  expected  to  do.  I'm  glad 
he  staged  his  entrance  for  our  benefit.  If  he 
gets  killed  now,  we  should  worry!"  Everyone 
laughed  at  Peggy's  casual  manner,  and  all  were 
glad  they  had  seen  the  party,  even  if  the  royal 
cause  for  it  had  feared  to  be  there ! 

Early  the  next  morning  Mr.  Emmons  sug- 
gested a  camping  trip  on  the  desert  for  all  who 
cared  to  go,  and  the  Hall  party  felt  it  was  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  missed,  while  Dr.  Cleve- 
land was  enthusiastic,  but  said  not  to  plan  about 
him.  If  he  could  go  at  the  last  moment,  he 
would  plan  for  himself,  and  with  that  Anne  was 
obliged  to  be  content. 
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Then  Abdul  Aziz  Hamad  was  consulted  and 
said:  "But  yes.  Just  so.  There  will  be  tents, 
and  food,  and  much  of  niceness  for  the  American 
party.    Also  I  myself  will  be  in  command." 

The  young  crowd  chuckled  at  this  air  of  royal 
importance,  and  were  much  excited  when  a  few 
hours  later  they  were  met  at  the  Mena  House  by 
Abdul,  who  had  changed  his  blue  silk  robe  for 
one  of  imposing  white,  and  who  looked  im- 
mensely important  as  he  led  them  around  the 
corner  of  the  big  hotel,  where  kneeling  in  the 
sand  they  found  camels  waiting  for  their  human 
burdens,  with  countless  boys  in  charge  of  the 
bulky  beasts. 

All  had  been  on  camels  before,  so  that  was  no 
novelty;  the  thrill  was  in  spending  a  night  in 
the  desert.  Through  deep  sand  the  camels 
plodded,  with  a  not  too  easy  motion  for  the  older 
women  to  endure,  but  they  clung  tight  and  sat 
firm  during  the  hour's  ride  into  the  desert,  under 
the  mid-day  sun.  Up  a  rise  in  the  sand,  across 
a  level  space,  over  a  second  hill  they  rode,  then 
Abdul  waved  a  fat  hand  towards  the  dim  dis- 
tance, saying:  "It  is  there  we  are  to  be.  You  will 
see.  The  American  ladies  will  all  be  in  fine  com- 
fort.   You  will  see!" 

A  few  moments  later,  in  front  of  the  little 
settlement  of  tents,  looking  like  a  clump  of 
mushrooms  on  the  sand,  for  they  were  pavilion 
shaped  and  of  white  canvas,  the  camels  knelt, 
and  all  alighted. 

"That  camel  letter  Mary  wrote  me  was  O.K.," 
said  Peggy,  doing  some  daily  dozen  exercises 
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with  arms  and  feet  to  limber  herself  up.  "I  am 
as  stiff  as  a  poker,"  and  so  were  the  others. 

Abdul  was  waiting  to  show  them  their  apart- 
ments, and  led  the  way  first  into  one  of  the  bed- 
room tents.  Mrs.  Emmons  looked  around  it  in 
astonishment,  and  the  girls  exclaimed:  "Did  you 
ever !  Enamel  beds,  with  mosquito  nettings  over 
them!"  "And  a  toilet  table!"  cried  Mrs.  Hall, 
walking  around  the  circular  space;  "and  two 
folding  chairs — why  Abdul,  it's  a  palace!" 

Abdul  smiled,  a  sad  inscrutable  smile.  "Is  it 
to  the  liking  of  the  ladies?  Also  that  is  good. 
You  will  look  at  the  still-more  tents,  if  you 
please!"  And  to  the  "still-mores"  they  went, 
more  astonished  at  every  new  discovery.  Each 
tent  was  lined  with  gay-figured  Egyptian  tent 
applique  work,  and  all  had  rugs  laid  on  the 
sand. 

"Look  at  this  dining  room,  girls,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Emmons,  "it  is  better  equipped  than  ours 
at  home!"  In  it  there  were  folding  chairs  and 
a  table,  also  a  large  chest  containing  china,  linen, 
and  plated  silver.  After  these  were  taken  out 
it  would  become  a  serving-table.  The  entire 
party  stood  in  admiring  surprise,  looking  at  the 
luxurious  outfit,  and  Peggy  declared:  "I  shall 
marry  a  Sheik.  This  settles  it.  No  Harlem  flat 
for  me  after  seeing  this,"  and  Abdul  beamed  at 
her,  for  the  pretty  young  mademoiselle  had  cap- 
tured his  susceptible  fancy,  and  it  was  she  whom 
he  wished  most  to  please. 

"But  wait  yet,"  he  said;  "it  is  perhaps  dinner 
that  will  give  the  best  enjoyment.  You  will 
see!" 
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And  when  they  had  settled  the  contents  of 
their  suit-cases  in  the  allotted  spaces  of  their 
tent  rooms,  and  had  washed  their  faces  with  cool 
water  brought  by  a  Bedouin  boy,  they  assembled 
in  the  dining  tent  with  considerable  anticipation. 

As  six  courses  in  turn  were  served,  by  an  Arab 
in  spotless  white  with  a  bright  red  sash  and  fez, 
all  were  enormously  surprised,  and  said  so. 

"It's  a  combination  of  the  Ritz  and  Barclay's, 
with  a  course  or  two  from  Shepheard's  thrown  in 
— the  reed  birds,  for  instance.  It's  a  marvel!" 
said  Mr.  Emmons,  who  had  feared  the  worst  in 
regard  to  desert  fare. 

"Abdul,  you're  a  wizard  1"  exclaimed  Ted;  and 
Abdul  inclined  his  turbaned  head,  and  said: 
"But  yes.    Just  so.     Shall  we  go  out?" 

And  the  boys,  who  were  much  amused  by  the 
dragoman,  glanced  slyly  at  one  another,  and 
from  that  time  adopted  as  their  slogan:  "But 
yes.    Just  so." 

Out  under  the  flap  of  a  tent,  they  found  refuge 
from  the  scorching  sun,  and  were  entertained  by 
tellers  of  fortunes  from  among  the  many  don- 
key and  camel  boys,  until  Abdul  reminded  them : 
"And  now  the  sun  she  is  not  so  big.  Shall  we 
to  the  Sphinx  and  pyramids  go?" 

There  was  a  joyous  "Yes!"  and  a  re-mounting 
of  camels  for  a  marvelous  glimpse  of  the  guard- 
ian of  the  desert  and  the  great  pyramids,  then  a 
ride  into  the  farther  spaces  of  the  desert  to  see 
the  sunset,  and  a  hush  falling  over  the  whole 
party  as  they  felt  themselves  part  of  the  mystery 
and  the  glory  of  that  flaming  hour. 

They  would  have  lingered  out  in  the  trackless 
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spaces  without  remembrance  of  time  but  for 
Abdul.  "The  food  will  be  prepared,  it  is  best 
to  go,"  he  said;  and  they  rode  back  reluctantly 
for  a  second  feast  in  the  dining  tent.  But  they 
did  not  linger  long  over  it,  good  though  it  was. 
The  night  was  too  beautiful  for  that. 

Out  into  the  opalescent,  baffling  darkness  they 
went,  the  older  couples  lingering  near  the  camp, 
the  younger  crowd  walking  on  to  see  the  Sphinx 
by  moonlight — a  never-to-be-forgotten  sight — 
the  great  figure,  with  its  inscrutable  smile,  veiled 
by  a  curtain  of  moonshine — the  desert  beyond, 
and  rising  out  of  it  the  pyramids,  bathed,  too,  in 
silver  light. 

There,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Sphinx,  with 
moonbeams  playing  over  them,  Peggy  and  Anne 
sat  down.  The  boys  had  gone  beyond,  Marian 
and  Elsie  were  coming  on  behind. 

Suddenly,  a  tall  figure  stood  beside  Anne. 
She  looked  up,  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise : 
''Dr.  Cleveland!  I  thought  you  could  not  leave 
the  hospital!'* 

He  smiled  down  at  her.  "So  did  I,"  he  said. 
"But  here  I  am.  Will  you  walk  a  little  way  with 
me?  The  desert  is  wonderfully  beautiful  to- 
night." There  was  something  in  his  manner 
that  foretold  a  happy  tete-a-tete  and  they  went 
off  together,  leaving  Peggy  to  wait  for  the  other 
girls. 

A  sound.  She  jumped,  and  cried  with  real 
annoyance:  "Oh,  Abdul!  How  you  scared  me ! 
You  came  like  a  cat!" 

The  dragoman  smiled  inscrutably,  and  sat 
down  beside  her.    "If  I  have  the  honor,  I  will 
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to  sit  by  you  in  the  absence  of  your  family,"  he 
said.    "Is  it  that  you  like  our  desert?" 

"Like  it?"  she  cried.  "Oh,  Abdul,  it  is  like 
heaven!" 

The  Egyptian  smiled  his  weary  smile  again. 
"If  you  so  call  the  desert,"  he  said,  "it  is  that 
you  like  it  much.  You  have  not  the  same  in 
America?" 

"Oh,  yes,  we  have  deserts,"  said  Peggy,  "only 
they  are  far  away  from  my  home,  and  I  have 
never  seen  one  before.  But  we  have  no  Sphinx 
or  pyramids,  and  America  is  not  like  Egypt." 

Abdul  looked  seriously  into  her  face.  "Made- 
moiselle Mees,"  he  said,  "I  am  to  tell  you  of 
something.  There  came  to  our  land  a  lady,  she 
was  quite  nice,  and  I  showed  her  such  things  as 
I  have  showed  to  you.  She  too  was  on  this  des- 
ert, and  she  say  to  me,  'Abdul,  I  like  you  very, 
very  much.  Will  you  go  with  me  to  my  home? 
You  will  take  care  of  me,  and  of  all  what  I  pos- 
sess, and  we  will  be  very  happy.  Will  you  go 
with  me  to  the  country  where  I  live?" 

"Why  didn't  you  go?"  Peggy  was  interested; 
"or  don't  you  Orientals  like  to  have  a  woman 
make  love  to  you?" 

Again  Abdul  smiled,  and  his  hand  moved 
towards  hers.  "The  woman  of  one's  desire  must 
make  one  loving,  Mademoiselle  Mees,"  he 
averred;  "You  will  let  me  go  with  you  to  your 
home?" 

"Go  with  me?  Why,  what  on  earth  do  you 
mean? 

Abdul  went  on.  "I  will  to  care  for  your  house 
and  your  money  and  for  all  that  is  to  you  dear. 
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I  like  you  also  more  than  the  lady  who  gave  me 
her  loving,  and  you  are  much  preetier.  And  I 
want  to  go  to  America  very  bad  indeed !  Made- 
moiselle Mees  will  let  the  moon  of  the  desert 
speak  from  her  heart  to  the  heart  of  Abdul?" 

Peggy  had  recovered  from  her  shock.  She 
gazed  at  the  Inscrutable  One  looking  so  naively 
into  her  eyes,  and  she  laughed, — laughed  until 
the  echoes  rang  across  the  sands,  rousing  the 
boys  to  the  fact  that  they  might  be  missing  some- 
thing. Walking  back  to  Peggy  and  her  com- 
panion, they  found  him  rather  red  of  face,  and 
distinctly  annoyed  at  something.  Peggy  made 
no  explanation,  but  continued  to  laugh  until 
Paul  said :  "Can't  you  put  us  on?  It  must  be  a 
good  one." 

Peggy  choked  down  another  laugh,  shook  her 
head,  and  only  said:  "You  can't  be  in  the  Know 
every  time.  Tell  Abdul  how  he  can  get  work  in 
America.    He  wants  to  come  over." 

Abdul  rose,  in  majestic  disdain  of  the  sug- 
gestion. "But  yes.  Not  so,"  he  said;  "Made- 
moiselle Mees  is  very  kind,  but  it  is  of  no 
importance.  I  care  not  for  America  and  its 
ways.  They  are  not  like  those  in  our  land.  It 
goes  to  be  late.     Shall  we  return  to  our  tent?" 

And  looking  at  his  watch,  Ted  said:  "Gosh, 
it  is  eleven  o'clock.    Would  you  think  it?" 

That  was  a  night  of  dreams  come  true.  Sleep- 
ing on  the  moonlit  sands  of  Egypt,  their  tents 
guarded  by  a  native  watchman,  with  three  boys 
who  sang  Arab  songs  while  the  moon  waned,  left 
an  impression  on  the  desert  sojourners  never  to 
be  effaced. 
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Peggy  got  up  once  during  the  night,  put  on 
her  kimono,  and  stole  out  for  a  look  at  the  star- 
sown  sky  stretching  in  sapphire  beauty  over  her 
head.  Someone  else  was  doing  the  same  thing 
— Paul!  He  came  quietly  over  to  her  side,  and 
pointed  up  to  the  brilliant  stars,  and  Peggy's 
lashes  were  wet,  while  her  voice  trembled  with 
feeling,  as  she  whispered:  "It  makes  me  know 
there  is  a  God,  it  is  so  beautiful!  Good-night, 
Old  Dear."  Then  she  stole  into  the  tent,  and 
Paul  was  left  to  revel  in  the  glory  of  the  still 
night. 

At  dawn  came  an  awakening  of  the  campers 
to  watch  the  passing  of  a  caravan;  then  sunrise, 
and  splendor  of  rose  and  opal  and  flame,  as 
another  Egyptian  day  began. 

Twelve  hours  later,  there  was  a  bustle  of  re- 
turning cruisers  on  the  big  dock  at  Alexandria. 
Over  the  gangway  hung  a  banner  with  the 
words:  "WELCOME  HOME"  on  it  in  large 
letters,  and  on  the  dock  the  band  was  playing 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  while  busy  stewards 
greeted  their  returning  travelers,  and  all  was 
hurry  and  confusion. 

In  the  diary,  which  held  so  many  precious 
items  for  Peggy  to  read  and  refer  to  in  later 
days,  she  wrote  pages  about  the  Cairo  visit  and 
its  events,  ending  with  these  words: 

"Events,  excursions,  ecstasies,  experiences, 
impressions  and  thrills, — Cairo,  1922.  We 
crowned  a  king.  We  went  to  his  birthday  party, 
and  we  camped  out  on  the  desert.  Now  we  are 
going  home,  but  we  are  rich,  and  our  riches  can 
never  be  taken  from  us,  for  they  are  memories." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

HOMEWARD  BOUND 

VESUVIUS,  Stromboli,  and  now  iEtna-— 
It  is  too  good  to  be  true,  to  get  acquainted' 
with  three  volcanoes  on  one  cruise!" 

Peggy  was  standing,  glass  in  hand,  looking  at 
the  giant  of  Sicily  which  they  were  passing  on 
their  way  from  Alexandria  to  Naples.  And  a 
wonderful  sight  it  was,  with  grey  clouds  hanging 
low  over  it,  making  it  look  like  some  huge  mytho- 
logical monster,  as  it  rose  from  the  dun-colored 
mist. 

"Ten  thousand  feet  high, — only  think  of  it!'* 
said  Mr.  Emmons,  who  was  using  his  glass  too. 
"See  how  its  summit  glitters.  It  is  a  remarkable 
sight,  so  shadowy,  with  that  bright  crown  of 
snow.  More  impressive  than  Vesuvius,  to  my 
thinking."  He  added:  "Soon  we  shall  see  the 
Straits  of  Messina  again,  then  Naples  and  good- 
bye to  some  of  our  new  friends.  It  is  sad  to 
think  of,  isn't  it,  Peggy?  Dr.  Hall  says  Mar- 
garet is  to  join  her  aunt  in  Rome  for  a  summer 
on  the  Continent,  and  the  Davises  are  leaving 
too." 

"It's  a  shame,"  agreed  Peggy;  "but  as  long  as 
more  of  us  stay  than  go,  we  should  worry. 
There  will  be  lots  of  elbow  room  on  the  ship 
anyhow.    It's  a  wonderful  chance  for  Margaret, 
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and  the  Davises  are  more  Anne's  friends  than 
mine."  And  Mr.  Emmons  agreed  that  things 
might  be  worse,  but  confessed  to  a  degree  of  sad- 
ness that  the  official  cruise  was  to  end  at  Naples, 
where  seventy  of  the  tourists  were  to  go  overland 
in  various  directions,  while  the  ship  headed  for 
New  York,  making  brief  stops  at  Monaco  and 
"Gib"  to  take  on  passengers. 

From  that  time  until  Naples  was  reached  there 
was  much  excitement  on  the  Columbia,  added 
to  which  Peggy  was  occupied  with  "holding 
Charlie's  hand,"  as  she  said,  for  her  bird  was 
sick,  and  his  young  owner  spent  most  of  her 
time  looking  sadly  into  the  cage  at  the  huddled 
bunch  of  feathers  in  its  corner.  But  the  butcher 
was  also  a  good  doctor — for  parrots,  and  at  the 
end  of  four  days  the  invalid  was  pronounced 
out  of  danger,  and  Peggy  was  able  to  make  only 
two  daily  visits  to  her  pet. 

"Taken  off  your  nurse's  uniform,  Peg? 
Ready  for  some  sports?"  Ted  asked,  as  he  found 
her  on  deck  on  a  gloriously  clear  morning. 

"Yes,"  said  Peggy.  "My  patient  no  longer 
needs  his  pulse  and  temperature  taken  hourly. 
He  bit  me  today.  It's  a  good  sign.  My !  but  I'm 
glad  he  didn't  die!" 

Ted  couldn't  help  a  smile,  but  he  suppressed  it. 
"I  have  heard  that  burial  at  sea  is  very  impres- 
sive," he  said.    "Charlie  might  have  liked  it!" 

Peggy  frowned.  "Don't  kid  about  serious 
subjects,"  she  advised.  "Where  are  we  getting 
to?  There  seems  to  be  land  off  there," — point- 
ing to  a  dim  outline  of  coast  in  the  distance. 

"That's  only  a  fog  bank,"  said  Ted.    "But  we 
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are  to  get  in  to  Monte  Carlo  at  midnight,  and 
just  touch  long  enough  to  let  off  those  Amerys 
who  have  kept  so  much  to  themselves." 

"I  know,"  said  Peggy,  "it's  too  bad  we  don't 
get  in  by  daylight.  I  was  counting  on  making  a 
mad  dash  for  the  Prince's  Palace." 

"It's  a  shame  you  didn't  go  with  us  when  we 
were  there  before,"  said  Ted.  "It  was  a  peach 
of  a  place." 

"Oh,  dear,  I  wish  I  had  seen  it!"  said  Peggy 
dolefully.  "And  another  thing,  I  had  a  grand 
plan  for  all  of  us.  You  know  we  couldn't  get 
in  the  Casino  because  we  were  too  young?" 

Ted  nodded.  "And  what  was  your  great 
idea?"  he  asked. 

"I  planned  for  all  the  girls  to  dress  up,  and 
for  you  boys  to  make  up  to  look  older."  A 
sudden  recollection  of  Cairo  brought  vivid  red 
to  her  cheeks,  but  Teddy  politely  failed  to  re- 
mark on  it,  as  she  hurriedly  added,  "They  say 
almost  every  young  person  does  that  thing,  and  I 
say  we  were  dumb-bells  to  meekly  stay  away 
before.    It's  a  crime  to  be  too  good!" 

"It  is!"  sympathized  Ted;  but  he  added  opti- 
mistically: "Anyhow,  we've  seen  enough,  and 
done  enough  in  a  two  months'  cruise,  without 
that." 

Peggy  smiled  happily.  "I'll  say  we  have!" 
she  admitted.  "When  you  think  of  it,  we've  got 
in  a  lot  of  things  other  tourists  never  see  at  all, 
but  I  counted  on  a  zippy  entrance  in  the  Casino." 

"How  about  some  deck  sports  today?"  Ted 
suggested.     "Potato  races,  sack  races,  and  all 
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the  other  kinds  of  steamer  games?  I'd  just  as 
lief  get  them  up  as  not." 

"Great!     Put  me  down  for  everything." 

Ted  took  a  pencil  from  his  pocket.  "Let's 
make  a  list  of  entries,"  he  said,  "then  will  you 
ask  the  girls,  while  I  look  after  the  boys?" 

"Sure  thing!"  declared  Peggy,  who  was  re- 
joiced to  be  busy.  "I  won't  stop  at  the  girls, 
either — I  mean  the  young  ones.  Ever  since  I 
saw  our  fat  friend  'Biggest'  at  Memphis,  and 
other  dear  old  souls  doing  stunts  on  camels,  I 
spotted  them  for  good  sports.  They  have  to  race 
for  potatoes  now.  Give  me  the  list."  And  she 
went  off  in  one  direction  while  Ted  went  in  an- 
other, and  being  a  dynamic  team  when  it  came 
to  making  other  people  do  things,  the  races  were 
the  most  sporty  ones  ever  run  on  the  deck  of  the 
Columbia.  And  such  a  large  collection  was 
taken  up  for  prizes  that  there  was  one  for  al- 
most every  contestant,  which  created  a  happy 
feeling,  and  gave  an  opportunity  for  much  inno- 
cent gossip  about  the  unexpected  agility  of 
"Biggest,"  and  the  quickness  of  Dr.  Hall,  who 
carried  off  two  awards,  amid  wild  cheers  from  the 
younger  crowd. 

Afterwards  Ted  and  Peggy  walked  the  deck 
talking  over  the  great  success  of  the  sports,  and 
Ted  said  with  a  chuckle:  "I  wager  you  a  pound 
of  chocolates  that  Biggest  and  Whiskers  tie  up 
together.  I  found  them  having  a  real  petting 
party  in  the  upper  lounge  last  night.  What  do 
you  know  about  that?" 

Peggy  giggled.    "That's  the  effect  of  Egypt, 
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and  mummies,"  she  said.  "He  never  discovered 
her  till  we  went  to  Sakhara." 

"Well,  he's  got  her  number  now,  all  right." 
Then  with  a  change  to  the  serious  self  he  seldom 
showed:  "And  I've  got  yours.  It's  wonderful 
to  have  a  real  girl  pal,  Peggy,  like  you  with  Paul. 
Couldn't  you  take  me  on,  too?  I  never  saw  a 
girl  I  liked  so  much.  Honest  I  didn't.  No  fak- 
ing!   Couldn't  you?" 

Peggy  looked  very  solemn  for  a  moment,  then 
she  smiled  up  into  his  earnest  brown  eyes. 
"Can't  be  done,  Old  Dear,"  she  said;  "Paul  and 
I  grew  up  together,  so  its  sort  of  different,  you 
see.  But  you're  on  in  one  way.  I  have  no  end 
of  cubby -holes  in  me,  like  the  bazaars  in  Cairo, 
only  mine  aren't  full  of  junk,  but  of  honest-to- 
goodness  pals.  You  can't  fit  in  Paul's  place,  or 
he  in  yours.  His  will  always  be  bigger  than 
yours,  just  because — well,  because  it  is,  that's 
why.  But  you're  there,  all  right,  if  that's  any 
comfort  to  you." 

Ted  looked  off  at  the  waves.  "And  nobody 
else  will  have  my  cubby?"  he  asked. 

Peggy  showed  surprise.  "Not  on  your  life!" 
she  declared.  "A  pal's  a  pal,  and  that's  that. 
But  listen,  Ted,  Elsie  is  a  perfectly  adorable 
girl,  she  is  peppy  and  clever,  and  a  good  looker. 
Besides  she  likes  you  awfully.  Why  don't  you 
go  more  with  her?  You'd  like  her  better  and 
better  every  day,  I  know  you  would." 

"She's  all  to  the  good  and  I  know  it,"  averred 
Ted  soberly;  but  that's  not  this.  At  the  fete 
that  night  I  was  telling  the  honest-to-goodness 
truth.    I  meant  it  then,  and  I  mean  it  now." 
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Peggy  interrupted  him.  "No  you  don't,"  she 
said.  "You  only  think  you  do.  America  is  full  of 
much  nicer  girls  than  I  am.  Anyway,  I  don't  like 
being  squashy.  I'm  a  kid  still,  and  I'm  going  to 
stay  one  as  long  as  I  can.  Go  find  Elsie!  she  is 
probably  wondering  where  we  are  this  very  min- 
ute, for  between  you  and  me  and  the  lamp -post, 
she  likes  to  know  where  you  are, — sure,  she  does ! 
And  even  if  I  did  like  petting  parties,  and  being 
older  and  sentimental,  you  and  I  couldn't  make 
it  go.  We  would  squabble  all  the  time.  I  have 
a  flare-up  temper,  and  it  takes  a  sweet,  calm  per- 
son like  Paul  to  cool  me  down.  Go  on,  and  find 
Elsie,  and  don't  be  foolish  again!"  And  there 
was  nothing  left  for  poor  Ted  but  to  pull  himself 
together  and  do  as  he  was  told. 

While  Peggy  was  putting  Ted  so  emphati- 
cally in  his  right  place  and  laying  the  ghost  of 
near-sentiment  between  them  by  her  practical 
adjustment  of  their  friendship,  in  a  secluded 
corner  of  the  sun  deck,  Dr.  Cleveland  and  Anne 
were  having  their  first  personal  conversation 
since  that  of  the  night  together  on  the  sands  of 
Egypt,  when  he  had  told  her  he  loved  her,  and 
asked  if  she  would  be  his  wife.  She  had  evaded 
a  reply,  and  the  spell  of  the  desert  had  so 
gripped  them  both  that  he  had  not  pressed  her 
for  a  definite  answer  to  his  question,  but  had 
yielded  himself  to  the  beauty  of  the  moonlit 
night,  and  the  joy  of  being  alone  with  her.  But 
now  the  trip  was  soon  to  end,  and  there  must  be 
a  better  understanding  between  them.  And  so 
they  sat  together,  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  the 
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upper  deck,  she  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  blue  sea, 
his  on  her.  And  then  he  asked  it.  "Is  it  to  be 
yes  or  no,  Anne?  I  have  come  to  feel  that  life 
without  you  will  be  a  very  dull  thing." 

He  waited.  No  reply.  There  was  no  one 
near  them.  His  hand  closed  over  hers.  It  was 
cold,  and  he  could  feel  it  tremble. 

"Anne?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  love  me?"  It  was  crudely  put,  but 
he  was  always  direct. 

Finally  Anne  spoke.  "You  know  I  told  you 
there  was — there  is — someone  else " 

"Are  you  sure  you  like  him  best?" 

"I— I— don't  know,"  very  faintly.  "That  is 
the  trouble I  was — crazy — about  him,  un- 
til  " 

"Until  we  met?" — the  surgeon's  knife  probed 
deep. 

"Yes" — again  a  whisper,  but  Anne's  eyes  met 
his  in  a  swift  glance  which  was  not  disheartening. 

"Will  you  know  if  you  see  us  together?" 

"I  think  so,"  she  said. 

"Good!  You  will  never  lose  me  until  you 
know,  and  J  know,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  But  if  you  like  him  best  you  must  say  so 
honestly.  If  it  is  that  way  I  shall  go  at  once  to 
the  West.  I  had  expected  to  be  in  New  York, 
but — well,  you  understand " 

Both  of  them  stared  across  the  ocean,  so  tran- 
quil now,  so  unlike  their  surging  emotions.  The 
Doctor  spoke  first: 

"Anne,  if  you  should  care  most  for  me,  you 
must  understand  that  it  will  not  be  an  easy  life, 
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that  of  a  young  doctor's  wife.  And,  you  know, 
I  do  not  think  the  social-butterfly  act  you  have 
evidently  been  doing  ever  since  you  came  out,  is 
in  the  least  worthy  of  your  intelligence.  My 
grandmother  used  to  say,  'It  is  not  enough  to  be 
good;  one  must  be  good  for  something?  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  sense  in  it.  You  are  too  fine  not 
to  develop  all  the  powers  Nature  has  given  you, 
— and  then  some.  I  should  be,  oh,  so  proud  of 
you,  but  I  should  expect  you  to  be  my  pal,  my 
partner  in  everything." 

She  turned  to  him  with  such  a  smile  as  she  was 
seldom  seen  to  bestow  on  anyone.  "Old  Dear," 
she  said,  "be  patient.  That  is  all  I  can  say  now. 
You  will  wait,  won't  you?" 

"Until  you  are  ready  to  tell  me,  my  Sweet  1" 
he  said.  "But  I  will  never  let  him  have  you — 
never!" 

While  they  were  there  together  on  the  quiet 
sun  deck,  Dr.  Hall  was  walking  the  decks  in 
search  of  Paul,  and  finally  found  him  reading  a 
book  on  Egypt  which  he  had  found  in  the  ship's 
library.  When  the  boy  looked  up  and  smiled 
at  him,  Dr.  Hall  asked : 

"Have  you  time  for  a  talk  with  me,  Paul?  I 
have  been  waiting  to  find  you  alone  for  several 
weeks." 

Paul  was  astonished.  What  could  the  older 
man  have  to  say  to  him  in  private?  Had  he  dis- 
pleased him  in  some  way,  he  wondered  ? 

"Certainly,  sir,"  he  said,  promptly,  shutting 
his  book,  and  getting  up.  "Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  before?    I  would  have  made  time  any  day." 

"It  was  better  to  wait,"  rejoined  his  compan- 
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ion.  "I  want  to  talk  over  something  with  you  of 
which  I  have  been  thinking  ever  since  we  were 
at  Athens.  The  sun  deck  will  be  the  best  place 
to  sit." 

They  found  a  corner  of  the  top  deck  where 
there  were  both  seats  and  solitude,  and  Dr.  Hall 
at  once  spoke  of  what  had  been  in  his  mind  for 
some  time. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Paul,  wondering  what  was 
coming. 

"All  through  this  cruise  I  have  been  watching 
you,  and  have  been  much  interested  in  your  real 
love  of  history,  and  of  education  for  its  own  sake. 
I  really  believe  you  love  to  study." 

"Oh,  I  do!"  said  Paul,  "but  most  everybody 
does,  too,  don't  they?" 

"I  am  afraid  not,"  said  Dr.  Hall.  "Love  of 
study  as  study  is  only  too  rare.  But  you  have  it, 
and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  your  plans  for 
the  future,  and  what  kind  of  an  education  you 
have  had  already." 

So  Paul  told  the  story  of  his  mother's  death  in 
his  early  boyhood ;  of  his  father's  brilliant  career 
as  an  architect,  until  his  health  had  suddenly 
failed;  of  their  now  slender  income  on  which  it 
was  necessary  to  live  with  the  greatest  economy. 

"You  see,  sir,"  Paid  said,  "with  great  care 
he  may  live  for  years,  but  he  simply  can't  work, 
so  I  have  given  up  college  and  shall  go  into  an 
architect's  office  as  soon  as  I  get  back." 

"And  you  are  disappointed  not  to  go  to 
college?" 

"Disappointed?    Oh!  Dr.  Hall!    I  wanted  to 
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go  more  than  any  of  the  boys  in  my  class  who  can 
go.  But  as  it  simply  can't  be  done  I  am  thank- 
ful for  this  trip.  It  has  been  a  very  fine  substi- 
tute, so  I  can't  complain." 

Dr.  Hall  laid  a  hand  affectionately  on  his 
shoulder,  as  was  his  habit. 

"Paul,  we  had  a  son  who  went  to  the  war — 
and  did  not  come  back,"  he  said.  "Ever  since 
then  we  have  been  looking  for  some  boy  to  whom 
we  could  give  the  advantages  of  education  which 
Robert  was  to  have  had.  He  was  under  age,  and 
ran  away  to  enlist.  He  was  to  have  gone  to  col- 
lege. Mrs.  Hall  and  I  feel  we  would  like  to  help 
you,  if  we  can,  for  you  are  very  like  Robert,  in 
many  ways." 

Speech  deserted  Paul,  but  Dr.  Hall  under- 
stood, being  well  accustomed  to  boys  and  their 
feelings.  Finally  he  asked,  "How  about  it  ?  If 
the  financial  part  of  the  matter  were  arranged, 
could  your  father  spare  you?" 

"Oh!  I  know  he  could!  He  would  be  so  glad! 
He  was  broken-hearted  to  have  me  give  it  up. 
But  you  don't  really  mean  it?" 

"I  really  do.  In  fact  Mrs.  Hall  and  I  both' 
feel  strongly  about  it.  You  have  the  qualities 
which  would  make  a  college  course  of  great 
value  to  you.  I  want  to  see  your  father  as  soon 
as  we  get  back,  to  talk  it  over.  Perhaps  he  will 
let  me  see  him  at  your  home." 

"Oh!  of  course  he  will,  I  know  he  will!  He 
will  be  glad  to  meet  you  again,  especially 
when  you  have  thought  of  doing  such  a  wonder- 
ful thing  for  me.    But  it  is  too  much  to  do.    I 
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•would  only  accept  it  as  a  loan  to  pay  back,  when 
I  get  my  first  house  to  build!" 

Dr.  Hall  smiled,  and  patted  his  shoulder 
again.  "We  have  plenty  of  time  to  see  about 
that,"  he  said;  "meanwhile  I  prefer  not  to  have 
you  mention  the  matter  even  to  Peggy.  It  would 
cause  too  much  talk,  and  I  have  not  seen  your 
father  yet.  Just  be  thinking  about  it  yourself. 
And  now  I  must  find  Mrs.  Hall  and  read  her 
an  article  I  promised  to  let  her  hear." 

Paul,  left  alone,  walked  awhile,  then  stood  at 
the  railing,  looking  off  into  space,  then  walked 
again.  He  could  not  settle  down  to  read,  nor 
had  he  any  desire  for  the  young  crowd  and  their 
gay  chatter.  He  wanted  to  be  alone,  to  think 
about  this  exciting  new  development  which  had 
come  into  his  life  without  any  warning.  How 
he  would  like  to  tell  Peggy  about  it; — but  he 
had  promised.  Just  then  he  heard  her  voice  at 
his  side : 

"Hello  there,  Mr.  Sober-Pace.  Anybody 
dead  in  your  house?"  As  he  turned  towards  her 
and  she  saw  his  face,  she  exclaimed:  "Why, 
Paul,  is  there  anything  really  the  matter?" 

"Not  a  single  thing,"  averred  Paul.  "I  am 
simply  happy,  that's  all." 

"Well,  you  certainly  have  a  queer  way  of 
showing  it!"  declared  Peggy.  "I'll  run  along, 
and  find  an  undertaker  to  talk  to.  He  may  be 
more  amusing!"  and  she  passed  on,  knowing  in- 
stinctively that  Paul  wished  to  be  alone. 

And  on  went  the  steady  old  Columbia,  as  it 
had  done  for  sixty  days,  carrying  its  human 
freight  with  all  their  personal  problems  nearer 
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and  nearer  home  with  every  passing  day,  until  at 
last  forty-eight  hours  more  would  bring  them 
within  sight  of  Liberty's  flaming  torch,  and  the 
home  harbor. 

Trunks  were  for  the  most  part  packed,  cus- 
toms declarations  had  been  made  out,  even 
"Charlie"  from  Madeira  was  in  readiness  to 
emerge  from  his  butchers'  retreat,  and  all  were 
enjoying  a  last  morning  on  deck  when  suddenly 
there  was  a  cry  of,  "Oh,  look  over  there  I"  and  a 
rush  to  the  side  of  the  ship. 

"A  waterspout!" 

Like  a  huge  cone,  broad  at  the  base,  rose  the 
circular  mass  of  water,  gradually  coming  nearer, 
curving  higher,  until  it  whirled  within  five  miles 
of  the  ship — and  burst,  a  glittering  spectacle  in 
the  brilliant  midday  sunlight. 

"What  makes  it  like  that?"  asked  Peggy,  as 
usual  on  information  bent. 

And  the  Chief  Officer,  passing  by,  replied: 
"The  circular  rush  of  air  caused  by  two  cur- 
rents meeting — a  rotating  pillar  of  spray.  On 
land  it  would  be  a  whirlwind.  At  sea  it  is  this. 
The  Captain  says  it  was  about  one  thousand 
feet  high  and  five  hundred  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  that  the  churning  water  at  its  base 
rose  fully  three  hundred  feet  below  the  sea  level." 

"The  facts  are  O.K.,  thank  you,"  said  Peggy, 
saucily,  "but  they  don't  have  much  of  the  zip 
that  huge  whirling  pyramid  had." 

"I  stand  reproved,  Miss  Peggy,"  he  said, 
gayly;  "I  will  try  to  improve  my  vocabulary  be- 
fore we  see  another  one.  It  was  a  wonderful 
sight  though,  wasn't  it?" 
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"It  sure  was.  One  of  the  best,  and  that's  go- 
ing some !"  she  responded.  "At  the  end  of  every- 
thing else  we've  met  a  waterspout,  after  seeing 
exiled  monarchs,  and  monarchs  being  made,  and 
revolutions,  or  near  ones,  then  this.  We've  got 
every  right  to  be  High-Hats  about  this  cruise  of 
ours,  I'll  say!" 

And  there  was  not  a  person  who  took  that 
Mediterranean  cruise  with  the  U.  S.  Tour  Com- 
pany, but  was  in  accord  with  Peggy's  assertion. 
For  their  benefit  Nature  had  staged  as  varied  a 
Show  as  was  ever  put  on  for  the  benefit  and 
pleasure  of  tourists. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

AMERICA  AND  ANNOYING  DISCLOSURES 

THE  last  night  of  the  cruise  had  come,  and 
a  "Diner  d? Adieu"  was  being  given  to 
celebrate  the  occasion.  Everyone  got  into  his 
best  evening  clothes,  not  worn  since  Cairo  days, 
and  there  was  a  general  atmosphere  of  excite- 
ment and  unrest  visible,  for  now  that  land  would 
soon  be  in  sight,  the  tourists  were  eagerly  ex- 
changing wireless  greetings  with  families  or 
friends  not  seen  for  two  months. 

When  Peggy  went  down  to  dress  for  dinner 
she  found  Anne  opening  a  radiogram.  "Oh, 
whom  is  it  from?"  she  asked  eagerly;  "I  wish  I 
had  one  from  somebody  too.    Who  sent  it?" 

Anne  was  reading  the  message,  but  she  looked 
up  to  answer  the  question. 

"Only  Jack,"  she  said;  "he  will  be  at  the  pier. 
That's  all." 

"Oh!"  said  Peggy.    "I  guess  that  isn't  all." 

Anne  turned  quickly  on  her.  "Just  what  do 
you  mean  by  that?"  she  asked. 

But  Peggy  did  not  explain.  She  merely  said : 
"Oh,  nothing!  'Him  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear !'  Doesn't  the  Bible  say  that  ?  Anyway 
it's  time  to  get  ready  for  the  grand  feast.  And 
I  can  remember  when  he  wasn't  'only  Jack' — 

poor  thing.    What  are  you  going  to  wear?" 
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"My  gold  dress." 

Peggy  grinned,  for  she  had  a  good  memory. 
"That  is  very  becoming  to  you,"  she  remarked; 
"Dr.  Cleveland  said  so; — I  seem  to  recollect 
that.  I  am  going  to  wear  my  pink  crepe  de 
chine,  because  everything  else  is  worn  out.  My! 
we  will  have  to  hurry.  There  goes  the  last  bugle 
call!" 

The  two  orchestras  had  combined  to  play  dur- 
ing dinner,  in  the  balcony,  and  the  dining  saloon 
looked  very  festive  with  decorations,  and  the 
gay  gowns  of  the  women.  The  dinner  was  de- 
licious, and  the  menus  were  so  artistic,  bordered 
with  sketches  of  places  visited,  from  Vesuvius 
to  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  that  everybody  kept 
one  as  a  souvenir  of  the  affair ;  and  Peggy's  went 
into  her  diary,  which  was  already  bulging  with 
mementos. 

After  dinner  there  was  a  last  dance,  a  last 
card  game  for  those  who  had  played  together 
throughout  the  cruise,  and  a  frantic  exchange  of 
addresses,  and  after  a  final  jamming  of  articles 
into  trunks  and  suit-cases,  there  was  a  night  of 
little  sleep,  and  much  anticipation.  In  fact,  so 
much  excited  were  the  young  crowd,  and  other 
energetic  persons,  that  they  were  on  deck  to 
greet  the  dawn  of  a  radiant  day.  By  the  time 
the  sun  was  really  up,  the  railings  were  lined 
with  both  young  and  old,  watching  the  Columbia 
as  she  took  on  her  pilot,  and  was  towed  through 
the  Narrows  into  the  harbor,  giving  first 
glimpses  of  well-known  sky-scrapers  and  the 
shipping  and  docks  of  Greater  New  York,  and 
then  of  a  pier,  crowded  to  the  water's  edge  with 
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those  dear  to  the  watching  cruisers,  who  waved 
and  shouted  greetings  long  before  they  could  be 
seen  or  heard,  and  tried  to  distinguish  familiar 
faces. 

Home! 

Forgotten  were  monuments  and  mummies, 
volcanoes  and  historic  Straits!  Forgotten  was 
everything  expect  the  meeting,  about  to  take 
place.  And  soon  down  the  gang-plank  the  tour- 
ists filed,  eagerly  expectant  of  being  met  by 
friends  or  families. 

While  they  were  waiting  for  inspectors  to 
examine  their  luggage,  the  Emmonses  stood  with 
the  Hall  group  for  a  last  conversation  before 
the  separation  came.  The  Hedges  were  to  take 
a  train  for  the  West  that  afternoon,  so  they 
could  not  linger,  and  Peggy  and  Marian  wept  in 
each  other's  arms  and  would  not  be  comforted 
until  Mrs.  Emmons  set  a  definite  date  for 
Marian's  first  visit  to  Orrville,  an  invitation 
which  she  also  extended  to  Ted,  Elsie,  and  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Hall.  And  the  father  to  whom  Paul 
was  clinging  as  tightly  as  if  he  might  vanish  at 
any  moment,  smilingly  added,  "The  Days  will 
have  to  be  included  in  that  party,  too.  And 
there  must  be  a  celebration  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge,  for  the  crowd  who  have  brought  me 
back  my  boy  in  such  fine  shape.  He  has  grown 
a  half  head,  I  should  say.  He  ought  to  have  a 
cruise  a  year  with  the  Halls,  if  this  is  the  re- 
sult!" 

And  Paul  said,  "You  wait  till  you  hear  all 
about  it,  Dad.  It's  been  the  greatest  everl" 
while  Dr.  Hall  added,  "We  will  expect  you  and 
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Paul  next  Saturday  for  the  week-end.  It  will 
be  good  to  see  him  again,"  and  Paul  beamed, 
and  looked  conscious,  for  he  knew  what  the  visit 
might  mean  to  him. 

Meanwhile  the  Emmonses  were  busy  with  their 
inspector,  and  Peggy  proudly  displayed  her 
parrot.  Charlie  did  not  appreciate  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  New  York,  or  of  acquaintance  with  its 
custom's  officers,  and  emitted  horrible  squawks 
while  he  was  being  appraised  by  a  bored  official. 
At  last  all  the  party  stood  together  again,  except 
for  the  Halls  and  Hedges,  and  Mr.  Emmons 
looked  critically  at  his  family,  and  was  satisfied. 
How  rested  his  wife  looked,  how  sunburned  and 
plump  Peggy  was, — and  Anne!  Her  father's 
gaze  lingered  longest  on  her  graceful  figure,  her 
vividly  pretty  face.  She  looked  unchanged  as 
she  laughed  and  talked  with  the  crowd  who  had 
come  to  meet  her,  among  them  Jack,  who  could 
not  hide  his  rapture  at  seeing  her  again,  or  his 
suspicion  of  Dr.  Cleveland,  who  took  his  place 
near  Anne  with  an  almost  proprietary  manner, 
as  Mr.  Emmons  noticed  to  his  gratification. 

Maude  Ingersoll,  George  Byron,  and  several 
other  of  Peggy's  "dear  devoteds"  were  sur- 
rounding her,  chattering  gayly,  and  Mr.  Em- 
mons' eyes  lingered  on  them  with  amusement  as 
well  as  pleasure.  They  were  such  a  keen,  merry 
crowd,  it  was  refreshing  to  look  at  them.  But 
who  was  the  man  accosting  Peggy,  drawing  her 
aside  from  the  group  talking  so  earnestly  to  her? 
Hastily  he  joined  her,  and  heard  the  stranger 
say: 

"Pardon  me,  Miss  Emmons — I  represent  the 
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Success  Film  Co.  We  have  been  told  on  good 
authority  that  it  was  you,  and  not  that  young 
man  there,"  glancing  at  Paul,  "who  really  won 
the  Journal  Prize  Contest.  Is  it  true? — It  is 
said  that  you  passed  it  up  to  him!" 

Poor  Peggy!  Red  of  cheek,  downcast, 
trapped,  utterly  overwhelmed  with  embarrass- 
ment she  stood  silent,  staring  at  the  floor. 
Everyone  else  was  looking  at  her,  except  Maude, 
who  knew  the  truth  and  was  much  embarrassed 
too.  Mr.  Emmons  came  to  the  rescue,  not 
understanding  the  situation,  but  trying  to  help 
in  an  evident  emergency. 

"Do  you  care  to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tions, dear?"  he  asked. 

"Do  I  have  to?" 

"Certainly  not.  The  matter  is  your  own  per- 
sonal concern." 

Up  glanced  Peggy  joyfully.  "Then  I  have 
nothing  to  say,"  she  declared,  shifting  her  eyes 
from  Paul's  steady,  disconcerting  glance. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  man,  with  evident  dis- 
appointment; "then  we  must  draw  our  own  con- 
clusions from  facts  as  they  have  been  presented 
to  us,  and  act  accordingly.  Here  is  my  card,  if 
you  care  to  talk  with  me  later." 

He  was  turning  away,  but  Peggy,  having 
completely  regained  her  self-possession  said: 
"Wait  a  minute!  What's  the  great  idea  of 
throwing  this  at  me  as  soon  as  I  land?  How 
are  you  going  to  act?  Like  Hamlet,  or  Charlie 
Chaplin?  It's  nothing  in  my  young  life  what 
you  believe,  or  disbelieve;  but  what's  the  use 
of  'drawing  conclusions/  I  ask  you,  if  they  don't 
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conclude?  Won't  they  be  just  a  waste  of  ink, 
breath,  or  both?" 

The  stranger  smiled,  as  did  all  her  audience, 
for  Peggy  was  half  angry,  half  amused,  and 
there  was  a  daring  gleam  in  her  eyes. 

"They  certainly  will  be,"  he  said,  "unless  they 
interest  you  in  the  reason  that  prompts  them. 
If  you  really  did  win  the  prize,  that,  together 
with  your  clever  acting  in  the  "Princess"  at  the 
Palace,  would  incline  us  to  make  you  an  offer 
which  would  include  training  to  write  for  the 
screen." 

Peggy's  eyes  were  now  shining  like  Mediter- 
ranean stars;  but  she  declared,  with  energy: 
"I've  said  all  I  am  ever  going  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  it's  a  crazy  idea!"  That's  got  nothing 
to  do  with  my  writing  screen  plays,  as  I  see. 
Good  stuff  is  good  stuff,  no  matter  who  puts  it 
over.  I  have  a  wonderful  idea  for  a  play  for 
Eva  Claridge.  Can't  you  forget  who  I  am  not, 
and  let  me  show  it  to  you?" 

And  the  stranger  melted  into  enthusiasm 
under  the  fire  of  her  glance,  and  said,  "De- 
lighted to  see  it,"  as  he  handed  her  another  card. 

Mr.  Emmons  thought  his  time  to  speak  had 
come.  "My  daughter  is  too  young  to  entertain 
any  idea  of  writing  for  the  screen  yet,"  he  said. 
"She  is  going  to  college  next  year." 

Peggy  nudged  him.  "Let  me  do  it  just  for 
larks,"  she  whispered.  "Who  knows  what  I'll 
turn  out  to  be  anyhow.  I  get  new  ideas  every 
day,"  and  her  father  smiled  and  said  no  more. 

The  Film  representative  then  turned  to  Paul. 
"Your  work  was  interesting,  too,"  he  said;  "I 
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have  a  proposition  to  connect  you  with  the  prac- 
tical end  of  the  industry.  Will  you  come  to  my 
office  any  morning  next  week?" 

Here  Dr.  Hall,  who  too  had  joined  the  young 
group,  interrupted :  "He  will  not  have  time  for 
such  work  either,"  he  said.  "He  is  to  enter  col- 
lege, too,  and  will  be  very  busy  with  examina- 
tions." 

"College?  Paul  going  to  college  after  all? 
Why,  what  do  you  mean?  Tell  me!"  Peggy 
ran  around  to  Dr.  Hall's  side  and  gripped  his 
arm  excitedly.    He  smiled  enigmatically. 

"There  seem  to  be  too  many  riddles  here  for 
us  all  to  guess,  Peggy,"  he  said.  "You  will 
know  the  answer  to  mine  later;" — and  Paul  hav- 
ing signaled  to  her  to  say  no  more,  she  was 
silent.  Then  Mr.  Day  took  Dr.  Hall  aside  for  a 
moment's  conversation,  which  seemed  to  satisfy 
him,  for  they  gripped  hands,  and  turned  back 
to  join  the  excited  and  wondering  group,  who 
had  no  idea  what  all  the  excitement  was  about. 
And  as  no  one  offered  an  explanation^  of  any- 
thing they  all  went  their  separate  ways. 

The  Emmons'  car  was  waiting  for  them;  the 
Halls  were  taking  a  taxi  to  their  apartment  in  the 
Bronx ;  Paul  and  his  father  were  going  home  by 
train ;  Ted's  mother  and  father  were  going  back 
with  him  to  the  McAlpin  for  a  week,  and  invited 
all  the  party  to  dine  with  them  there  on  the 
following  Monday.  Elsie  was  the  only  one  who 
had  no  one  to  meet  her,  as  she  was  to  take  the 
night  train  for  Boston,  where  her  family  lived. 
So  Ted's  mother  insisted  that  she  stay  with 
them  until  train  time,  and  Peggy's  eyes  gleamed 
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with  interest  as  she  saw  them  drive  off  together. 

Meanwhile  she  climbed  into  the  car,  clasping 
the  cage  of  the  exiled  monarch's  namesake,  and 
eagerly  asked  the  chauffeur,  "Is  the  cat  all 
right?"  He  had  to  confess  that  he  hadn't  seen 
her  lately  and  Mrs.  Emmons  looked  relieved.  "I 
hope  she  is  lost,"  she  declared.  "She  will  prob- 
ably eat  the  bird  if  she  isn't!" 

But  Peggy  refused  to  be  alarmed  on  such  a 
happy  day.  "We  should  worry,"  she  said. 
"But  I  hope  she  turns  up.  It  would  be  such  fun 
to  hear  Charlie  squawk  at  her!  He  would  bite 
her,  no  doubt.  Just  listen  to  him  now,  serenad- 
ing America!"  Then  rapturously,  "Oh  isn't  it 
too,  too  thrilling  to  get  home!  Anne,  isn't  every- 
thing wonderful?" 

And  Anne,  looking  into  the  probing  eyes  of 
the  young  Doctor,  who  was  tucking  her  in  and 
thanking  Mrs.  Emmons  for  her  invitation  to 
come  to  Orrville  whenever  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, echoed,  "Wonderful!"  And  Mr.  Em- 
mons who  was  in  the  front  seat  hearing  news 
from  the  chauffeur  concerning  his  place,  and 
Orrville  in  general,  said  over  his  shoulder:  "Al- 
most as  good  as  Egypt,  isn't  it?  I  don't  see 
how  I  stayed  away  from  the  office  so  long!" 

Mrs.  Emmons  simply  looked  contented,  as 
they  passed  familiar  landmarks  on  the  road  be- 
tween New  York  and  Orrville,  and  listened  to 
the  enthusiastic  conversation  of  the  young 
people,  for  whom  life  had  been  changed  for 
worse  or  for  better,  but  surely  changed  by  the 
broadening  effect  of  new  contacts  and  experi- 
ences. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

for  peggy's  sake 

PAUL  instinctively  knew  the  truth.  Only 
too  well  could  he  read  the  expressive  face 
of  his  pal,  in  joy  or  sorrow,  in  concealment  or 
revelation,  and  it  had  revealed  more  than  she 
intended,  as  he  watched  her  rebuff  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Film  Company. 

He  tried  to  talk  as  fast  as  his  father's  eager 
desire  demanded  on  the  way  home;  and  during 
their  cozy  dinner  together  he  told  about  the 
places  in  which  his  father  was  most  interested,  of 
the  Acropolis,  of  "Constant,"  with  its  many  na- 
tionalities continually  crossing  the  bridge,  as 
water  flows  over  a  dam;  of  the  architecture  of 
St.  Peters,  St.  Marks,  and  St.  Sophia,  and  the 
differences  between  minarets  in  Egypt  and 
Turkey;  but  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  what 
he  was  saying,  for  his  mind  was  centered  on  one 
thought — that  a  girl  had  done  this  thing  for  him ; 
and  the  thought  was  a  disturbing  one. 

Even  his  long  and  serious  discussion  with  his 
father  about  Dr.  Hall's  kind  offer,  did  not  focus 
his  mind  on  the  subject,  exciting  though  it  was. 
He  was  really  longing  to  ask  his  father  what  he 
knew  about  Peggy  and  the  prize,  but  something 
kept  him  silent.  The  matter  lay  between  him 
and  Peggy  unless  someone  else  mentioned  it, 
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and  Mr.  Day  said  nothing  about  it,  nor  would  he 
commit  himself  about  accepting  Dr.  Hall's  offer 
until  he  had  seen  him  again.  After  dinner  Paul 
wandered  around  the  house,  to  look  at  the 
familiar  objects,  especially  those  in  his  own 
room;  then  Mr.  Day  suggested: 

"Shall  we  go  over  to  the  Emmonses  for  awhile 
I  have  not  half  thanked  them  for  their  kindness 
to  you  yet,  and  it  is  early." 

It  was  exactly  what  Paul  had  hoped  for,  so 
they  strolled  across  the  lawn  between  the  houses, 
and  Mr.  Day  went  into  the  library  where  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Emmons  were,  while  Paul  sat  on  the 
porch  steps  beside  Peggy,  who  for  a  wonder,  was 
alone,  having  just  said  good-night  to  some  boys 
and  girls  who  had  come  to  welcome  her  home. 

She  and  Paul  sat  there  together  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  Peggy  was  more  inclined  to  be  talka- 
tive than  Paul  was. 

"Not  much  like  a  deck,  is  it?"  she  asked. 
"And  the  mosquitoes,  oh,  boy!  worse  than  the 
fleas  in  Cairo,  I'll  say!"  Paul  agreed  that  they 
were,  then  lapsed  into  silence,  but  Peggy  chat- 
tered on:  "It  seems  like  a  dream  already, 
doesn't  it?  It  just  can't  be  true  that  we  have 
seen  all  those  marvelous  places  and  things,  when 
here  we  are  with  everything  exactly  like  it  was 
when  we  went  away,  except  that  the  cat  has  four 
kittens, — and  Mother  thought  she  might  have 
run  away — four,  all  under  the  porch,  and  as 
wild  as  anything.  I'll  get  them  out  to  show  you 
tomorrow."  As  Paul  did  not  express  joy  or  sad- 
ness over  the  additions  to  the  cat  family,  Peggy 
rambled  on:    "It's  too  queer  for  anything,  Paul; 
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I  wonder  if  you  will  notice  it  too,  Maude  and  all 
of  them  who  didn't  go,  aren't  one  bit  interested 
in  what  we  did.  Wait  till  you  see!  I  was  go- 
ing to  invite  them  up  to  hear  my  diary,  but  I 
guess  I  won't.  They'd  rather  tell  us  what's  hap- 
pened in  Orrville.    Paul!" 

"Yes!" 

"Don't  let's  ever  be  like  that.  It's  like  being 
a  horse  with  blinders  on.  Let's  travel  so  much 
we  forget  Orrville  quite  often!"  Not  a  word  of 
reply  from  Paul. 

He  only  rose  and  suggested:  "Let's  go  for 
a  walk,"  and  Peggy  was  glad  of  the  chance  to 
work  off  her  excitement  in  action. 

Down  a  shady  unfrequented  street  they  went, 
in  the  dim  spring  evening.  Suddenly  Paul 
stopped.  Laying  his  hands  on  her  shoulders  and 
looking  straight  into  her  eyes  which  tried  to 
evade  his,  but  failed,  he  asked  it : 

"Honest  Injun,  cross  your  heart,  and  crook 
your  little  finger,  didn't  you  do  it?" 

Straight  she  flung  back  her  reply.  "Honest 
Injun,  cross  your  heart,  and  crook  your  little 
finger,  would  you  have  done  it  for  me?" 

"Sure  thing,  but  that's  different!    Did  you?" 

Peggy  laughed  gayly,  linking  arms  with  him. 
"Ah!  don't  you  wish  you  knew?  Forget  it,  Old 
Thing!  It's  nobody's  business,  not  even  yours, 
and  a  nutty  idea  besides.  Come  on,  let's  go  down 
to  Maude's.  She  said  to  come  if  we  could,  and 
it's  early  yet." 

But  Paul  persisted.  "You  knew  I  couldn't 
have  a  trip  in  any  other  way,  and  you  told  me 
yourself  that  you  wanted  me  to  get  the  prize 
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more  than  you  wanted  to  win  it  yourself.  But 
I  don't  see  how  you  ever  fixed  it.  You  always 
could  do  marvels  if  you  felt  like  it.  You  are  a 
wonder,  Peg,  and  that's  straight.  Go  on — tell 
me?" 

For  a  moment  Peggy's  eyes  were  tender,  but 
only  for  a  fleeting  second,  then  she  said  gayly, 
"Don't  be  a  dumb-bell.  There's  nothing  to  tell! 
Why  should  I  give  away  anything  I  worked 
like  a  dog  to  get,  I  ask  you?  Come  on  to 
Maude's." 

"All  right,"  said  Paul.  They  turned  into  the 
broad  avenue  where  they  found  the  "gang"  on 
Maude's  porch,  from  which  snatches  of  the  latest 
songs  and  peals  of  laughter  were  floating  on  the 
still  evening  air.  As  they  came  near  the  house 
Paul  said  one  last  word  on  the  subject  of  his 
deepest  interest.  "Look  here,"  he  said;  "you 
don't  seem  to  realize  that  I  can  go  down  to  see 
that  man,  and  get  the  truth  out  of  him,  and  that's 
what  I  intend  to  do  unless  you  tell  me  who  won 
the  prize " 

Silence;  then,  "You  did.  Didn't  we  both  take 
the  cruise?" 

"Yes." 

"Well  then,  what's  the  trouble.  Forget  it, 
and  remember  the  mosques,  and  mummies,  and 
ruins,  and  everything  else  we  saw  together.  If 
you  want  me  to  be  your  pal  forget  it!"  and  Paul, 
to  keep  the  peace,  had  to  swear  on  all  the  foreign 
gods  he  had  seen  in  effigy  that  he  would ;  but  he 
knew  the  truth,  and  he  could  never  forget. 

As  they  walked  home  later  they  talked  about 
all  sorts  of  things,  but  in  Paul's  heart  were  such 
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emotions  as  he  felt  when  he  listened  to  Handel's 
Largo  being  played,  or  heard  a  fine  oration.  A 
girl  had  done  this  for  him!  He  wanted  to  say 
something  more,  but  words  stuck  in  his  throat. 
They  had  almost  reached  the  house.  What  was 
to  be  said  must  be  said  quickly.  It  came  out 
with  a  jerk. 

"Peggy!" 

"What?" 

"You  can't  fool  me,  whatever  you  say.  But 
anyway  I'll  see  the  man,  and  I'll — I'll — be  even 
with  you  yet!" 

"You  will,  will  you?  And  how,  and  why,  and 
where,  and  when?"  Her  eyes  were  full  of  fun 
as  she  fired  her  volley  of  questions. 

"You  wait  and  see  how  and  where  and  when 
and  why.  You'll  be  sorry  some  day!"  was 
Paul's  mysterious  retort  as  they  turned  up  the 
walk  to  the  Emmons'  house,  where  a  light  was 
still  burning  in  Mrs.  Emmons*  room,  evidencing 
interest  in  the  coming  and  going  of  Peggy.  As 
she  saw  the  light  she  exclaimed : 

"My  word!  I  ought  not  to  have  stayed  out 
so  late.  Little  P.  is  probably  worrying  as  hard 
as  if  Orrville  was  Constantinople.  I'll  put  the 
blame  on  you.    Bye-bye!" 

Paul  was  only  a  boy  yet.  He  had  spoken 
lightly  to  Peggy,  but  almost  without  reasoning 
through  to  the  result  of  fiis  retort,  he  came  to 
a  quick  decision  which  was  to  be  the  incentive  of 
his  future.  He  would  become  a  good  and  great 
man,  all  for  Peggy's  sake.  As  he  walked  down 
the  path  from  the  house  he  decided  it.  Then  he 
heard  Peggy's  voice  call  softly:     "Paul,  come 
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back  please.  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  and  went 
back,  finding  her  on  the  dark  porch. 

"I  had  to  get  it  out  of  my  system,"  she  said. 
"I  did  want  you  to  get  the  prize  more  than  I 
wanted  it  myself.  I  will  be  perfectly  happy  if 
you  only  get  rich  and  famous — truly  I  will!" 

Paul  stood  straight  and  tall  against  the  porch 
pillar,  and  he  seemed  to  be  looking  above 
Peggy's  head,  at  the  twinkling  stars. 

"If  I  ever  am  rich  and  famous,"  he  said,  "it 
will  be  because  a  pal  gave  me  the  chance  to  get 
a  start.  And  when  I  am  famous,  how  about 
yourself?" 

"Oh,  that  doesn't  cut  any  ice!"  she  said, 
lightly;  "but,  as  you  mention  it,  I  am  going  to 
be  celebrated  too.  College  first,  then  I  expect 
to  be  a  popular  writer  of  screen  plays,  and  of 
novels,  and  have  many  publishers  begging  for 
my  work ;  and  I  shall  travel  all  the  time,  when  I 
am  not  writing  or  directing  the  plays  adapted 
from  my  books; — that's  all!" 

Paul  chuckled.  This  was  a  normal  Peggy,  to 
whom  it  was  easy  to  adjust. 

"Really!"  he  said.  "Couldn't  you  do  some- 
thing else  to  fill  up  your  spare  time!  There's 
nothing  High  Hat  about  your  plans,  I'll  say!" 
Then,  with  an  added  grin:  "And  shall  you 
marry?    A  duke,  for  instance?" 

"Oh,  yes,  if  I  have  time.  Of  course;  he  will 
insist  on  it." 

"Of  course,"  agreed  Paul.  "That  would  be 
natural.  They  like  to  spend  American  dollars. 
•     .     .     And  you  did  give  me  that  prize?" 

"Bye-bye,  Old  Thing!     Bona  nocce!     I  go 
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to  dream  of  my  duke  and  my  career!"  She 
tossed  him  a  kiss  from  the  tips  of  her  fingers, 
and  vanished,  this  time  for  good. 

The  Mediterranean  cruise  was  already  a  thing 
of  memory;  but  its  results  would  remain. 

THE  END 
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This  is  the  story  of  two  very  differ- 
ent girls  who  became  friends.  They 
began  by  being  anything  but  friendly 
and  Jane  who  was  "new"  found  life 
in  school  rather  unpleasant.  Then 
came  the  play  and  the  mystery  of  the 
flowers  and  tilings  cleared  up  a  bit, 
only  to  grow  darker  with  the  affair 
of  Alys'  book.  Strange  that  Judy, 
who  apparently  had  so  much  to  make 
&&'i  <lh-*&  ^er    happy,     should    be    envious    of 

W    t&V:P£^  Jane,  who  had  so  little!    Judy,  how- 

ever, was  not  so  happy  as  might  have 
been  expected.  As  for  Jane,  troubles 
came  her  way  thick  and  fast,  and  with 
the  accident  as  a  dreadful  climax  to 
the  misunderstanding  in  school,  it 
seemed  as  if  there  was  nothing  left 
for  her  to  cling  to.  But  Jane  found 
that  trouble,  met  by  a  brave  heart, 
wins  friends,  and  friends  mean  more  than  anything  else. 

All  sorts  of  wonderful  things  happened  after  Judith  and  Jane 
became  friends.  And  then  the  thrilling  adventure  that  might 
have  ended  so  tragically !  It  was^  a  friend  again  who  saved  the 
•day;  a  stranger,  a  borrowed  nickel  and — but  that  would  be 
telling  the  tale. 

"Judith  and  Jane,"  to  repeat,  is  a  story  of  friendship,  adven- 
tures, mischief,  happy  play  and  a  surprising  ending,  all  these 
things,  but  underneath  and  through  them  all  is  the  story  of  how 
Judith  and  Jane  became  friends  and  what  came  of  it. 

The  book  contains  four  colored  illustrations,  is  handsomely 
bound  in  special  cloth,  with  headbands.    Wrapper  in  three  colors. 
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"The  trouble  with  Linda  Lane," 
said  Mrs.  Quincy,  "was  that  she 
'couldn't  get  along  with  folks.'  "  As 
everyone  knows,  a  girl  needs  friends 
to  lover  her  and  believe  in  her._  It 
isn't  to  be  wondered  at  that  Linda 
wasn't  happy.  Then  little  Miss  Gilly 
came  to  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  the 
K  -±W  only  home  Linda  knew,  and  took  the 

girl  home  with  her.  A  new  life  be- 
gins for  Linda,  and  she  finds,  to  her 
surprise  and  delight,  how  to  get  along 
with  people,  how  to  make  friends,  and 
slowly  and  surely  how  to  be  happy. 
Linda  admires  independence  above 
josephine  Lawrence  au  other  traits  of  character.    She  has 

plenty  of  that  quality  herself  and  she 
is  the  kind  of  girl  who  not  only 
cheerfully  fights  her  own  battles,  but 
those  of  the  weaker  who  cannot  de- 
fend themselves.  She  is  "bossy,"  lovable,  impatient  and  loyal,  a 
born  manager,  whose  plans  invariably  work  out  to  satisfactory 
conclusions,  and  Linda  has  a  definite  plan  which  gradually  un- 
folds in  these  books  written  about  her — the  sort  of  plan  only  a 
girl  without  a  home  and  parents  of  her  own  could  think  of  and 
carry  to  completion.  Linda  Lane  knows  what  she  wants  and  she 
is  willing  to  work  and  trust  to  her  own  efforts  to  make  her 
wishes  come  true. 
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FIRST  YEAR  AT 
BOARDING  SCHOOL 
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Polly  Pendleton  is  a  resource' 
ful,  wide-awake  American  girl 
who  goes  to  a  boarding  school 
on  the  Hudson  River  some  miles 
above  New  York.  By  her  pluck 
and  resourcefulness,  she  soon 
makes  a  place  for  herself  and 
this  she  holds  right  through  the 
course.  The  account  of  boarding 
school  life  is  faithful  and  pleas* 
ing  and  will  attract  every  girl  i# 
her  teens. 
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Elizabeth  Ann  is  a  little  girl  whom  we 
first  meet  on  a  big  train,  travelling  all 
alone.   Her  father  and  mother  have  sail- 
ed for  Japan,  and  she  is  sent  back  East 
to  visit  at  first  one  relative's  home,  and 
then  another.        Of  course,  she  meets 
many  new  friends,  some  of  whom  she 
is  quite  happy  with,  while  others — but 
you  must  read  the  stories  for  yourself. 
Every  other  girl  who  reads  the  first  of  these  charming 
fcooks  will  want  all  the  rest;  for  Elizabeth  Ann  is  certain- 
y  worth  the  cultivating. 
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